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THE SURVEY OF THOUGHT. 


Tue IntTernaTiIonaL Hesrew Biste.—The critical edition of the- 
Hebrew text of the Book of Job, by Professor Siegfried, with English notes, 
which has just appeared, has exceptional interest as the first instalment of a 
work of immense importance and unusually representative character. It is 
edited in America, and published in Germany ; the contributors hail from 
Great Britain, Australia, Canada, the United States and the German, 
Empire, and include Jewish as well as Christian scholars; and the under- 
taking claims, according to the German prospectus, to be the first systematic 
critical revision of the Hebrew Bible since the fixing of the Massoretic text. 
Two other remarkable features also call for special notice. Different sources 
are indicated by different colours, and the language of the notes is to be 
uniformly English, the editor evidently agreeing with the late Dr. Déllinger 
that English is the language of the future. The form of this first volume is 
almost all that can be desired. It is no exaggeration to call it ‘a thing of 
beauty.” Only the abbreviations which indicate the nature of the textual 
changes are rather too small. The arrangement of the Hebrew text is 
admirably clear. Poetry and prose are plainly distinguished as in the 
Revised Version of the English Bible. The portions believed to constitute 
the original book are printed on a white ground. Blue indicates parallel 
compositions. The most noteworthy of these is the latter part of the speech 
of Jehovah (xl. 6—xlii. 6). Red marks correcting interpolations and green 
polemical interpolations. The latter consist of chapter xxviii and the 
speeches of Elihu; and the former include the difficult passage xxvii. 11-23. 
A number of other passages supposed to be later interpolations are given in 
foot-notes, the colour of the ground varying according to the principles stated 
above. The text has been freely handled by Professor Siegfried. LEmenda- 
tions are very numerous and many passages are ‘considered incurably 
corrupt. Space admits of only a few illustrations of the new text. The 
seventh verse of chapter v. is read :— . 

‘*Man is born to trouble 
As the young cagles fly upward.” 
Instead of 4%" °33) Professor Siegfried suggests 2 33. The last clause 
of x. 15 isread with Lagarde “intoxicated with misery ” °37 71) for "27 ANN, 
This reading undoubtedly improves the parallelism. .In xxiv. 14 Ws ND ig 
read with Abbott instead of ww « as it is difficult to-see why the murderer 
should choose a time when he would be most exposed to the danger of being 
surprised by the approach of daylight,” The great passage in the nineteenth 
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chapter is given with six emendations. Literally translated Profcssor 
Siegfried’s text runs as follows, the italics marking the alterations :— 
** And I know that my avenger liveth, 

And my survivor shall stand up upon my dust (grave) 

To quicken my skin that must suffer this (leprosy). 

And by God have these things been done to me. 

Him shall I see for myself. 

And my eyes shall behold and not another.” 
The passage is considered ‘‘a later gloss in which the resurrection of the 
just is regarded as a possibility contrary to the opinion put forth in the Book 
of Job with regard to Sheol.” If the execution of this volume represents the 
average of the whole series, the completed work will be a magnificent monu- 
ment of the scholarship of the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
Students will look forward with eager interest to the forthcoming volumes, 
and with not less interest to the translation of the revised text which is to 
appear under the same auspices. 


Hesrgw AND GREEK IDEAS OF PROVIDENCE AND RetrRIBUTION.—In a 
very interesting article contributed by Mr. C. G. Montefiore to The Jewish 
Quarterly Review, a comparison is instituted between Hebrew and Greek 
ideas with regard to the divine rule of mankind, and many striking examples 
are given of similarity of religious thought on the part of the two great races. 
Mr. Montefiore, indeed, goes so far as to say—though, we suppose, he only 
expresses the opinion of the more liberal section of the Jewish conmunity— 
“even in religion there are certain points in our faith to-day which you will 
find more fully and clearly stated in the Dialogues of Plato than in the 
Hebrew Scriptures.” He points out that the modern Jew or Christian 
enters upon an enquiry into the relations of God and man with certain pre- 
suppositions which were unknown to the ancients. One of these is the 
absolute goodness or unselfishness of God—that God can only desire the 
ultimate good of His creation and nothing for Himself. ‘On the other 
hand,” he says, ‘in Greek literature the conception of divine envy or 
jealousy plays a great part. In Hebrew literature the more completely 
moralised character of the national God left less room for it, and it assumes 
for the most part a form in which it has become half-reconciled with the 
prevailing justice of God. And where the Greeks feared the Deity’s envy, 
the Hebrew feared His wrath. Nevertheless, old ideas of divine jealousy in 
its simplest and purest form are easily discernible in the story of the Fall. 
Just as to the Greeks the distinguishing mark between God and man is the 
divine immortality, so in Genesis the jealous fear is expressed by God lest, 
after the acquired knowledge of good and evil, man should eat of the tree of 
life, and thereby, by becoming immortal, become divine. Therefore is he 
expelled from paradise. And precisely similar is God’s fear at the building 
of the Tower of Babel. Unity of language had made the young race of man 
too powerful ; the building of the Tower is an earnest of further undertakings 
yet to come. Nothing will be unattainable by them which they have 
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imagined to do. The gulf between God and man will be bridged over. The 
envy of the gods is an idea referred to in Greek literature down to its latest 
period; but its partial moralisation began at an early date, and is already 
known to Herodotus himself. Just as in the Hebrew prophets the old 
notion of divine jealousy against mortal pre-eminence fades away into an 
enmity against pride and the more or less conscious opposition to Jehovah, 
so in Greece the quality which provokes the wrath and punishment of the 
gods is not mere greatness in itself, but that overweening insolence which 
either accompanies exceptional power, capacity, or success, or which is 
inevitably produced by them. Over against this insolence the Greeks set 
the virtue of self-restraint—moderation, temperance, sanity, balance of 
_mind—which recognized the limit of human power and the difference 
between the human and the divine. It is interesting to note that license or 
boastfulness, whether in pleasure or in victory, in publie or in private life, in 
thought or in deed, was held to be the specific characteristic of the barbarian, 
whereas self-restraint or temperance was the characteristic virtue of the free- 
born Hellene. And so among the Hebrews, humility and lowliness came 
gradually to be regarded as the distinguishing mark of the Jew; pride and 
insolence the mark of the heathen, the enemy alike of Israel and Israel’s 
God. It is curious how similar a form the national particularism in each 
instance assumed.” Mr. Montefiore’s article is pervaded by an earnest and 
devout spirit, as well as by a wide knowledge of the subject treated of, and 
no unbiassed reader can fail to admire his generous sympathies with the 
truth in whatever quarter he finds it. 


BaptizeD FOR THE Dreap.—Probably there are few passages in the 
writings of St. Paul that have been found more difficult to explain than his 
allusion in 1 Cor. xv. 29 to those who have been “ baptized for the dead.” 
The view that has mef with greatest acceptance in modern times is that he 
refers to the custom of vicarious baptism. According to the testimony of 
Tertullian some such custom prevailed among the Cerinthian or Marcionite 
heretics: when a catechumen died without baptism, a friend might be bap- 
tised for him, ¢.e., as his representative, so that the dead might enjoy the 
benefit of the ordinance. None who followed this superstitious practice 
could logically deny the resurrection. So that if the Apostle has these 
persons in his mind’s eye his argument is a forcible one: ‘If you deny the 
resurrection there is no meaning in your administering baptism in the 
interest of such as are already dead.” There are, however, serious objec- 
tions to this interpretation of the passage. There is no proof that the custom ‘ 
mentioned by a writer in the third century existed in the apostolic age: it 
may, indeed, have been founded upon a misunderstanding of these words of 
St. Paul. And then, too, if such a custom had existed in Corinth we should 
have expected the Apostle to denounce it, and to expose the folly of it, and 
not to use it as an argument in support of the resurrection. In an 
article in The Presbyterian and Reformed Review a more satisfactory inter- 
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pretation of the passage is given by Mr. T. W. Chambers. He says: “ The 
section, vers. 20-28, is plainly a digression from the general argument—a 
digression occasioned by the Apostle’s desire to present the blessed and 
glorious consequences which are to result to believers from the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. Then he returns to his main theme, the proof of the 
resurrection, and adduces some fresh evidences of the all-important truth. 
To see the full force of his logic .we must omit the digression, and connect 
ver. 12 with ver. 19. The Corinthian error lay in the assertion that there is 
no rising again of the dead (ver. 12). The Apostle meets this by an appeal 
to the fact that Christ, a dead man, had actually risen; and this being the 
case, it was absurd to hold that a resurrection was impossible. Hence he 
dwells on this fact, and develops the hideous consequences that flow from a . 
denial of its reality. The first is that the Apostle’s teaching is made a vain 
and empty thing: nothing that such false witnesses teach can be trusted. 
A second is that the faith of the believer is made fruitless. It is all founded 
ona lie. Christians instead of being redeemed are still in their sins, and 
those who have fallen asleep in Jesus are perished. And the living, since 
they have hope only in this life, are of all men most miserable. Then, 
passing over the digression, we come to the third painful result (vers. 29-34), 
viz., that the whole Christian life is a mere farce, whether in its ritual (ver. 
29) or in its real aspects (vers. 30-34). If there is no life after death, why 
accept the Christian rites, all of which point to eternity, to a hope of some- 
thing more than we obtain on earth and in time, and why face the trials of 
the Christian life, the living death which he who dies daily needs to suffer ? 
In this view the preposition in ver. 29 is to be rendered ‘ in relation to,’ and 
the phrase ‘ the dead’ is to be understood as practically equivalent to ‘the 
other world.’ The course of the argument would therefore be as follows :— 
The initial rite of the Church bears a relation, not to this life only, but to 
what is beyond the present scene—it symbolizes a cleansing which is not 
fully experienced here but only in the world to come. Now, if this is the 
case, if we are baptized with a view to the future, to what is beyond the 
grave, then to assert the non-resurrection of the dead is to rob the rite of its 
chief significance. It becomes an empty formula. ‘If the resurrection is a 
myth, baptism is a farce.’”’ Fewer and less formidable objections can be 
brought against this explanation of the passage in question than those which 
lie against all other solutions of the cruz that have been suggested. A great 
point in favour of it is that it is on similar lines to the explanation favoured 
by Chrysostom and other Greek expositors, to whom the New Testament 
was a work in their native language. Other things being equal, their 
opinion on a question of exegesis should have exceptional weight. 


Missionary JuDAIsM.—It seems rather late in the day to enquire 
whether Judaism is capable of making itself felt as a religious system worthy 
of attracting people who are not of the ‘‘ seed of Abraham,” and most of us 
would regard an attempt to convert the world to the Jewish faith as an 
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eminently Quixotic enterprise. An enthusiastic Jew, however, we could 
believe, might regard the undertaking as both a reasonable and a hopeful 
one. The suggestion that it should be entered upon is broached by Mr. O. J. 
Simon in The Jewish Quarterly Review, though it is only fair to him to state 
that by Judaism he means something different from what the word ordinarily 
denotes. He is of the opinion that both on the Christian and on the Jewish 
side very considerable changes in religious opinion have set in: that many 
Christians have ceased to hold the doctrines of the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
and the Atonement, and that in Judaism there is an undeniable modification 
of opinion in respect to matters of ritual, to rabbinical authority, and to the 
restrictions required to maintain the identity of the Jewish people. In the 
one case fundamental dogma is affected, in the other it remains unchanged. 
‘With regard to the nature of God, as to His oneness, His immutability, 
and incorporeality, there has been no ehange whatever; and as to the 
spiritual relations of the human and divine, the religion of the psalmists is 
still the religion of the modern Israelite, whether he be orthodox or re- 
former.” To those, therefore, who have lost their hold on Christianity, and 
who are nevertheless still disposed to cultivate a religious life, he thinks that 
Judaism might be presented in such a form as to meet their wants. He 
would exempt such persons from observance of the distinctive rites of 
Judaism—such as circumcision, the eating of unleavened bread, dietary 
laws, and the keeping of the seventh day as a Sabbath. “ These,” he says, 
‘are institutions which do not possess any important significance for 
persons who are not hereditary members of the House of Israel; they are a 
kind of family tradition.” He would evidently allow converts to hold the 
most advanced views with regard to Old Testament criticism, and to ignore 
or deny the miraculous element in the history of the Jewish people, so long 
as they appreciated at its due value the spiritual experience enshrined in the 
Scriptures, and received the testimony Israel has to give as to the necessity 
and efficacy of a life with God. He suggests also that, with some modifica- 
tion, the great Jewish festivals might still be retained. The Feast of 
Passover could be celebrated as the commemoration of the principle of 
human liberty: those that had their origin in summer and autumn changes 
would still be useful as landmarks in the year; and the Day of Atonement 
could be made to suggest year by year the ideas of remission of sin and 
reconciliation with God. Mr. Simon may assert that he has enunciated 
religion in its ultimate form, but who will go bail for him and make us sure 
that he is in the right? We fear that the learned editors of The Jewish 
Quarterly Review, if they were appealed to, would say that they are not 
responsible for the opinions expressed in any of the articles they insert in it. 
It may be prejudice, but we think that something more than a magazine 
article is needed to authorize such radical changes in the religion that was 
founded at Mount Sinai. The best evidence Mr. Simon can give of his belief 
in his own project is to begin the enterprise he suggests. He will, of course, 
have to begin by converting all Jews to his way of thinking, for unless he 
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does so he will have no ground for asserting that he is giving expression to 
the message that Judaism has for the world. This fact is of itself a 
guarantee that no very hasty changes in religious thought are in store for us. 


THE Pavuuine Epistues.—In an article in The Expository Times on 
“The Gospels and Modern Criticism,” the Rev. Arthur Wright draws an 
illustration of one of the points on which he lays stress from the writings of 
St. Paul. His brief sketch of the main characteristics of the successive 
groups of Epistles and of their connection with the various epochs of the 
Apostle’s life is very suggestive. ‘‘ Read,” he says, ‘‘ the thirteen Epistles 
in their chronological order, as every Bible student ought to do, and you 
trace step by step the development of the Apostle’s inner life. They may be 
arranged into four groups, which, to assist the memory, may be roughly 
separated by an interval of five years in each case. The first group (a.D. 52) 
contains the Epistles to the Thessalonians, which may almost be described as 
a youthful effort. The Tibingen critics, with singular lack of appreciation, 
judged these Epistles to be unworthy of the master-mind, and it is only as 
a first work that we can defend their genuineness, but as such they are of 
the highest value. In the second group (a.D. 57) we have the product of 
manhood. The Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans have no 
equal, whether we regard them in respect of creative genius, of variety, or 
of vigour. They have been accepted as undoubtedly Pauline writings by 
even the most destructive and narrow-minded critics. They are practically 
unassailable. In the third group (a.pD. 62) we have the result of chastened 
experience. The Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
Ephesians are the work of the imprisonment. Age, grief, and disappointment 
have sobered, but given depth to the Apostle’s spiritual hopes. To many 
persons these writings have been the most consolatory of his efforts. Lastly, 
in the Pastoral Epistles (a.p. 68) we see the old man retiring from speculation, 
and devoting himself to organization. The radical has become a moralist. 
He who boldly trusted to great principles now descends to petty details, 
for the time of his departure is at hand, and he feels the need of providing 
successors and endowing them. Here, then, are all the stages of progress 
from weakness through strength to maturity, and even the beginnings of 
decay. [Everything shows that inspiration quickens, vitalizes, energizes, but 
does not alter the laws of thought, nor change the character of the human 
mind,” 


I HAvE to state that the article by Dr. Ginsburg, which appeared in our 
December issue, was not written by him for this Magazine but was originally 
intended for the Pulpit Commentary of which I was Editor and was trans- 
ferred to our pages without Dr. Ginsburg’s consent or knowledge, I being 
under the impression that the article was at my disposal. As I proposed 
inserting the article in our Magazine I added his name to our list of 
contributors, but without thinking it necessary to ask his permission. We 
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apologize to Dr. Ginsburg for so doing, and deeply regret that the article 
contained several printer’s errors, for which he is in no way responsible. 
We are sorry that he should have been subject to this and can understand 
his feeling a very natural annoyance. We the more regret having made use 
of Dr. Ginsburg’s paper on the First Psalm, as we understand that having 
withdrawn it from the Pulpit Commentary, he intends, in due course, to 
publish as an independent work a commentary on the entire Psalter. I 
therefore wish to state publicly that the article is Dr. Ginsburg’s property 
and that I have no claim whatever to the copyright. 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By Rev. W. M. Lewis. 


Tue Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews cannot be maintained 
by the arguments hitherto adduced by its advocates. The place, time, and 
circumstances given during the life of Paul to its production are untenable, 
and leave its difficulties unexplained. 

May it not yet be possible to find in the life of Paul a place, time, and 
circumstances into which the Epistle might be fitted, and which would remove * 
most of the difficulties at present acknowledged to be in the way of ascribing 
it to him as the author? 

The suggestion is here submitted that the Epistle to the Hebrews is the 
joint-production of St. Paul and St. Luke during the imprisonment of the 
former at Caesarea, a.D. 58-60. 

I. Caesarea as the place of writing. 

Criticism has not ascribed to this imprisonment any Epistle of Paul. 
This period of two years is, therefore, a blank in the life of the Apostle as to 
the production of any writing. The treatment of the prisoner-was presum- 
ably similar to that accorded to him at Rome, where he wrote several epistles. 
The restraint on his liberty at Caesarea was not such as to prevent him, had 
he so wished, from writing or inditing an Epistle (Acts xxiv. 23): ‘And he 
commanded a centurion to. keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that 
he should forbid none of his acquaiatance to come unto him,” &c. The 
assigning of “ the Hebrews’’ to this place and time would account satisfac- 
torily for the silence or doubts of the Western Church with regard to its 
authorship. Neither publication nor circulation had connection with the 
West; the Epistle was, therefore, less known there. 

The visit to Jerusalem which led to this imprisonment would account for 
the prominence given in the Epistle to the Temple ritual. Impressions had 
been revived, and the typical significance of the ritual had been suggested 
thereby. 
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Occasion is given for the writing of the Epistle. The visit to Jerusalem 
had brought on the Christian community troubles and persecution, of which 
the Apostle was blamed as being the cause. The Epistle is occupied with 
these troubles, and ‘indicates strained relations between the readers and 
the writer ’’ (Davidson). 

‘They of Italy” (chap. xiii.) are Christians from Italy at Caesarea en route 
to or from Jerusalem—probably ‘‘ from ”—and bearers of succour to the 
imprisoned Apostle, ‘‘ and do minister.’ Tradition, except as based on this 
expression, silent or doubtful as to authorship, is also silent as to place of 
writing, and does not exclude ‘‘ Cesarea.” 

II. Date of writing, a.D. 58-60. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ the most interesting, and we had almost 
said the most able, of all his productions ” (Lewin)—if the production of Paul 
—cannot have been the production of his old age. 

At the time of the Cesarean imprisonment Paul was presumably about 
fifty-five years of age; and the Epistle to the Hebrews, if written at that 
time, follows the Epistle to the Romans, and was followed by that to the 
Colossians. 

The above date is in agreement with chronological references in the 
Epistle—(1) persecutions, and (2) reference to Timothy—if (1) it can be 
maintained, as suggested above, that the persecutions referred to in the 
Epistle were those suffered by the Hebrew Christians from the probable rage 
of the Jewish Sanhedrim at having been baulked of having Paul, their arch- 
enemy into their hands. This, coupled with the known turbulence of the pro- 
curatorship of Felix, appears amply sufficient to satisfy the requirements of 
the references in the Epistle to persecutions. The references are admitted 
not to be adequate as descriptions of the ferocious Neronian persecutions 
(Davidson). 

An argument against the supposition just mentioned cannot be based on 
the silence of the author of ‘‘ Acts,” who, solely occupied with the prisoner, 
is silent even with regard to the séate of the Christian Church at Cesarea, 
which was at this time large and flourishing. 

And (2) if dwoAcXvpévov (xiii. 23), according to the usage of Luke, 
is translated “dismissed” or ‘“‘sent away on a mission” (Lewin). In 
which case I suggest the mission to be as bearer of the Epistle to the Hebrew 
Churches; and the passage is intended as an introduction to Timothy to 
the Church or Churches, and also as a delicate allusion to the sacrifice the 
writer makes in sparing from his side his young friend. 

At this period James—the brother of the Lord—was alive, and bishop of 
Jerusalem ; the unusual jyoupévovs (Heb. xiii.) implies a reference to his 
pre-eminent position. 

III. St. Luke as joint author with St. Paul. 

The former accompanied the Apostle to Jerusalem, and departed from 
Czsarea for Rome as his companion, and the narrative in ‘‘ Acts” of the 
episodes of the imprisonment is that of an eye-witness. He remained at 
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Cesarea during the term of the imprisonment, except the time occupied in 
occasional excursions into Galilee, &c., to collect materials for the Gospel 
and the Acts. 

The theory suggests that the thoughts and sentiments of ‘‘ the Hebrews” 
were given by the Apostle to St. Luke, to be clothed by him in his style and 
language in his private study. Paul had for some time discontinued writing 
with his own hand. He had too high an opinion of the accomplishments of 
the elegant Greek scholar, Luke, to employ him as his amanuensis. The 
writing of elaborate letters in prison would also excite the suspicions of the 
Procurators. The thoughts are those of the Apostle; the writer was Luke. 
The style and language of the Epistle belong to the latter, together with 
some subsidiary thoughts, and an unavoidable colouring even to the subject 
matter. ; 

The supposition here given accounts for the disjointed character of 
“the Hebrews” as compared with the acknowledged Epistles. The Epistle 
could not fail to fall into paragraphs in the conditions supposed. 

The presence of “catch words” in the different paragraphs is also 
accounted for. They would be indispensable aids to memory to the writer 
—the pivots of his thoughts. Heb. xiii. 22, ‘‘ d:a Bpayxéwy,”’ does not refer to 
the brevity of the Epistle. ‘“ Hebrews” is not short even among the 
Epistles of Paul. ‘ Bpaxi,” in Luke, always refers to time ; also in Hebrews, 
Bpaxs te (Heb. ii. 9); therefore da Bpayéwv=“ short intervals,” ‘“ brief, 
stolen occasions,”” an apology therefore for the disjointed character of the 
Epistle, rendered unavoidable by the conditions attaching to the imprisonment 
and the mode adopted for the production of the Epistle. 

IV. Heb. xiii. bears traces of having been written hurriedly (according 
to several expositors). The theory suggests that the accession of Festus, 
and the sudden summoning of Paul to his presence, was the cause of this 
hurried conclusion to the Epistle. Hence it is suggested that the hurry 
begins at xi. 32, ‘‘ time would (will) fail me,” &c. Hence also the impetuous 
rush of the Apostle’s thoughts in chap. xii., and the triple reference to the 
Olympian games (strange in an Epistle to Hebrews), in echo to the cele- 
brations at the time going ou outside, consequent on the accession of Festus 
and the royal visit of Agrippa. May not the vile character of the deposed 
Felix have suggested the apparently unconnected reference to Esau—zépvos 
—PBéBnros—Ss avti Bpwcews, &c. (Heb. xii. 16). 

The Epistle was despatched to the Churches by the hands of Timothy. 
S:a Tioféov in subscript is correct, and is based on a correct rendering of 
droAeAvpévov (xiii. 23). dad rhs "Iradias in subscript is copied irom ver. 24. 
The mission of Timothy with the Epistle rendered unnecessary tne author’s 
name. The hurried conclusion deprived him of the time necessary for the 
usual address, which was written habitually after the Epistle. The strange 
alliteration of the name IlavAos in Heb. i, 1, roAv-roAv-rdAae may also have 
had to do with the omission. 

Corroborative evilence of correctness of the theory advanced both as to 
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authorship and date:—Trains of thought, peculiarities of expression, &c., 
found in the Epistle to the Romans are traceable in ‘‘the Hebrews,” which 
immediately followed it. (Arguments from identical words are pronounced 
by critics irrelevant.) 

1. The quotation from Habakkuk, ‘‘ The just shall live,” having been 
made the text of Galatians and Romans, is touched upon in “ Hebrews” 
before it is dropped (x. 38). 

2. The Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.) is frequently drawn upon for quota- 
tions at this period. Vers. 2, 4, 17, 25 are quoted in 1 and 2 Corinthians; 
vers. 21, 35, in Romans; and in Rom. xv. 10, Paul has arrived at the last 
verse of the song, ‘‘ Rejoice,” &e. According to the theory, the next chapter 
written by Paul is Heb. i., and he is found in that chapter quoting from the 
same verse (i. 6), ‘“‘ Let all the angels’”’—both quotations being ascribed to 
God as the Speaker. 

3. The formula xai radw, having been adopted in Rom. xv., is found 
again frequently in ‘‘ Hebrews,” and is used in the two instances just 
mentioned. 

4. Deut. xxxii. 35, incorrectly quoted in Rom. xii. 19, is identically 
found in Heb. x. 30. 

5. The tripartite nature of man introduced in 1 Thessalonians, and 
referred to frequently in 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans, is glanced at in 
Heb. iv. 12 before it is finally dropped. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, according to the theory, was followed by 
Colossians. Trains of thought pursued in the former are traceable in the 
latter (see Col. i. 5, 12, 15, and notes on these passages in Lightfoot; also 
ii. 17). The services of Luke at Cesarea are delicately acknowledged in 
Col. iv. 14. The salutation 7 xdpis pera révrwv ipov, having been adopted in 
the shortest form in Hebrews owing to pressure, is afterwards adhered to in 
Colossians (al) (see also pvnp. Secpov. Col. iv. 18 compared with Heb. xiii. 3). 

St. Paul was suddenly summoned before Festus and Agrippa. He is 
found in his address gliding into the thoughts and arguments with which he 
had been occupied in producing the ‘‘ Hebrews.” In Acts xxvi. 22, 23 is 
found a summary of Heb. i., ii., iii—*t ight” = spoken, mpwrdroxos; and 
even the unusual order of Heb. ii., iiii—‘* Prophets and Moses.”” In Acts 
xxiii. 6, 7 is found the argument of Heb. vi.-x. in its minutest particulars 
—‘‘the hope of the promise to the fathers’’—leading to the daily continuous 
service of the Temple. The Epistle to the Hebrews, newly despatched, is 
probably the true explanation of «is macdv te tiv xwpav Tis “lovéaias (Acts 
xxvi. 20), otherwise confessedly difficult of explanation. (Compare also the 
expression “little and great’’—Acts xxvi. 22—with the similar expression in 
Heb. viii. 11.) 

Finally, at the time of the Apostle’s arrest at Jerusalem, he was deeply 
pained by the suspicions entertained by the Jews and Christians of his con- 
scientiousness (see Acts xxiii. 1., xxiv. 16, “‘wdoy ovvedijoe” ; drpdoKorov 
ovveidnow éxew; compare these with eroiOapev yap, Ste Kadjv cuveidnow 
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éxouev—Heb. xiii. 18). These references to a “‘ good conscience,” to which 
prominence was given in the address before the Sanhedrim and in the reply 
before Felix, if compared with the words in Heb. xiii. 18, identify in a most 
unmistakable manner the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews with the 
prisoner of Cesarea, 


WHO WERE GUILTY OF CHRIST'S DEATH? 
“By Rey. A. Luxyn Witurams, M.A, 


“Wuo were guilty of Christ’s death?’ Those who take an interest in 
Missions to the Jews know how frequently Jews argue that they were not 
really guilty of this epoch making crime. They endeavour to fix it on the 
Gentiles, or try to show that it can never have happened in the way narrated 
in the Gospels because that account is contrary to Jewish tradition. It has 
been urged that it is impossible to suppose that so many of the recognised 
rules observed in the trial of accused persons, and in their execution, can 
have been broken, as they must have been if the Gospel story is true. The 
investigations recently published by the very learned Prof. Chwolson of St. 
Petersburg, and summarised in the current number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review by Prof. Bacher, himself one of the most scholarly of modern 
expounders of Talmudical literature, go far to throw light upon this diffi- 
culty. He at least makes out a good case for the theery that as the Sad- 
ducees were in power at that time, and not the Pharisees, those rules which 
are to be found in the Talmud, and are therefore of course solely Pharisaic, 
were not then in force. The Pharisees could do nothing against the will of 
the Sadducees. 

Here, however, Prof. Chwolson goes too far. For he asserts that the 
Pharisees, unlike the Sadducees, had no ground of complaint against Jesus, 
and that they showed, by the way they treated Him and His disciples, that 
they were not hostile to Him. The Professor makes much of the agreement 
that existed between Jesus and the followers of Hillel on such a fundamental 
matter as love to man. But although he has himself renounced the tenets 
of Judaism and accepted those of Christianity, he strangely overlooks the 
deep gulf that exists between the two religions. Pharisaism, which is 
essentially Judaism, is, with its doctrine of good works as the basis of 
eternal life, absolutely opposed tu the free grace of Chirist’s teaching. The 
whole method adopted by Christ in His presentation of the truth is so 
radically contrary to the pilpul of the Pharisaic scribes that in this alone we 
have abundant reason for their opposition to Him. 

Yet these are only side remarks in the Professor’s essay. He devotes 
his strength to showing that the day of the death of Christ was, as St. John 
says, the 14th of Nisan, while the passover was eaten on the 13th. But 
how came it that the passover was kept then? The reply has usually been 
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that our Lord observed it in a merely informal way ; or else that it was not 
really the passover at all, but that the meal was called afterwards the pass- 
over, by confusion due to the same Greek term being used to designate both 
the Jewish and the Christian feast. Prof. Chwolson however shows that, 
according to an interpretation of the earlier Helachic authorities, fully 
adopted (as he thinks) only after the time of Christ, the sacrificing of the 
Paschal lamb could not take place upon a Sabbath. Hence, according to 
this principle, if the Passover fell that year upon a Saturday the lamb must 
have been sacrificed earlier. But it could not have been sacrificed upon the 
Friday (ex hypothesi the 14th Nisan) because there would not have been 
time to kill it ‘‘ between the evenings,” according to the meaning of that 
phrase adopted by the Professor (t.e., just before sunset), for fear of infring- 
ing on the Sabbath. Hence in such a case it would be sacrificed upon the 
Thursday, the 13th. With regard to the eating of it, however, two theories 
existed (if we understand the Professor rightly), one adopted by our Lord 
that it should be eaten on the evening of the 13th, the other adopted by the 
high priest Caiaphas that it should not be eaten until the evening of the 14th. 
If this can really be proved, Prof. Chwolson’s deep knowledge of the history 
of the Halacha will have been turned to a very profitable use, for it explains 
most of the strange difficulties to be found in the Gospels, so far as these 
refer to the actual day of the crucifixion, 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 


THE THREEFOLD NATURE OF MAN, 
By Rey. P. J. Guoaa, D.D. 
1 THess, v. 23. 
Textus receptus.—Adrds 5é 6 Oeds rijs elpyvys ayedoat duds ddoredets* kal ddbAnpov Uudv 7d 
mvedua kal ) Wuxh kal 7d oGpa duéuwrrws év Ty rapovolg Too Kuplov judy Inood Xpiorod rypyOetn. 


Authorized Version.—And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly: and J pray God 


your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Revised Version.—And the God of peace Himself sanctify you wholly ; and may your spirit 
and soul and body be preserved entire without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
THERE are no important variations of this verse in the different manuscripts, 
nor need its exegesis for any time occupy our attention. The Apostle calls 
God the God of peace—a phrase which frequently occurs at the close of his 
Epistles (Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. iv.9; 2 Thess. iii, 16), 
because He is the Author and Communicator of peace. The word 6AoreXcis, 
an apex legomena, denotes entirely, completely. The Apostle prays for the 
complete sanctification of his converts—sanctify you wholly. Kat introduces 
the detailed expression of his wish: and may your spirit and soul and body 
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be preserved entire. The adjective 6AdxAnpov is almost synonymous with 
dAoreXcis, and is, not to be limited to the spirit, as is apparently done in the 
Authorized Version, but applies to all three substantives. “Apéurrws, without 
blame, defines 6AdxAnpov typnOein—that they may be preserved in all the 
parts of their being faultless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The 
spirit,” observes Liinemann, ‘is preserved blameless at the advent, when 
the voice of truth rules it, the soul when it strives against all the charms of 
the senses, and the body when it is not abused as the instrument of shame- 
less actions.” 

The chief point which merits our attention is the threefold division of 
human nature, here, apparently, asserted by the Apostle. We usually speak 
of man’s nature as twofold—composed of the body, the material part, and 
the soul or spirit, the immaterial part. St. Paul here speaks of it as three- 
fold—composed of spirit, soul, and body (r5 rvetya, Kal 7) Yu}, Kat Td oOpa). 
By the rvetya St Paul does not here mean the Holy Spirit, for he distin- 
guished the spirit which is in man from the Spirit which is in God (Rom. 
viii. 16); but the higher or spiritual part of our nature, that which assimi- 
lates us to the Spirit of God. By the yv x7 he does not denote the life of 
man, nor the soul in common parlance—the immortal spirit; but the reason, 
the seat of our intellectual and emotional feelings, as they are limited by 
the objects of this world. And by the copa he means our corporeal frame as 
the seat of our passions and appetites. The Apostle does not use the term 
flesh (rap£) to denote the body, because this word is generally employed by 
him in a bad sense, whereas copa is a neutral term. Some suppose that St. 
Paul does not here employ these words in a strict and literal sense, but that 
this threefold division is merely a rhetorical statement, an accommodation 
to current opinions. Thus Professor Jowett remarks: ‘The Apostle is not 
writing a treatise on the soul, but pouring forth from the fulness of his heart 
@ prayer for his converts. Language thus used should not be too closely 
analysed. His words may be compared to similar expressions among our- 
selves—e.g., ‘with my heart and soul.’” But the statement here is too pre- 
cise to admit of such an interpretation. It rather appears to be a distinct 
assertion by the Apostle of the three component parts of human nature— 
spirit, soul, and body. It is true that there are several passages in Scripture 
where human nature is represented as twofold, composed of body and soul, 
or spirit. Thus, in Matt. x. 28, itis represented as composed.of the yv xi} 
and the capa; and in 1 Cor. vii. 34 as composed of the rvetua and the capa, 
Passages also occur where it would seem that the terms yvyi) and rveipa 
are used indiscriminately. But in all these passages the reference is to the 
material and immaterial parts of human nature, where there is no occasion 
to state the distinction of the immaterial part into soul and spirit. Such a 
threefold distinction of human nature was not unknown to the Stoics and 
Platonists, and is to be found in the writings of Philo. Not that St. Paul 
borrowed from that philosophy, but he affirms as a truth what they had 
previously discerned or surmised, 
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Nor is this the only passage of Scripture in which this threefold distine- 
tion is made; it is recognized in other parts of Scripture. Thus the author 
ot the Epistle to the Hebrews says: ‘“ The word of God is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit” (Yvyis xat mvevpatos) (Heb. iv. 12). In 1 Cor. 
ii. 14 the Apostle observes that ‘‘the natural man (vyxixds avOpwros) receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him : and 
he cannot know them, for they are spiritually judged. But he that is 
spiritual (6 mvevparixis) judgeth all things.” The natural man is the man 
actuated by the ¥vx7, whilst the spiritual man is the man actuated by the 
mvevpa. S§o also in 1 Cor. xv. 48 the Apostle says: ‘The first man Adam 
became a living soul (Yvyxiv fGoav); the last Adam became a life-giving 
spirit’ (rvetpa (worowtv). And Judé speaks of those who were sensual (or 
psychical) not having the spirit (YuvyxeKol, rvetpua. pi Exovres) (Jude 19). This 
threefold distinction is illustrated by the adjectives employed by the Apostle 
in reference to each of these parts: cwpatixds belonging to the body (1 Tim. 
iv. 8); Yvxexds belonging to the soul (1 Cor. ii. 14, Jude 19); and rvevparixds 
belonging to the spirit (1 Cor. ii. 15, xv. 44, 45). 

Such & threefold distinction was recognized by Justin Martyr, Ireneus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and other Greek Fathers; whilst the Latin 
Fathers, as Tertullian and Augustine, overlooked it, probably because the 
Latin language did not admit of such distinctions. Thus Justin Martyr 
observes: ‘‘ The body is the house of the soul, and the soul is the house of 
the spirit.” And Ireneus, commenting on our passage, says: ‘‘ What reason 
had the Apostle to pray for the perfect preservation of these three elements 
(spirit, soul, and body), unless he foreknew the re-union of all three, and 
that there is one salvation for them all? They who present all three 
blameless to God will be perfect.” : 

That the soul and spirit are distinct from the body is evident, and does 
not require any proof, provided we are not materialists, but believe in the 
immaterial part of human nature. But the distinction between the soul and 
the spirit, both being immaterial, is not so obvious. The soul is the seat of 
our intellectual and emotional faculties directed toward the objects of this 
world, and not exalted by the hope of immortality toward the objects of the 
heavenly world. The spirit, on the other hand, is the seat of our religious 
nature, and embraces these same faculties directed toward God and heavenly 
objects. The soul is man’s intellectual and emotional nature; the spirit is 
man’s moral and religious nature. The organ of the soul is the reason; the 
organ of the spirit is the conscience. The soul raises man above the beasts 
which perish ; the spirit assimilates him to the angels of God. 

The spirit then, in distinction from the soul, is the seat of man’s religious 
nature. It is by the spirit that we love God, hate sin, delight in holiness, 
strive after righteousness, and exercise the graces of repentance toward God 
and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ. God has given us a moral law, and 
that law He has not only made known to us by revelation, but indelibly 
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engraven on the living tablets of our hearts. Man universally and intuitively 
realizes that truth, and justice, and disinterested love are right, and ought 
to be cultivated ; and that falsehood, dishonesty, and hard-heartedness are 
wrong, and ought to be reprobated. These views are not the result of reason; 
it is not by the intellect, or the yvy7), that we arrive at the conclusion that 
truth is right and falsehood is wrong; it is the intuitive perception of the 
spirit, or the wvetya. And so also the idea of God is an intuitive feeling of 
the human heart; it is the result of an inward voice ; it is the perception of 
the spirit. We may, indeed, reason concerning the existence of God; we 
may infer the existence of an intelligent First Cause from the evidence of 
design as seen in His works; we may arrive at the conviction that ‘‘ God is, 
and is the rewarder of those who seek Him.” But still the idea of God is 
innate in the human spirit: His existence does not require to be demon- 
strated by the intellect. There is a God-consciousness in man; we cannot 
help believing in God, unless we destroy our spiritual nature, or stifle that 
voice of God which speaks in the human heart. Man is a religious being; 
and religion necessarily supposes the existence of God, who is its object. 
Man is possessed of conscience ; and conscience necessarily supposes a moral 
Ruler, who is the Judge of all our actions. Man feels himself under a moral 
law, and a moral law necessarily supposes a Lawgiver. 

It is the spirit, rather than the body or the soul, which is the charac- 
teristic of man, distinguishing him from the lower animals. Many of these 
have, in their corporeal forms, a remarkable. resemblance to the body of man; 
and science is continually lessening the difference between the bodily organs 
of the lower creation and those of the human race. In some of the lower 
animals can be observed traces of a mental nature. They perform actions 
which cannot be referred to mere instinct, but which exhibit signs of reason, 
of memory, of thought, of reflection. They are actuated by affections, such 
as love, and hatred, and trust, resembling those which actuate man. But, 
80 far as can be discerned, they are destitute of a spirit, of the rvetya: this 
is the grand characteristic of the human race. The lower animals.have no 
sense of religion, no realization of God, no feeling of moral accountability, no 
anticipation of a future life, no consciousness of moral improvement, no 
growth in moral character. The spirit is the higher nature of man, that 
which raises him above the lower animal nature; that which assimilates 
him to the angels of God—those blessed spirits who surround the throne of 
the Eternal—that which assimilates him to God Himself, the Father of 
spirits, the source of all spiritual existence. 

Man, we are informed, was made in the image of God (Gen. i. 27); and 
this image constitutes the rvedya, the spiritual nature of man. Godisa 
Spirit, and He breathed into man the breath of life, and man became a living 
spirit. Not that this spirit in man is an emanation from God, according to 
the pantheistic notion, but that it has impressed upon it a resemblance to 
God. The moral law which is written in our hearts is not merely the com- 
mand, but the nature of God. The same virtues of truth, honesty, justice, 
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and disinterested love, which we are all constrained to recognize and admire, 
are in God, our heavenly Father. Truth, for example, is not different in God 
and in us: it is one and the same virtue. God is true and faithful in the 
same sense as man is true and faithful.. What our moral nature approves 
is the character of God—His image in the human soul. Sin, indeed, has 
obscured this image, but has not effaced it. Man, even in the midst of his 
wickedness and his ignorance, discerns the good, however much he may 
choose the evil; he knows the right, even although he may have pleasure 
in the wrong. And hence it is that St. James recognizes the image of God 
as existing in all men, and derives from this a reason why we should reve- 
rence human nature, fallen and degraded though it be: ‘‘ But the tongue 
can no man tame; it is a restless evil, it is full of deadly poison. Therewith 
bless we the Lord and Father ; and therewith curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God” (James iii. 8,9). The reference here is evidently 
not to the original condition of man, prior to the fall, but to his present con- 
dition, as still possessing the image of God. And so also murder is deciared 
to be punishable by death, because man was made in the image of God 
(Gen. iv. 6). There isan innate sense of God in man; His image is impressed 
upon our spirit. We have not to go out of ourselves in search of God; the 
tokens of His existence and presence are within us. The rvedyua which is in 
maz resembles the rvedya which is in God. 

And se also it is this resemblance of man to God, this image of God in 
the human spirit, that renders the incarnation of Christ possible. If there 
were no real resemblance between the moral nature of God and that of man, 
there could not have been an incarnation; for how could the Godhead become 
incarnate in the nature of a being with which it had no real affinity? The 
Lord Jesus Christ is the manifestation of God—the visible image of the 
invisible God. He Himself says: ‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” The same love and trust and holiness that were displayed by Him 
when in the world reside in God, our heavenly Father. But these are 
human virtues; and therefore these human virtues must have their counter- 
part in the character of God. It is this spirit in man, this counterpart of the 
Divine Spirit, that rendered it possible for the Son of God to become man. 

The spirit is as essential a part of human nature as the soul and the 
body. All ‘men have a spirit, in other words a religious nature, or God- 
consciousness, otherwise they would cease to be men. The spirit is the 
characteristic of man, and therefore must be universal. And hence all 
nations, however barbarous and degraded, have some sense of God; they 
all have a religion—some superior being who is the object of their worship. 
There never has been discovered a nation of atheists. Assertions to the 
contrary which have been made by some travellers have been corrected by 
closer examination and more familiar intercourse with the people. In all 
places of the earth, and in all ages of the world, man is a religious being, 
capable of knowing and serving God, endowed not only with an under- 
standing which renders him capable of being taught, but with a conscience 
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which can be appealed to. God has in no place, and at no time, and to no 
nation, left Himself without a witness. His voice has gone throughout all 
the earth, and His words to the end of the world. There is no speech nor 
language where His voice has not been heard. Hence atheism is abnormal 
to human nature; it does violence to man’s spiritual being. Before’a man 
can be an unbeliever in God, he has first to suppress the spirit which is 
within him and to stifle the voice of conscience; to degrade himself in the 
scale of being. 

It is the rvetya also that is the recipient of revelation. As it is the 
spirit that recognizes the moral law, and is cognisant of religious truths, so, 
if there is to be a revelation of new duties to be performed and of new 
truths to be believed, then duties and truths can only be received by man’s 
spiritual nature. If over and above the original religion, as we may call it, 
there is a revealed religion, it is the spiritual faculty that can alone accept 
it. External objects can only be discerned by the eye, and musical sounds 
can only be heard by the ear; the laws of nature can only be understood by 
the reason: so spiritual truths can only be realized by the spirit. It is 
with the heart—the zvedpa—rather than with the intellect--the yvy7)—that 
man believeth unto righteousness. A revelation may be and is confirmed 
by outward signs, such as miracles and prophecies; we may prove its truth 
with the intellect ; we may refute the objections of unbelievers ; but still it is 
only by the spirit that we can actually embrace the disclosures of revelation, 
because they refer not to man’s intellectual, but to man’s moral nature; 
they must be spiritually discerned. And therefore, however important the 
external evidences of religion may be in the removal of difficulties, and in 
answering objections, and in commanding the assent of the intellect, yet it 
is the internal evidences, the experience of the adaptation of the Gospel to 
the spiritual nature of man—to man’s moral wants and aspirations, that can 
command the consent of the heart. 

It is the rvedya that renders man the capable subject of the Spirit’s 
influences. Itis only because man is possessed of a spirit that he is capable 
of being redeemed. As it is the spirit in man which renders the incarnation 
of Christ possible, so it is also the spirit in man which renders possible the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit acts on those powers and faculties 
and feelings which bear a resemblance to Himself; in other words, He 
operates, not so much on the body or the soul, as on the spirit which is in 
man: ‘‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit” (John iii. 6). He sanctifies man’s moral nature; He 
improves his moral character; He implants and strengthens within him holy 
virtugs ; He creates him anew after the image of God in righteousness and 
holiness; He elevates his feelings and desires; and increases his moral 
resemblance to God. The Spirit subdues the power of sin and increases the 
power of holiness in man. He takes possession of the spirit of man: the 
rvetpa is the sphere of His operations. And this is indeed the true exaltation 
of man; for the spirit is his higher nature, and by its improvement man is 
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brouy, At into a nearer resemblance to God. And so also we perceive from 
this the adaptation of the Gospel to all men—to the unlearned as well as to 
the learned—because the Gospel does not so much refer to the intellect as 
to the heart ; and hence the most ignorant are as capable of embracing the 
Gospel and of being influenced by the Spirit as the most enlightened. 

We may also discern from this the nature and the necessity of the new 
birth or regeneration. The fall of man did not occasion the death or 
extinction of the rvetya in man; this still constitutes an essential part of 
human nature; the image of God is not effaced. But the powers of the 
spirit are weakened: it has become paralysed; its normal supremacy over 
human nature has been overthrown. Man, instead of being spiritual 
(zvevpatixds), has become carnal (capxixds), or psychical (Yvyxixds). He is 
actuated by the carnal mind, which is death and enmity against God, and 
not by the spiritual mind, which is life and peace. The spirit is downtrodden 
and dethroned. Hence the great work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration 
is to quicken the spirit, to impart to it new powers, to raise it from a sub- 
ordinate to a pre-eminent position. ‘The spiritual man is the man in whom 
the spirit has the ascendancy over the body and the soul; and this can only 
be effected by the infusion of the Holy Spirit: without the Spirit acting 
upon and quickening the human spirit there is no true spiritual man ; the 
flesh or the soul has the mastery. The natural man, he who is actuated by 
the vx), receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
(xvevpartkas) discerned (1 Cor. ii. 16). 

Each of the three natures in man—the body, soul, and spirit—has its 
special organs by which it performs its functions, and without which it cannot 
operate. The organs of the body are manifold, but there are especially two, 
the heart and the brain, which are pre-eminently essential. The chief organ 
of the soul is the reason, which constitutes man a rational being, and which, 
when highly cultivated, excites our admiration. The chief organ of the 
spirit is the conscience, or what has been termed the moral sense, which 
recognizes and approves of the moral law, and pronounces judgment upon our 
actions, condemning us when we do what is morally wrong, and approving us 
when we do what is morally right (Rom. ii. 14,15). What the heart is to 
the body, what the reason is to the soul, conscience is to the spirit. Con- 
science is the organ by which the spirit works; if we were destitute of this 
faculty there may be a spiritual nature in us, but it cannot manifest itself or 
operate ; just as a man who is blind may have the power of vision, but he 
cannot exercise it, because the organ of vision is awanting. Conscience 
does not belong to the intellectual nature of man ; it pronounces its judgments 
without any reference to the understanding, without any premeditation, and 
without any regard to consequences. The pain arising from violating the 
conscience, and which we call remorse, is different from all other kinds of 
pain ; it bears no resemblance to bodily pain ; it is not similar to that mental 
pain which arises from disappointment, loss, or vexation at the conduct of 
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others; it is purely moral and spiritual, and has reference to the mvetya, 
which is in man. Conscience is the voice of God speaking in the human 
spirit. When all the other powers of man—his bodily organs and his mental 
faculties—revolted from God, conscience remained faithful; it became the 
organ of man’s spiritual nature—the vicegerent of God. 

The rvevpa is the highest, the most important part of human nature, and 
therefore ought to be the most carefully and earnestly cultivated. If we 
neglect our spiritual nature, we degrade ourselves in the scale of being. 
When the body gains the ascendency, and man allows himself to be ruled 
by his bodily passions and appetites, he degrades himself to a level with the 
beasts which perish, being actuated by the same motives or instincts which 
actuate them; his intellectual nature becomes besotted, and his spiritual 
nature is dormant or paralysed. When the soul gains the ascendency, and 
man cultivates his intellectual nature to the neglect of his higher or spiritual 
nature, he becomes sceptical, living without God and without hope in the 
world. It is only when the spirit gains the ascendancy, when we cultivate 
our spiritual nature, when we aim chiefly at moral goodness, that we attain 
to the true end of our being—the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent, and whom to know is eternal life. It is by the spirit that 
we hold fellowship with God. 

All the three parts of human nature are sustained by their appropriate 
food. The body is nourished by the bread which perisheth: this supplies the 
daily waste, and without this nourishment the body would perish. The 
soul has its appropriate nourishment, namely, the exercise of our intellectual 
faculties by thought and reflection—the cultivation of the mind by reading 
and study ; and the exercise of our emotional feelings by fixing our affections 
on their appropriate objects—the cultivation of the heart by social inter- 
course and friendship. And so also the spirit must be fed and sustained. 
We must raise our affections to God, and hold fellowship with Him by 
prayer and meditation and the devout perusal of the sacred Scriptures. We 
must especially exercise the graces of faith and love with reference to the 
Lord Jesus Christ: we must rely at all times upon Him as our Saviour, and 
draw fresh supplies of spiritual life from Him who is the Life of the world. 
Jesus Christ is the Bread of life—the food of the spirit (John vi. 54-57). 
And so also we may deteriorate and weaken all the parts of our nature by 
want of exercise. The body is enfeebled by want of appropriate exercise: 
the intellect is impaired by want of mental activity ; and especially the spirit 
is weakened by want of the exercise of holy affections, and by the neglect of 
prayer and worship and the other means of grace. 

Each part of human nature is capable of being destroyed or rendered 
powerless. The body may be destroyed even in life by various diseases : 
palsy may annihilate its powers, so that all bodily movements become 
impossible. The soul may be destroyed in various ways: madness may 
dethrone the reason, and reduce man to a mere animal existence, or even 
' the excessive indulgence of animal passions may besot or cloud the mind. 
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In like manner the spirit is liable to be destroyed, or at least so paralyzed, 
as to be rendered incapable of being awakened. A man, by offering a deter- 
mined resistance to the principles of his better nature; by refusing to listen 
to the voice of God within him; by disobeying the dictates of his conscience ; 
by nourishing the evil heart of unbelief, may by scepticism and even by 
atheism destroy his spirit. Jude speaks of those who are twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots, and of those who are actuated by the soul, but not 
by the spirit: ‘‘ These are they who separate themselves, sensual,” or, if we 
might coin the word soulish, actuated by the soul, ‘‘ not having the spirit.” 


LURE XXIII. 15. 
- By J. Smatu. 


THERE are two readings in the earlier part of the verse: dvéreuya yap tyas 
mpods avrov (Authorised Version); and dvérene yap airdv mpds yyads (Revised 
Version). There is no difference in the latter part of the verse, which reads: 
kal idov, ovdev afiov Oavdrov éort rerpaypevov airy. In the Vulgate this is 
rendered : Ecce nihil dignum morte actum est ei. Authorised Version: ‘“ For 
I sent you to him; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done unto him.” 
Revised Version: ‘For he sent him back unto us; and, behold, nothing 
worthy of death hath been done by him.” 

The present note has reference only to the true meaning of the latter 
part of the verse; which, I think, is correctly rendered in the Authorised 
Version, and wrongly altered by the Revisers in substituting ‘“‘ by him” for 
“‘to him.” There can be no doubt aire refers to Christ. The dative, both 
in Greek and Latin, expresses the object to whom, not the agent by whom, 
a thing is done. The reading ‘done by him,” adopted by the Revisers, 
arises from a misconception of the meaning of the verb. In Latin ‘done by 
him” would be “ factwm ab eo” ; the verb, however, is not factwm, but actwm, 
in the Vulgate. Ago is the ordinary technical word used in Roman juris- 
prudence to express bringing a suit, raising an action, or taking any proceed- 
ing, civil or criminal, against any one. The meaning of the Latin sentence 
is “‘ Nothing worthy of death has been laid to his charge.” Pilate, in ver. 14, 
says that, having examined Jesus, he had found Him innocent. He then 
goes on to say that Herod had done the same; for he had sent Jesus to 
Herod, and Herod had sent Him back, and nothing worthy of death had 
been laid to His charge. He is not simply repeating a second time his own. 
conviction of our Lord’s innocence; he is refer:ing to the result of the pro- 
cedure before Herod, of which he says (rendering freely), ‘‘ No prosecution 
involving the penalty of death took place against Him: He was not tried for 
any offence inferring capital punishment ; nothing deserving death has been 
laid to His charge.” Herod had mocked our Lord in cruel sport, but, 
instead of trying and sentencing Him, he had sent Him back to Pilate; 
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and it is this that Pilate adduces as a convincing proof of the innocence of 
Jesus; Herod had not even put him on trial. 

The Greek zpdéccw is no doubt more loosely used than the Latin ago. 
The same expression occurs in’ Acts xxv. 25: éy@ dé xarehaBounv pndiv agvov 
Oavarov avriv werpayévar. Vulgate: Ego vero comperi nihil dignum morte 
eum admisisse. And in Acts xxvi. 31: dre ovdév Oavdrov aguv 7 Serpav 
mpdoce 6 GvOpwros odtos. Vulgate: Quia nihil morte aut vinculis dignum 
quid fecit homo iste. There can be little doubt that in each of these three 
passages the more general Greek zpdcow has been rendered by the more 
definite Latin word required by the sense. 

The same interpretation is given by Luther in the German version, 
which reads, ‘‘ Siehe, man hat nichts auf ihn gebracht, das des Todes werth 
sei,” ‘* They have laid nothing to his charge deserving death.” 

Substantially the same meaning is found in Ostervald’s French version, 
*¢ On ne lui a rien fait qui marque qu’il soit digne de mort.” 

With these examples it seems strange that none of the commentators 
whose works I have consulted should even notice this interpretation, which, 
besides giving its natural meaning to ‘‘ airy,” makes the whole passage 
intelligible. I may only add that probably this was the meaning conveyed 
by the Authorized Version to its original readers. It is not long since a 
lawyer ceased to be termed a “doer”; and even to this day, in colloquial 
language, if one suspected of a crime should not be prosecuted by the 
authorities, it would be remarked “ nothing was done to him.” 





‘ A MODERN JEWISH INTERPRETATION OF 
GENESIS XLIX. 10-12, 


By W. Taytor Smita, B.A. 


Tar German translation of Genesis with a commentary by Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, Rabbi of the Israelitish Religious Society at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, which was issued recently as the first instalment of a new edition of 
the Pentateuch for Jewish readers, gives a curious and interesting rendering 
and explanation of this much controverted passage. The word for “ law- 
giver” is translated ‘‘ pen which writes the law.” Not an ordinary pen is 
supposed to be meant, but a much larger and stronger implement, perhaps 
one suitable for engraving an inscription on stone. This is supported by the 
use of the word in the Song of the Well (Num. xxi. 18), where the parallelism 
demands something which could be employed for making a hole in the 
ground ; 





The well which the princes digged, 
Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the sceptre and with their staves. 


It is added that this last passage almost suggests a sceptre so pointed that 
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it could be used if necessary as a writing utensil. Such a sceptre or a large 
stylus for writing on stone might well rest ‘‘ between the feet.” The word 
‘‘ Shiloh,” on the interpretation of which so much ingenuity has been 
wasted, is very oddly treated. The explanation “rest” which has found 
favour with some modern scholars, is not even mentioned, on the reading 
represented by the Septuagint and several other ancient and niodern authori- 
ties 4>¥ for 7%, or the view which regards the word as a proper name. 
Instead of all these explanations Rabbi Hirsch suggests that Tidy may be 
connected with 1%, « the edge of a garment,” “ the utmost end” (rendered 
in the English Bible, Exod. xxviii. 33, ‘‘skirts”); and therefore may mean 
“his end.” The writing of the pronominal suffix with 7 instead of 1 glances 
at weakness. Jacob describes the last generation as Shiloh, meaning 
thereby that a time will come when the kingdom of the house of 
David will be seen in extreme depression, when Judah will be appar- 
ently characterized by the weakness of a woman, not the strength of 
# lion, when in fact it will be thought to be at the last gasp. Just 
then, when the grave diggers of the world’s history are preparing the 
coffin for the expiring Judah, will come a glorious restoration of power and 
influence which .is described or hinted at in the next clause: ‘‘ and to him,” 
to that Judah which seemed on the very verge of dissolution, ‘shall the 
weak old age of the nations belong,” that is, sovereignty over the effete 
Gentile world will be its portion. This strange rendering which is suggested 
in the Midrash Bereshith Rabbah is got by connecting the word Nip 
rendered by most ‘‘ obedience,” with the root 77? “ to be blunted,” * to be 
deprived of power.” This word thus derived is interpreted to mean ‘‘ weak- 
ness of old age.” Thus far our Rabbinic guide has not even alluded to the 
Messianic application of the passage. 

The next two verses however are expressly declared to be Messianic. 
He who binds his foal to the vine and his ass’s colt to the precious vine, &c., 
is the Messiah, the deliverer of humanity, the conqueror of nations. The 
ass on which he rides—the beast of burden of daily life—points at peaceful 
prosperity as a feature of the new order. The king of humanity rides not 
on a horse but an ass; he comes, therefore, as the prince of peace, and he 
binds his animal to vines. The last-mentioned point, the selection of the 
vine as the plant to which the ass is bound, is thought to predict greatly 
increased productiveness in nature—an echo of Talmudic dreams about the 
Messianic age. The vines, in our rabbi’s opinion, are thought of as strong 
trees, and therefore must be very different from the vines of the present 
epoch. Abundance in the natural world and peace in the world of human 
life are said to be everywhere in the prophets two characteristic marks of 
this final era of peace and blessedness. ‘So long,” writes this modern 
rabbi, whose materialistic conception of the happy future is very remarkable, 
‘*as the peaceful animal is not installed in its rights, and the rulers of men 
prefer the warlike horse, and so long as animals are not bound to vines, are 
we far distant from the regeneration of nature and society which we are 
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justified in anticipating.” A Messiah then is still expected by those Jews 
whom our rabbi represents. The Messiahship of Jesus is not openly 
discussed, but it is beyond question covertly assailed. What else can be 
referred to in the remark that the coming helper will not be a God but a 
man whose greatness will consist in his eminent righteousness. The whole 
passage runs thus in the new translation :— 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah and the law-writer’s pen 
from between his feet, until his apparently last weak descendant comes, and 
to him who will exhibit manly strength shall the nations which are worn out 
with age belong. He binds his foal to the vine, the son of his she-ass to 
the precious vine; he has bathed his raiment in wine, his mantle in the 
blood of the grape—he who is more glowing in his eyes than wine, whiter in 
his teeth than milk.” This singular interpretation of a very attractive but 
exceptionally obscure prophecy shows with startling distinctness how 
tenaciously some of the Jews, after eighteen centuries of exile, cling to 
ancient ideas and methods, and how obstinately they still refuse to recognize 
the claims of Christ. 


BALAAM: PROPHET AND SOOTHSAYER. 
By Rev. Davin Merson, B.D. 
(NumBERs xxii., xxiii., xxiv.) 
Tue problems that gather round this singular personage are about the hardest 
to solve in the whole of Scripture. It is not simply that there are inconsis- 
tencies in his character; the character itself seems to be fed from two 
different.sources, and the main difficulty is to get at the one principle that 
must all along have guided the life. There cannot be two supreme principles 
in any man’s life; there must always be one dominating motive. And our 
purpose now will be to endeavour to dig down to the secret spring in the 
character and conduct of this “strange mixture of a man.” Everything 
about him seems twisted; nay, there is a complete rupture between his 
words and his actions, the words leadirg to one conclusion, the actions to 
another. We listen at a time when celestial visions are passing before him, 
and words of seraphic fervour drop from his lips; ina little after we find 
him laying schemes of selfish ambition, and deliberately doing the work of 
the devil.. We feel that there are infinite possibilities of good or evil lurking 
within him; now one is in the ascendant, and now the other. There is the 
appearance of wavering at times; but it is not the wavering of weakness, it 
is the volition of a strong mind. The way a man acts at the supreme 
moments of his life is the best test of what he really is. The crisis reveals 
the character; and it is at critical moments that Balaam comes before us, 
when the latent powers of his being are roused to action. His soul becomes 
a battlefield of opposing forces. Light and darkness, righteousness and sin 
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are in deadly conflict ; while the man himself remains perfectly self-possessed, 
keeping an eye on the main chance, and never failing to strike when his 
chance comes. 

Paradoxical as this description may appear, it must not be rashly 
assumed that Balaam was a monster of inconsistency. To proceed on such 
an assumption would be to prejudice free inquiry. We must allow Scripture 
to tell its own tale about him, and then draw the inference which the premises 
warrant. The two sides of his nature, when studied each apart from the 
other, have led to two estimates of him most diverse and contradictory. 
Some, paying exclusive regard to his words, have pronounced him to be a 
genuine prophet of Jehovah ; others, looking at his selfish greed and mourn- 
ful end, have with equal confidence set him down as an unscrupulous Eastern 
juggler. These are the two extreme opinicns, but, as in most extreme 
opinions, it may safely be said that neither of them expresses the whole truth. 

Was he a prophet of Jehovah? If by prophet is meant one whom God 
uses to convey His message to men, then beyond debate this man was a 
prophet ; for he was the medium of conveying truths which no human insight 
could have discovered, and no human foresight could have predicted. And 
this opens up the wider question as to the place he filled in the scheme of 
Divine revelation. Was he a prophet in the same sense as Elijah or Isaiah? 
Well, not precisely in the same sense. For Elijah and Isaiah were prophets 
under the covenant, and loyal to God and the truth; while Balaam was a 
prophet outside the covenant, and proved false to the cause he represented. 
This fact, and what it implies, may help to furnish the key to the character 
and conduct of this singular man. 

We understand a person best by studying him in the midst of his sur- 
roundings. Where, then, do we find Balaam? He himself speaks of being 
“brought from Aram, out of the mountains of the East,” a description which 
points to the upper part of Mesopotamia, a district which has ever been 
regarded as a hotbed of idolatry and home of the occult arts. Thus we find 
him in circumstances not at all favourable to the worship of the true God. 
Nevertheless he had acquired some knowledge of the true God, partly from 
the lingering remnants of it from primeval times, and partly from direct 
revelation; but this knowledge had got mixed up with pagan superstitions 
and practices. He seems to have carried on as a trade the art of divination, 
and probably belonged to the same class as the Magi who came to worship 
at the manger. At all events, he was a representative of monotheistic wor- 
ship in'that dark region. He has been described as a prophet outside the 
covenant, and in this respect he stands alongside of several other divinely 
commissioned agents in the ages before Moses. The Almighty would seem 
to have made use of one here and another there, to whom He communicated 
His will, and thus. preserved from entire extinction the primitive i. . elation. 
Besides the seer of Mesopotamia, we know of at lec. four others who were 
so honoured—viz., Abraham, in Ur of the Chaldees; Melchizedek, king of 
Salem ; Jethro, priest of Midian ; and Job, the patriarchof Uz. These men 
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were divinely used in keeping alive a knowledge of the One God amid pre- 
vailing polytheism and idolatry, till the time came when a clearer revelation 
should be committed to Moses, as the first great prophet of a new dispen- 
sation. 

If this is a correct account of the matter, some light is thereby shed on 
the position occupied by Balaam in the scheme of Divine revelation. He 
was Heaven’s representative in the darkest portion of the earth. He was 
one of the agents employed by God to keep alive the knowledge of His name. 
But instead of diffusing this knowledge to enlighten those around him, he 
degraded his office, and set himself to make gain out of the spirit of prophecy 
with which he had been endowed. In this respect how different were 
Abraham, and Melchisedek, and Jethro, and Job, all of whom appear to have 
acted up to their light, and served their God as strangers and sojourners on 
the earth, looking not for human wages, but for a home beyond. But Balaam 
betrayed his trust. He was untrue to the light he had, false to the possi- 
bilities of good within him. He had a splendid post assigned him in the 
kingdom of God on earth. Though living in a dark age, and amid a dark 
environment, he was one of the forerunners of a brighter day. He stood on 
the threshold of a new era. The last prophet of an expiring dispensation, he 
stands in sight of all the ages a strange, lonely figure, looming through the 
mists of primeval time ; weird, yet strikingly human; a man of low worldly 
aims, yet not without elements of grandeur; at one time soaring in the 
heights, at another grovelling in the dust. In him the old beliefs and super- 
stitions of pre-Mosaic times had incarnated themselves, and’ his position in 
the twilight of revelation exposed him to temptations which he was ill-fitted 
to resist. 

While, therefore, accepting the view that Balaam was a prophet with a 
distinct mission from God, we must not forget that he also followed the art 
of divination, and it was this latter office that exposed him to the temptation 
which proved his ruin. But is there not an incongruity in ascribing to one 
man two offices so diverse? He might have been either a prophet or a 
soothsayer, says one, but not both. Why not? weask. There is no more 
inconsistency in saying that Balaam the prophet was a soothsayer than in 
saying that Paul the Apostle was a tentmaker. As a matter of fact, we 
know that St. Paul was both, and there was nothing to hinder Balaam also 
from filling the double office ascribed to him. The art of divination or sooth- 
saying was at that time a respectable calling, to which the cleverest men of 
the day might devote themselves. To this class belonged the Magians of 
Gospel history. The men who followed this profession constituted a sort 
of priestly caste, and were the teachers and guides of the people. They 
were the learned aristocracy of the day, and appear to have occupied an 
honourable place in the community ; but it is easily seen that in a dark age 
and among an ignorant people there was great temptation for an unscrupulous 
man to use his art for base ends, and this was in many cases what actually 
took place : soothsaying became jugglery, Magianism degenerated into magic. 
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That the profession had sunk so low as this in Balaam’s time is by no 
means clear; still, when any business gets into the hands of a class, there 
is a tendency to manage it for the benefit of that class. To a certain extent, 
therefore, Balaam’s trade exposed him to moral perils. In his double 
capacity of prophet and soothsayer, he had unusual opportunities, if dis- 
posed to use them, of making gain out of godliness. Unfortunately, the 
temptation was too strong for him, and he carried the meanest spirit of his 
craft into his work as a prophet. It cannot fairly be said that he descended 
to jugglery or tricks of magic, indeed he refused to do either more or less 
than what God commanded him. : What took place was something like this: 
Being in the habit of taking a fee for his services in the art of divination, he 
attempted to do the same when speaking under Divine inspiration. He was 
at perfect liberty to put a price on his services in the ordinary prosecution of 
his trade; but when uttering the message which God had given him, he had 
no right to tamper with it for the sake of human wages. He was desirous 
so to modify the message as to entitle him to earn Balak’s reward. His 
error lay in carrying the commercial spirit into the spiritual sphere, and 
acting as if God’s favour or frown could be bought with money. It was a 
fatal error, and shows that the possession of supreme gifts is often far 
removed from a gracious heart. Naturally Balaam was a man of high 
endowments and keen discernment, and his natural faculties had been 
quickened by the Spirit of God, but he was still worldly at heart, and 
carried this temper into the highest and most sacred of functions. He pros- 
tituted the gifts bestowed on him by God to selfish ends, and thereby 
quenched the inner light of Divine truth. There was a light placed within 
him sufficient to guide him, if he had given heed to it, but his own hand 
extinguished it, : 

*¢ His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires : 
A man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires.” 

Nor are there wanting like instances among those who enjoy greater 
privileges than Balaam. Under the Jewish Dispensation, when the heavenly 
light shone brighter than in patriarchal times, we have Saul and the 
‘«man of God who came out of Judah” (1 Kings xiii. 1); the former, though 
the spirit was bestowed on him, broke through Divine restraints and went 
headlong to ruin ; the latter, though unmistakably under Divine inspiration 
at one time, passed away under a cloud in an act of deliberate disobedience. 
Then under the clearer light of Christianity we have such falls from faith as 
Judas Iscariot, Simon Magus, and Demas. All of them made shipwreck on 
the same rock. That rock was worldliness, avarice, greed. They were false 
to the light that would have guided them toa safe port. They used their 
spiritual privileges for unspiritual ends. In the face of such examples it 
cannot well be maintained that Balaam’s case was unique. He wasa Divine 
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medium, as at one time were Saul, the nameless prophet of Judah, and 
Judas Iscariot ; but neither he nor they ever yielded to the power of the 
truth. The light was clear enough, but the heart -vas wilfully shut against 
its entrance. They saw the better, but followed the worse. And the con- 
clusion which all these cases point to is that the Divine Spirit may use men 
for highest ends, while these men may receive the grace of God in vain. 

Passing from generalities, let us now follow the Mesopotamian seer 
through the windings of his crooked career. A brief allusion to the facts 
must suffice, The arrival of Israel on the plains of Moab spread alarm 
among the neighbouring nations, and a deputation, organized by Balak, 
king of Moab, was sent to Balaam asking him to come and curse the 
invaders. It is plain from the tone of the request that the son of Beor had 
a fame far and wide for success in the work to which he was summoned. 
The words of Balak, ‘*I wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he 
whom thou cursest is cursed,” imply that Balaam’s benedictions and impre- 
cations had often been verified. From this we seem justified in drawing the 
inference that God had spoken through him in the past—that he was a man 
gifted with the real prophetic spirit and insight. But the gift of prophecy 
was no safeguard against error in conduct. Though under the Spirit's 
guidance when delivering God’s message, in the sphere of action he is thrown 
back on the ordinary means of human guidance, and here he broke down. 
It was no fault of his that the princes of Moab brought the “ rewards of 
divination in their hands,” as a fee or bribe for the services they asked. 
Balaam’s mistake lay in allowing the rewards to sway his conduct. At this 
point he was much in the same position as Elisha when Naaman brought 
him presents as an inducement to the prophet to cure the leper of his 
disease. The temptation was the same in both cases, but how different was 
the conduct of the two tempted prophets! The contrast shows the point 
where the Mesopotamian went wrong. We cannot see, as some maintain, 
that he did wrong in lodging the deputation over night, till he should 
ascertain the Divine will, as the Divine will was often made known in dreams 
and visions of the night (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 5-10; Gen. xli. 1-8; Dan. ii., iv., 
and vii.). But the reply he received from God during the night ought to 
have been final, ‘Thou shalt not go with them; thou shalt not curse the 
people, for they are blessed.” To dally with the temptation after that was 
to yield; to falter was to fall. His reply to the deputation has certainly the 
appearance of loyalty to God, but only in appearance; and Balak was quick 
enough to detect in it an implied wish to go, if Divine permission could be 
got, ‘‘ The Lord refuseth to let me go with you,” «.¢., I am willing to do what 
you want, if God would permit me. 

Balak pushed his advantage. He knew his man and worked on his 
weakness. A second and more-influential deputation was sent to hold out 
the prospect of promotion to very great honour as a further inducement to 
come and curse Israel. The coils of the tempter were tightening fast round 
the prophet, and this suggestion ought to have been repelled without hesita- 
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tion; but again he harboured the messengers, and again made a pious show 
of consulting God to see if there was not a via media whereby he might 
convey the Divine message and yet secure Balak’s rewards. He did not wish 
to disobey God, he had as yet no determination to sacrifice truth, but his 
soul was fired with the hope of grasping the gleaming gold. This was his 
ruling passion, but meanwhile he reins it in, and artfully angles for such a 
command from God as would enable him to gratify it. His heart is set on 
the wages of unrighteousness, but he does not dare to catch the nearest way; 
he 
** Would not play false 
And yet would wrongly win.” 

By-and-bye his scruples give way, and the die is cast, as it often is, in the 
dark. The vision of the night told him to go with the men, if they called 
him; but we do not read that they ever did call him; nevertheless he was 
ready in the morning to accompany them. Nothing had taken place to 
justify this action. The case was precisely where it stood when the first 
deputation left, There was no additional reason why he should comply. 
The only difference lay in the more flattering prospects held out, and hence 
we conclude that this was what determined his conduct. 

‘“‘ God’s anger was kindled against him because he went.” The question 
is sometimes asked here: Why give him leave to go and then be angry with 
him because he went? But the fact is he had never really got permission to 
go. The condition was not fulfilled, z.e., the princes of Moab, so far as we 
know, did not call him. He rose and went with them without being called, 
and therefore without getting permission. But evenif he had got permission 
he was not necessarily on safe ground. For Divine permission does not 
imply Divine approval. God did not approve of. Israel’s desire for a king, 
yet He sent them a king in His anger; He did not approve of the tribes 
lusting for flesh in the desert, yet He granted their request, and it became a 
curse to them. There is a law in the Divine kin~dom that, if a man is bent 
on going the wrong way, the checks become fewer and fewer until he gets his 
wish. In Balaam’s case it was fast coming to this. He was now thoroughly 
in the grip of his great temptation, and the barriers were melting away. 

The crisis came in the course of his fatal journey to Balak. And this 
brings us to the episode of the ass, an episode which has obstinately refused 
to yield its secret to the most skilful pen. It may be well to say at once 
that we dismiss the notion of its being either fable or vision. If it is not 
real history, why should it oceur in the heart of a historical narrative? We 
believe we are in the region of real history, and there is a supernatural in- 
cident or miracle in it, the only question being, where are we to place the 
miracle? in the animal or in its master? There is surely room for difference 
of opinion on this point. Is it necessary to hold that the animal expressed 
itself in articulate speech? Will not less than this satisfy the conditions of 
the problem and still be consistent with the miraculous? It may help us 
towards a solution, if we keep in mind the purpose for which this episode is 
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introduced. Its purpose was to arrest the prophet in his downward career ; 
the angel stood in the way with drawn sword, but the prophet’s eyes were 
shut, his mind was for the moment closed to the supernatural and fixed on 
the wages of unrighteousness. The animal on which he rode was made the 
medium through which the Divine message was to reach his conscience and 
open his eyes, and to endow it with articulate speesh for that purpose seems 
a waste of Divine power. Would not the natural action of the animal be 
sufficient, the Spirit of God applying it to rebuke the prophet’s perverse 
way? When our Lord wrought His miracles He acted in accordance with 
His nature. Properly speaking, He did no supernatural works, as far as He 
Himself was concerned. His works were supernatural only to the on- 
lookers who discerned the finger of God. So in the case before us, is it not 
enough to say that the animal expressed itself in accordance with its nature, 
and that Balaam interpreted this as a message from God? The supernatural 
element would seem to lie in this: that the action of the animal in refusing 
to proceed was, by the Divine Spirit, so brought home to Balaam’s soul that 
he saw in it a picture of his own self-willed conduct. It was to him as the 
reproving voice of God. The animal stopped when the arresting angel stood 
in the way; this was what its master should have done. 

This view is confirmed by two circumstances: first, that the prophet 
manifests no surprise at such an extraordinary thing as an animal speaking 
—surely this is unaccountable if the animal did actually speak ; and secondly, 
that those in his company seem to have heard no such accents as fell on his 
ears, and whatever they were, they were intelligible to him alone. Can these 
two things be reconciled with articulate speech? It is little to the purpose 
to refer to Peter’s words that the ‘‘ dumb animal spoke with a man’s voice,” 
‘for such language might be used quite consistently with the explanation just 
given. God was unmistakably present and opened the mouth of the ass, so 
that from it fell such sounds or accents as were not only intelligible to 
Balaam, but stung him to the quick on account of his sin; 

Under this stinging rebuke the prophet paused for a moment in his 
madness, as with open eye he saw the angel standing in the way. ‘I have 
sinned,” said the erring man; ‘now therefore, if it displease thee, I will 
get me back again.” ‘Go with the men,” said the angel; and Balaam 
went to his doom. There is a pious sound about the words, “ If it displease 
thee, I will get me back again”; and there is a semblance of permission in 
‘‘Go with the men.” But the piety is conditional, and therefore worthless ; 
and the permission, though seemingly absolute, throws the whole burden of 
deciding on the man himself. As if the angel had said, “ No, no, it is you 
who must decide whether to go on or not; you have come thus far against 
my commands, and if you advance a step further, it is at your own peril.” 
Balaam went on, and no restraining angel met himany more. Itisa terrible 
thing when the Divine restraints are all withdrawn from the path of the 
perverse. The end is not far off. 

In a little we find the seer, along with Balak, on the heights of Moab, 
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looking down on the goodly tents of Jacob, pronouncing blessing after blessing 
on the chosen nation. Splendid visions pass before him of the future of that 
nation. He was for the moment, if ever man was, inspired to utter truths 
that had been hidden with God; and yet when the vision passed, he sank 
back into himself again. It is hard to think that earthly prizes could have 
had such a fatal fascination for aman whose open eye had pierced the secrets 
of the invisible. To see what he saw, and not be permanently impressed, is 
a psychological marvel. 


** He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 
Before him lay.” 


It is no part of our present purpose to expound his visions or parables. 
But two questions suggested by them court attention in passing. The first 
bears on inspiration. That he prophesied as one taught of God is beyond 
dispute. He spoke under Divine control, for he himself says more than once, 
“The word that God says unto me, that shall I speak.” Here, then, is a 
man whose utterances were guided by the Holy Spirit, and yet his heart was 
not right with God. Does God inspire unholy men? Does inspiration neces- 
sarily imply a spirit in sympathy with the truths uttered? We are told 
that ‘‘ holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” But 
did the Holy Spirit not speak also through men to whom the term “ holy” 
can hardly beapplied? Balaam, for one. In framing a theory of inspiration 
this is a phenomenon that has to be reckoned with. 

Another important point comes out in the fourth parable, in which the 
seer says: ‘‘ There shall come a star out of J acob, and a sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel.”” Have we not here clear proof that Balaam filled a distinct 
place in the scheme of Divine revelation? We have already mentioned that 
he was a forerunner of the Jewish Dispensation. But he was more. His 
prophecies prepared the heathen world for the advent of Christ ; for it can 
hardly be doubted that the prophecy of the star rising out of Jacob contributed 
to the general belief in the birth of a great Ruler among the sons of Jacob. 
And so when the sign in the heavens appeared at the birth of Jesus, the 
Chaldean astrologers understood what it meant. Balaam’s prophecy had 
lingered among them till it was fulfilled in the star which guided the Wise 
Men to the Manger of Bethlehem. 

But we must trace this tragic story to its close. The last scene reveals 
the depth of degradation to which this gifted man had sunk. He had not 
been permitted to lay his ban on the people of God, but there was a more 
effective way of calling down on them the curse which Balak desired. The 
curse causeless will not fall, and if he can induce them to act so as to incur 
God’s wrath, his end will be gained. The curse will fall and the rewards 
will be earned. To this end he now applies himself with diabolic subtlety. 
Now that he had discharged his mission as a prophet, it may be possible for 
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him yet to grasp the rewards cn which his heart was set. He will not, 
however, personally cause Israel to sin, but he will get the thing done by 
throwing a stumbling-block in their way. His plan need not be detailed 
here. Enough to say that on his advice the.daughters of Moab and Miriam 
invited the men of Israel to one of their banquets ; under the excitement of 
such revelries the result could easily be foreseen. A snare was laid for them, 
and they fell into it. The wrath of the Lord was kindled against them, and 
24,000 of them died of pestilence. In a war of revenge that followed, 
Balaam fell fighting among the foes of God. 

With the main facts now before us it would be easy to pronounce severe 
sentence on this child of destiny. But there is no need; Scripture has done 
that, and we are content to abide by its verdict. Let him stand in his own 
place, a type of those who forfeit the favour of God without winning the 
prizes of the world, a beacon light to the ages, warning men off the rocks on 
which so many have struck and gone down. Aman of rich endowments and 
strong passions, Balaam gave reins to the latter and fell a victim to his 
lower nature in his greed of gain. A man to whom the windows of heaven 
were opened, and who saw the duty and blessedness of walking with God, 
yet all the while he kept an eye on the world’s prize, pursuing it with fatal 
eagerness; and just when it seemed mercifully put beyond his reach, he 
made one bold final dash to grasp it, and perished in the attempt; and so 
to the end of time he stands a monument of warning to those who 
deliberately frustrate the grace of God, who know their duty but who do it 
not. 


THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


4 POET INTERPRETED BY A PHILOSOPHER} 
By Rev. Tuomas B, Kitpatricr, B.D. 


A port serves a double purpose to the philosopher in his endeavour to inter- 
pret the life of man. In the first place, the poet supplies the philosopher 
with fact, not mingled, as in newspapers and other chronicles, with a mass 
of irrelevant detail, but pure and simple in its moral and spiritual significance. 
In this respect, the poetry of Browning is a perfect storehouse for the 
moralist or ethical investigator. His ‘‘men and women,” his dramatic 
episodes, all present in intensest, most concrete reality some phase of that 
moral problem which it is the business of the philosopher to deal with by 
methods of analysis and reflection. 

In the second place, the poet expresses, consciously or unconsciously, 


1 Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University College of North Wales. 
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some leading thought or principle peculiar to the age to which he belongs. 
Shakespeare, indeed, as Professor Jones points out, is an exception to this 
rule, and has a quite universal value. But Browning, at least, is a man of 
his age and time, and gives poetic utterance to the ideas which have emerged 
in this century, and shall shape the lives of men in many days tocome. In 
chapter iii., Professor Jones has given a masterly review of the course of 
thought since the Elizabethan period through the successive stages of 
Puritanism, the renaissance of the flesh, the age of prose, down to our own 
day, with its new life and its deeper insight into the spiritual meanings of 
the world and human history. To this age both Wordsworth and Browning 
belong. Wordsworth is the poet of nature, and reveals the Divine truth of 
which nature is the splendid vehicle. Browning, while accepting Words- 
worth’s interpretation of nature, pursues the poetic task further, and sings of 
man, vindicating, now in gems of artistic beauty, and now in elaborate argu- 
ment which almost denies the form of art, the Divine truth which lives amid 
the action and passion, the splendour and the gloom, of man’s passage through 
ths ‘‘ probation-space”’ of earth. The philosopher, therefore, who seeks to 
understand this age, and to weld its dominant thought into the articulate 
fulness of truth, necessarily turns to Browning for guidance. ‘‘ His work, 
though intuitive and perceptive as to form, ‘ gaining God by first leap,’ as 
all true art must do, leaves the impression, when regarded as a whole, of an 
articulated system. It is a view of man’s life and destiny that can be main- 
tained, not only during the impassioned moods of poetry, but in the very 
presence of criticism and doubt.” In this light, accordingly, Professor 
Jones views Browning, namely, as one who holds, teaches, and even 
preaches a Philosophy of Life. His book is an estimate of that philosophy, 
an effort to exhibit its truth, correct its error, and use it as.a basis for the 
proof of an ampler and more satisfactory view of life. In reading Professor 
Jones’ book, therefore, we are interested and instructed by his interpretation 
of Browning; but we are still more interested by his exposition of a thought 
which he claims to be richer and truer than that to which Browning attained. 
We need not stay, accordingly, to trace Professor Jones’ detailed interpretation 
and criticism of Browning, or to inquire whether it is at all times just. We 
desire rather to understand, if possible, Professor Jones’ own doctrine on 
these great problems of the intellectual and moral life of man. In passing, 
we would congratulate the Scottish University, to whose staff Professor 
Jones now belongs, on having obtained for its chair of philosophy a teacher 
whose ability is so conspicuous, whose record has been so brilliant, who adds 
to great speculative power a practical interest in those problems of individual 
and social well-being whose ultimate solution will be wrought out, not in 
theory, but in conduct and character. 
The philosophical doctrine which Professor Jones expands in this 
estimate of Browning is that of thorough-going idealism. Thought, mind, 
spirit, is supreme in the universe, the ultimate explanation of all tuings, 
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that in which they all live and move and have their being. It is essential 
to idealism of this whole-hearted type that nothing should be left out of the 
all-embracing sweep of that spiritual principle to which it assigns a position 
of absolute supremacy. There must remain outside of it, nothing im- 
penetrable by it, unsubdued to its interpretative power. In the world of 
knowledge it must reign supreme, thought being the absolute prius of all 
things, entering into their very constitution as at once knowable and real. 
In the world of action and character also the came principle must vindicate 
itself against facts which might appear to threaten its sovereignty. Evil 
itself must yield up its independence, and own itself conquered by the power 
of a principle by whose invincible operation all things work together for 
good. It will be seen at a glance that a philosophy of this type stands in 
the very closest relation to Christianity. Christians may well look toward 
it as a magnificent ally in defending the reality of spirit against all lower 
explanations of life and experience. Idealism itself, however, in the hands of 
Professor Jones and other exponents, seems to advance a still higher claim. 
It is not only an ally of Christianity. It is Christianity, disentangled from 
dogmatic distinctions and from historical details, which do not enter into 
the essence of that dominant idea, which Christianity in the last resort 
actually is. Professor Jones in a notice of Gallinetz’s “ Problem of Ethics” 
speaks in condemnation of those ‘‘ who ultimately base their religious and 
ethical faith, not upon its inward rational coherence, but upon a historical 
event.” In this suggested distinction between idea and event, so that the 
idea might be retained while the event is neglected, there lies the possibility 
of a profounder antagonism between Christianity and this idealistic 
philosophy than has yet emerged between Christian faith on the one hand, 
and any form of philosophical theory on the other. Such a rupture and 
such an antagonism are greatly to be deprecated. Christianity must always 
be itself an idealism inasmuch as it regards Spirit as the ultimate truth and 
the ultimate reality ; and it is the conviction of Christians that the Idea, 
which is the highest explanation of the ultimate problem of life and mind, is 
so bound to the Event, of which the Christian Church is the standing 
witness in the world, that without the Event the Idea would prove powerless 
to vindicate for itself objective truth, and would finally pass away as one 
more merely subjective and therefore inadequate theory. 

When we turn to Professor Jones’ treatment of his theme, we find two 
masterly chapters in which idealism is regarded chiefly as a doctrine of 
knowledge. It is impossible to follow his argument in detail. In one 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ Browning’s Idealism and its Philosophical Justification,” 
we find him refuting that pseudo-philosophy which has failed to learn the 
lesson of Hume’s destruction of sensationalism. Here he is really summariz- 
ing the work which Professor Caird, of Glasgow, and the late Professor 
Green, of Oxford, have already accomplished. But even when Professor 
Jones is traversing beaten ground he has always some fresh points of 
interest to bring into view. His hearty adoption of the category of develop- 
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ment, and the almost humorous way in which ‘he turns it into an instrument 
of idealist triumph, are peculiarly interesting. We can allow ourselves only 
a few lines of quotation. 

‘*The idea of evolution, when it is not muddled, is synthetic—not analytic ; it explains 
the simplest in the light of the complex, the beginning in the light of the end, and not vice 
versd. In aword, it follows the ways of nature, the footsteps of fact, instead of inventing a 
wilful backward path of its own. And nature explains by gradually expanding. If we 
hearken to nature, and not to the voice of illusory preconceptions, we shall hear her proclaim 
at the last stage, ‘ Here is the meaning of the seedling.’ Now it is clear what it really was; 
for the power which lay dormané has pushed itself into light, through bud and flower and leaf 
and fruit. The reality of a growing thing is its highest form of being. The last’ explains the 
first, but not the first the last. The first is abstract, incomplete, not yet actual, but mere 
potency ; and we could never know even the potency, except in the light of its own actualiza- 
tion.” .... ‘*That the idea of evolution, even when applied in this consistent way, has 
difficulties of its own, it is scarcely necessary to say. But there is nothing in it which imperils 
the ethical and religious interests of humanity, or tends to reduce man into a natural 
phenomenon. Instead of degrading man, it lifts nature into a manifestation of spirit.” 4 

In treating, as he does in this chapter, of Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer, 
Professor Jones moves with a sense of easy triumph. But in the chapter 
entitled ‘“‘A Criticism of Browning’s View of the Failure of Knowledge,” 
Professor Jones is as one who draws his ‘ringing gauntlets’’ on. He 
stands face to face with an antagonist whom he does not name, though 
he describes and discusses his views. There is something, by the way, 
dramatic, almost ominous, in this reticence. It is like an artillery duel 
fought in darkness. We hear the roar and see the flash of the guns; but 
we cannot discern the faces of the combatants. The antagonist in this 
case is an idealist, too, after a fashion, who carries the Idea forward, almost 
to a complete victory. The outer world, as we know it, according to teachers 
of this school, is indeed framed by thought. They have learned Hume’s 
lesson. They have accepted Kant’s teaching, and remain abiding at that 
point. Experience is constituted by thought. But still it is only thought 
working in the minds of men. Between thought and reality there is still a 
great gulf fixed. Thought pressing downward through experience never 
touches the bed-rock of things as they really are. 

This is an idealism, indeed, but one that is framed on a strictly limited 
plan. It says to men, “ Here is thecircle of your experience. Here thought 
is supreme. Live here and be content. But outside this thought-world 
there is another, the world of reality. What goes on there, what gigantic 
forces play, whether after all the ultimate reality is matter, and the ultimate 
victory that of evil, men know not, nor can know.” With this position 
Professor Jones closely grapples, and it is well he should, for such a doctrine 
is the despair both of thought and action. To be condemned to unreality 
is to be exposed, in knowledge to utter scepticism, in action to the merest 
hedonism. Ifin knowledge I never touch fact, of what worth is knowing ? 
If in action I never share the victory of good, and am never sure whether 
thereisa goodor whether it will ultimately be victorious, of what worth is living? 
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Into the details of Professor Jones’ reply we cannot enter. He denies the 
distinction which this philosophy draws between thought and reality. What, 
he asks in effect, is that reality which is not relative to thought? What isa 
thing unknowable, yet known to be unknowable? His central position is 
gathered into such sentences as these: ‘‘ Thought apart from things is quite 
empty, just as things apart from thought are blind. Such thought and such 
reality are mere abstractions, hypostatized by false metaphysics; they are 
elements of truth rent asunder, and destroyed in the rending.” ... “* There 
is no mauvais pas from thought to things.” . . . ‘The distinction between 
thought and reality is a distinction within a deeper unity. And that unity 
must not be regarded as something additional to both, or as a third 
something. Its their unity. It is both reality and thought: it is existing 
thought, or reality knowing itself and existing through its knowledge of self; 
it is self-consciousness.” } 

Here Professor Jones has uttered the last word of his philosophy and 
of all the philosophy which seeks to interpret the teaching of Hegel. “ Self- 
consciousness,” he repeats, ‘is the key to all the problems of nature.” 2 
But this last word is itself a problem. What is this Self, thus conscious of 
itself, and forming in itself the unity of reality and thought? Where is it 
conscious of itself, in the individual, or in the race? Or isit a Self, other 
than the innumerable Selves of humanity? And if so, what relation 
subsists between it and them? Ought we not to have from the point of 
view of Hegelianism a thorough-going account of what a Self or of what 
Personality is? These are questions to which no doubt Professor Jones has 
a satisfactory answer. But he has not stated itin this book, and accordingly, 
I submit, the value of his vindication of idealism even as a doctrine of 
knowledge is distinctly diminished. 

It is, however, in the ethical and religious applications of the idea that 
the difficulty is most keenly felt. Idealism undertakes to show that, as in 
the sphere of knowledge, there is no external reality impenetrable by the 
central principle of self-consciousness, so in the sphere of morality there is 
no evil which is not subdued and transmuted by this same victorious 
principle. Browning achieved this result by bidding defiance to thought, 
and making his ultimate appeal to feeling. But such an escape from the 
difficulty is not open to Professor Jones, holding as he does that ‘‘ knowledge 
does not fail.” His idealism must be complete even in face of the evil which 
darkens human life and perplexes the minds of men. The chapter in which 
he deals with this question, entitled ‘“‘Optimism and Ethics,” is the most 
important in the whole book. So close is the reasoning, so subtle is the 
thought, that it is difficult to state in short compass his doctrine without 
doing it injustice. : 

Man’s emergence from a merely instinctive life is accompanied by the 
recognition and condemnation of evil and failure in himself, and the world in 
which he dwells, and to which he is inextricably tied. Often the denunciation 
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waxes fierce and despairing. Here, for instance, Carlyle stopped and con- 
fronted things as they are with a continual conception of what they ought to 
be, yet never are. But the question at once arises, Whence comes this 
“ought to be”? In name of what are self and the world so utterly 
condemned? Plainly, our ability to condemn is grounded on our possession 
of an ideal. By this moral idéal we condemn the stage at which we are, and 
from it rise to another which more nearly corresponds to the ideal, which, in 
turn, falls short, and forms the starting point for new advance. The ideal, 
accordingly, is the real and the eternal. The actual is the phenomenal and 
the transient. The ideal is for ever encroaching on the actual, taking it into 
itself, and transforming it into its own likeness. The ideal is, therefore, more 
than an idea which good men entertain. It is more even than a true idea. 
‘Tt is an idea which has causative force in it. It supplies motives; it is an 
incentive to action; and, though in one sense a thing of the future, it is also 
the actual spring and source of present activity.” .... A man’s “ true life 
lies in the realization of his ideal, and his advance towards it is his coming 
to himself. Only in attaining to it does he attain reality, and the only 
realization possible for him in the present is just the consciousness of the 
potency of the ideal. To him to live is to realize his ideal. It is a power 
that irks till it finds expression in moral habits that accord with its nature, 
i.e., till the spirit has, out of its environment, created a body adequate to 
itself.””1_ A doubt may, indeed, arise as to whether this ideal, which is thus 
striving for realization, will ever attain it. The answer is that the ideal 
carries with it its own guarantee. Wherever it is recognized, there it is, a 
present reality, a possession which is the earnest of unfailing attainment. 
Moral development, all human history, which also includes the life of nature, 
is the self-manifestation of the ideal. It is God “ lifting man up to Himself,’’? 
while, at the same time, it is man’s own moral endeavour, so that we can no 
longer abstractly separate God and man. God and man meet in the unity of 
spiritual being. This conception “of the identity of the human and divine” 
Professor Jones declares to be ‘‘a perfectly familiar Christian idea” ;*.and 
contrasts ‘‘ the sublime boldness of the Nazarene Teacher’’ in proclaiming 
it, with the unwise shrinking of both theology and philosophy, which “ set 
up prudential differences between God and man—differences not of degree 
only, but of nature,’’4 

In all this there is so much so beautiful, so true, and so inspiring, 
and it is all stated and illustrated with such power and persuasiveness, that 
we are reluctant to take exception to anything. None the less, difficulties 
do remain, and these we would state, less as objections to idealism than 
as points upon which we desire from Professor Jones further elucidation. 

In the first place, we, have an uneasy sense that the question of evil 
has not been thoroughly disposed of. Evil exists, it would seem, to be 
disposed of. The ideal manifests itself in the continual conquest and 
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transmutation of evil. Moral progress consists in a constant recoil from 
evil and rise above it. But progress can never end. Life lies in develop- 
ment. Are we driven to say, therefore, that evil is necessary as a condition 
of the self-manifestation of the ideal? But as soon as we say that evil 
is a necessity, however much we may qualify or explain the statement, 
the dream of optimism is at an end. It is, no doubt, true that a man 
may advance morally in spite of evil, nay, that in his battle with evil he 
may attain to very excellent virtue. But to maintain and prove this, 
though it be to do much to lighten up the gloom of human life, is not to 
vindicate an optimistic view of the world; while, to take a different line 
of argument, and to maintain that man grows, not merely in spite of, but 
because of, evil, and to hold that evil is necessary as a stage in growth, 
is to make optimism impossible. So long as evil is conceived as entering 
into the order and constitution of the universe, it is impossible to claim 
the victory for the Ideal. Growth that is for ever accompanied by the 
shadow of evil lies under the ban of unending weariness. In truth, under 
such conditions, reality would lie in the grim fact of evil; while progress 
would be a mere play of individual fancy. Grief and pain and bitter tears, 
the long agony of unnumbered centuries of human history, the inarticulate 
ery of nature groaning for deliverance, are not to be exorcised by a formula. 
So far from being comforted in view of universal misery by the thought that 
all this is necessary as a stage in the evolution of the Ideal, we shall have 
hope only when we can reach a reasoned conviction that it is not necessary, 
that it is due to a cause which is removable, and that therefore we may 
wait in confidence for a day when it shall cease to be. 

In the second place, the difficulty which emerged even in the doctrine 
of knowledge recurs with double force. What is this Ideal, which Professor 
Jones also names the Infinite, and in impassioned phrase even designates 
as God? Is it personal? And this brings us to the question which, 
more than any other in the present position of ethical investigation, calls 
for discussion, What is personality ? 

The nearest approach to an explanation which we get in this book, 
or, indeed, so far as I am aware, in any recent literature of this school, 
is the use of the term self-consciousness. All reality is relative to self- 
consciousness. Self-consciousness is the key to all moral and intellectual 
problems. Self-consciousness, no doubt, belongs to the notion of personality. 
But is it an equation for it, so that we can afford to neglect the question of 
whether the Ideal be personal or impersonal? It seems to me that we 
cannot. There is more in personality than Self-consciousness: there is 
purpose. If, then, we have to deal with purpose, the moral problem 
takes a different form from that in which Professor Jones expresses it, 
and Idealism requires to be re-stated. 

But, in the meantime, waving this question of personal or impersonal, 
and confining ourselves to the idea of self-consciousness, there still remains 
a difficulty. This is the consciousness, if we are following the thought 
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aright, of a universal self. Where, then, is this self, which is the Ideal or 
God, conscious of itself? Man is conscious of the Ideal in responsible 
action. Are we then to identify this consciousness of the Ideal with the 
self-consciousness of the Ideal, so that we are to say that God is conscious 
of Himself in the individual’s consciousness of the Ideal? Does God come 
to consciousness of Himself in man, and is this His only self-consciousness ? 
Is this what is meant by the phrase, which Professor Jones so delights in, 
the Ideal or the Infinite returning to itself, and God returning to Himself?1 
Then, I submit, we have not yet emerged from the charmed circle of indi- 
vidualism. It is the individual who is conscious of the Ideal, and by the 
Ideal is spurred to moral achievement. The Ideal is mighty to the salvation 
of the individual, and of the individual only. Within the individual con- 
sciousness -we find no assurance of a universal omnipotence of the Ideal. 
It is mighty to secure his advance. It may be mighty to secure 
the advance of other individuals. But of the ‘world outside, nothing 
can be said. Where the individual is conscious of the Ideal, there is 
light. Beyond is impenetrable darkness. This is not optimism. It 
may be unphilosophical, yet it seems inevitable to go further, and ask if 
it be after all certain that the consciousness of the Ideal does absolutely 
secure moral achievement? It was no ignoble character which exclaimed 
in utter despair of self, “‘The good that I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that _ I do..... O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” And what shall be 
said of the ignoble, the base, the depraved, the heirs of generations of 
crime? How shall we deal with them? Shall we say to them, ‘‘ Awake to 
your Ideal! Realize it!” ? It needs a Christ to say to those who are 
already putrescent in moral corruption, ‘Come forth.” If there be nothing 
in the moral tragedy of human life, but the individual’s consciousness of the 
Ideal, the highest result conceivable is a few unique souls living nobly, but 
after all unsuccessfully, while the vast majority lie in the unbroken bondage 
of evil. 

But we may have mistaken the Idealism which Professor Jones 
expounds. It may mean, as it seems to me, its own line of proof would 
bring it to demonstrate, that the Self, to which all reality is relative, which 
is the unity of thought and existence, is self-conscious, not in individuals or in 
the evolution of human life, but in itself, self-conscious and self-determining 
in and through and above all the manifold detail which makes up the world 
of human experience. We would then have to conceive that which makes 
experience possible, the truth of all knowledge, the goodness of all action, 
the ground of all reality, as God, Whom we must describe as Personal, even 

1Cf. pp. 75, 138, 142, 143, 149, 211, 219, 304. I trust I am not captious in asking such 
questions. J find so keen a critic as Professor Iverach making the same demand, and adding, 
‘* We have sought with all diligence to find out Professor Green’s meaning ; but neither from 
him, nor from any who agree with him, can we find any answer to this question. Is God any- 


thing in Himself? Is there a divine centre of thought, activity, blessedness ; and is there an 
existence of God for Himself ?”—Zapository Times, January, 1893. 
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though we cannot translate the fulness of that idea, but at least as more 
than thought, or a thought process, and more even than universal self- 
consciousness. 

Whether this be the case or not, and even if philosophical idealism 
never demonstrates such a conception, it is fundamentally the Christian 
position. I conclude, therefore, at the risk of error through extreme 
abbreviation, by noting certain points which are involved in this conception 
of the personality of God, and which Christian experience must ever oppose 
to any philosophy which denies it. 

1. The Moral Problem. This lies in the relation between the individual 
and that Personal God of whose existence and of whose claim upon him he 
becomes aware as he passes from the life of mere instinct to that of 
responsible action. Experience combines these two positions: (1) That man 
ought to be at one with God, his will surrendered to the Divine will, acting 
in harmony with it, at its bidding, and in its strength. (2) That, in point of 
fact, this is not the case, that there is antagonism where there should be 
union, revolt where there ought to be the gladness of perfect harmony. Evil 
is constituted by this antagonism. As it appears, not merely in direct 
violation of law on the part of individuals, but in the incalculable sufferings 
of mankind in general, and even in the pain of nature, it is everywhere 
rooted in this fact of sin. Evil is not a necessity of progress. It is the 
crime of man which has involved the world in its disaster. Herein lies at 
once the gloom and the glory of Christianity. It teaches man to look at the 
grief of the world, not with philosophic calm as a necessary stage in a move- 
ment to perfection, but with reproach and shame as the consequence and 
illustration of his own transgression. But it teaches him also to look at it 
with wonder and hope, for it proclaims to him the removableness of his 
transgression, and therewith also the curableness of the world’s hurt. 

2. The Solution. What is wanted, therefore, in one word, is reconcilia- 
tion. Christianity is summed up in the declaration that this has taken place. 
It is well to note carefully the contents of Christian experience in this con- 
nection. Professor Jones gives an eloquent description of contrition. ‘To 
become morally awakened is to become conscious of the vanity and nothing- 
ness of the past life, as confronted with the new ideal implied init. The 
past life is something to be cast aside as false show, just because the self 
that experienced it was not realized in it. It is for this reason that the 
moral agent sets himself against it, and desires to annihilate all its claims 
upon him by undergoing its punishment, and drinking to the dregs its cup of 
bitterness.”! Confronted not with an abstract ideal, but with the Personal 
God manifest in Christ, the soul knows more than this. Entering into the 
depths of its demerit, the soul finds an overwhelming conviction of guilt, 
but in the same moment finds the burden lifted away, borne by One who, in 
the bearing of it, was the Man of Sorrows, but who, for the joy of bearing it, 
and destroying it, endured the Cross, and despised the shame. Sin, there- 
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fore, not as the breach of some specific law involving specific consequences 
for the individual, but sin as antagonism to God, the sin of humanity in which 
the world has been involved, has been atoned, and the reconciliation has 
been effected through the eternal purpose of God fulfilled by His Son. We 
cannot insist too strongly on the application of this Gospel of reconciliation 
to the individual sinner. But we ought never to lose sight of the cosmical 
significance of Christ’s person, and the cosmical reference of His work. 
Christianity has hope of the world, and confronts its misery without blanch- 
ing at the fearful sight, because evil has been defeated once for all in His 
Cross. 

8. The Individual Life. The command and the promise addressed by 
Christianity to the individual, therefore, is that he abandon that position 
of antagonism toward God which is sin and death, and make surrender 
of himself to God in Christ. His will is his by the constitution of his 
nature, but he finds freedom and life only when he has made it Christ’s. 
So doing, he lives in personal union with Christ. To him to live is Christ. 
Professor Jones remarks that ‘ the identity” of the human and Divine is 
“‘a perfectly familiar Christian idea.’ Again, he defines religion as the 
“conscious identification of the self with One who is known to fulfil its 
needs and satisfy its aspirations” ;1 and he speaks of love as the 
“conscious identification of the self” with its object. I would be far 
from taking needless exception to a mere phrase. Yet I cannot think 
that “identity” and ‘“ identification” fairly. express the Christian idea 
of the highest and nearest relation between man and God. The New 
Testament abounds in the most confident assertions, and even the most 
startling statements, of the intimate relationship which faith produces 
between the believer and Christ; but such descriptions, even at their 
utmost height of passion, always hold fast by the personality both of the 
individual and of Christ. ‘* Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Paul 
is himself, even in the moment of his deepest surrender, even when 
Christ most fully occupies him. The result is the union of two persons, 
not the suppression or absorption of one pf them; not a third thing, call 
it an identity or a universal self, in which both are lost. -Union to a 
personal God, so far from discrediting or weakening human personality, 
does rather for the first time justify and ennoble it. A man is himself, 
his true, best self, strong for the discharge of every function of worthy 
living, when he has yielded himself to God. The self, of which he had 
hitherto been proud, and which had been the ruling principle of his life, 
was false, unreal. Now, at last, he has reached the truth and complete- 
ness of personal being. 

The man thus one with Christ has taken the side of triumphant good- 
ness. This means two things, which are the double aspect of one experience. 
1. The individual is justified by this goodness. His moral worth is to be 
estimated, not by his present attainment, but in terms of that righteousness 
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which has rescued him from despair. No doctrine is more difficult to define 
than this of justification by faith, and none has suffered more severely at the 
hands of misnamed orthodox theologians. Yet none is more vital to 
Christian faith, and to the energy and progressiveness of Christian life. 2. 
The individual becomes the servant of this goodness. Professor Jones 
speaks much of realizing the ideal, and of growth through conflict with evil. 
From quite different quarters we hear much of holiness and of the deepening 
of spiritual life. We can never hear too much of one or other. But we ought 
never to forget that perfection of character is never attainable save through 
fulness of service. The Christian enters through faith on a redemptive 
vocation. Before him is a world whose conspicuous feature is suffering, 
physical and spiritual, whose hidden wound, cause of all other hurt, is sin. 
It is laid on him, by the fact of his own deliverance, to labour for the rescue 
of others. In that life-long task he welcomes all who will lend a helping 
hand. Their faith may not be clear, and may even be warped into denial, 
but in so far as they reduce the weight of human misery, even in the lowest 
most physical degree, they are doing Christ’s work in the world, and are on 
the way, the only certain way, to find Him. For himself, the Christian 
does not claim to see the victory of the Good achieved in every detail. The 
mass of unconquered evil in the world is overwhelming. If measured in 
terms of the mere understanding, and compared with any resources now in 
operation to defeat it, it would seem indeed invincible. Optimism on such 
plane of argument is impossible. Optimism as a philosophical doctrine, the 
Christian hope as the spring of all redemptive labour, rests for justification 
and power upon the fact that Christ has won the victory. Apart from a 
Person and an Event in whom and by which the problem of reconciliation 
has been wrought out and solved, Idealism must hang in the air, a dream 
and a speculation, unsatisfactory as a philosophy of the universe, and power- 
less as @ spring of action. 


CURRENT AMERICAN 
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Hommetic Aspects oF THE FATHERHOOD oF Gop. By Cartes A. Satmonp, 
Edinburgh (The Presbyterian and Reformed Review).—It will be found, on examina- 
tion of the Scriptures, that we may properly distinguish, 1. God’s Fatherhood of 
Christ as God; 2. His Fatherhood of man as man; 8. His Fatherhood of Christ 
as man; and 4. His Fatherhood of man as Christ’s. 

1. There is a Fatherhood of God apart from the existence of men altogether, or 
of any of the creatures God has made. We refer to the intimate and endearing 
relation in which the First Person of the Godhead has stood to the Second through- 
out all eternity—God’s Fatherhood of Christ as God. It is known as the eternal 
sonship of Christ. The knowledge is indeed too great for us; all that can be said is, 
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that there is a sense in which God is the Father of Christ, which can apply to none 
other than to Him who'is spoken of in Scripture as the only-begotten Son. It is 
more possible for us to understand, 2. God’s Fatherhood of man as man—in virtue of 
which all men may, in a true sense, be spoken of as sons of God. This truth is 
specially liable to perversion, and one popular perversion has assumed a quasi- 
philosophic guise, as in the case of the Maurice School, which presses into the 
service of its theory the Incarnation of the Son of God, to this effect, that ‘ Christ 
being one with every man, all mankind are in Him redeemed, regenerated, justified, 
and adopted ”—“ the function of faith being to discern Christ as already one with us, 
and to recognize His benefits as already fully pertaining to us.” Another popular 
perversion is the sinking of the judicial altogether in the paternal aspect of God. 
(But the author is hardly fair to thoughtful teachers of this school in saying that they 
‘sink the judicial altogether.”) There is unquestionable Scripture ground for affirm- 
ing that men as men may in a true sense be spoken of and addressed as children of 
God. The grand truth enforced by Jesus in the parable of the Prodigal Son, mani- 
festly is the great love that is in God’s heart for sinful men, and the yearning with 
which He still follows them, even in their course of guilty abandonment and misery. 
For—and this is our present point—the prodigal is still a son—unworthy, indeed, but 
yetason. The parable gives us authority for entreating men as poor, wandering, 
misguided, sinful children of God, to come back to the Father who loves them and 
longs for their return. God is a loving Father—loving men with a love which 
Christ’s atonement did not procure but rather expressed, on a scale of infinitude 
whose height, length, depth, and breadth we can never hope to comprehend. It is 
not, however, on the slender basis of a parable that the doctrine of the general 
Fatherhood of God is founded. The Bible abounds with supports of it. As deriving 
his existence from God, as made in His image, as capable of fellowship with Him, as 
the peculiar object of His delight, it is apparent that man stood to the Creator in a 
relationship so different from that of the other creatures of His hand that we may most 
fittingly express it as the relation of a child to a father, on whose bounty he depended, 
as well as to whose authority he was bound in all things to defer. In the genealogy 
in Luke iii., Adam is set in the same relation to God as Seth bore to Adam, and Enoch 
to Seth. From the utterances of heathen writers—including the poet Aratus, whom 
St. Paul quoted with approbation on Mars’ Hill—it might be abundantly shown that 
the conception of men’s relation as the offspring of God has a place even in the 
systems of natural religion. We have to proclaim this truth, but to take care that 
false expectations are not founded upon it. We are entitled to insist that so far from 
the Fatherhood lowering God’s authority in any wise, or lessening His claim on our 
obedience, it brings with it an additional and powerful sanction, to which the filial 
heart should readily respond. 


8. God’s Fatherhood of Christ as man. Distinguish the eternal sonship of 
Christ from the human sonship, which rests on the ground of His true and proper 
manhood. Men are sons; Christ isa man; therefore Christ as man is Son, and, 
being a perfect man, is a perfect human Son of God. We must, however, avoid any 
separation of Christ’s natures into two distinct persons. We may say that “the 
Only-Begotien, in respect of His assumed humanity, entered into the relation of man 
to God.” 

It is in this Sonship that Christ has come so near to us, humbling Himself to be 
the human Son of God, without ceasing to be Divine; lifting our nature into an 
association with His ever-blessed Person which through all eternity it will never lose; 
stooping to be born of a woman, to be made under the law, that in life and death He 
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might magnify the law, and redeem us from the prodigalism of fallen nature to the 
adoption of grace. 

4. God’s Fatherhood of man as Christ’s. There is a sonship which belongs to 
men as men. But there is a far nobler sonship which belongs to men as Christians, 
when, justified by faith, they are admitted into the family of God, and have a 
right, not by nature but of grace, to all the privileges of the “household of 
faith.” Men, as begotten, are sons of God; but men, as begotten again, are sons of 
God in a far loftier sense—sons, not in name and origin only, but in lineaments 
of character and conduct. Every man who enjoys the blessings of this relationship 
of grace is directly indebted to the Lord Jesus Christ. It was the grand 
object of His mission to earth, to bring many sons with Him to glory. “As 
many as received him, to them gave he the right to become sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name.” It is an important part of the preacher’s work to give a 
clear account of the origin, the marks, and the dignity of this heavenly sonship. Its 
origin in spiritual regeneration ; its marks in Christ-likeness of character; its dignity 
in the heritage it involves. Whether we view the sonship of believers on the side of 
its duties, or on the side of its privileges and prospects, there is for the homilist an 
endless variety of themes, for exhortation, rebuke, incitement, comfort, suggested by 
the Fatherhood of God. 


Tue DisHonesty oF Heresy. By Professor Jacop Cooper, D.C.L., Rutgers 
College (The Reformed Quarterly Review).—If it were with external foes alone that 
the Church had to fight, the battle would be short and the victory decisive. But 
since so many depart from the faith they once professed, the world doubts 
whether any doctrine be sound which can be so caricatured by its pretended 
followers. It is not the doctrines of the Bible as they unfold themselves to fair- 
minded readers, or as the Church embodies them in her confessions, which presents 
so mary vulnerable points, but the interpretations put upon these doctrines by their 
pledged defenders when seeking to justify their own unfaithfulness. Each age of 
the Church has its special trials from false brethren. Heresy, like the plague, 
makes its appearance whenever the air is impure, and spreads among those who 
have not the strength to resist its attack. The present disease isin the form of 
Higher Criticism, which aims to prove that the Holy Scriptures are not inerrant; 
and therefore the Church ha§ no infallible guide, and her creeds no divine warrant 
for their existence. 

The existence of a body of believers involves the idea of a common belief 
expressed in an intelligible formula of doctrine. For if there be a common faith, 
there must also be a common understanding of its substance; and this must be 
expressed in precise unambiguous words inwrought into a harmonious system. 
Hence the existence of a creed is a prime necessity, without which there can be no 
visible Church. Faith implies something upon which the soul rests for support ; 
and this involves knowledge by which it apprehends the fundamental truths which 
constitute that support, and this knowledge requires intelligible communication by 
words or their equivalents. A man may undoubtedly be a Christian though he have 
but an obscure idea of the truths of revelation ; but this does not prove the desirable- 
ness of being an ignorant believer. Without a creed, or its equivalent, there could 
be no Church, no united body of believers, no concerted action, and hence no pro- 
gress in evangelizing the world. Assuming that a creed is a necessity to a Church, 
what are the obligations of those who have accepted it? Noman can be forced to 
believe that which his conscience and judgment disapprove, and if he could there 
would be no virtue in the act. The catechumen owes it to himself to master 
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clearly every part of the doctrinal basis on which his faith is to rest, and cannot, 
therefore, unless false to his conscience, promise obedience to that which his reason 
does not grasp. It is not meant that he fathom all the mysteries of faith, but that 
he apprehend the import of the words in their common acceptation. If this obliga- 
tion rests on the ordinary private believer, how much more does it rest on him who 
would be the teacher of others ? 

There are three considerations which must be weighed most carefully by that 
man who has promised allegiance toa creed, and finds himself afterwards undergoing 
a change of belief. 1. Until his mind is fully satisfied that his previous position was 
wrong, he is bound, in duty to his brethren as well as to himself, not to teach any- 
thing contrary to the accepted faith. 2. After he is convinced that his former views 
were erroneous, he cannot assail them from the vantage ground of official position in 
that Church he has now virtually abandoned and condemned. 8. When he feels 
compelled to quit that communion which he voluntarily sought, and whose peace 
and prosperity he promised before God to study, he is under the most solemn 
obligations to go out in such a way as to do the least possible harm to that body he 
forsakes. Doubt is often highly commended as the expression of honest indepen- 
dence ; but this proceeds from an erroneous view of the nature of Revelation. It 
does not proceed from genuine perplexity so much as from unwillingness to endure 
the care necessary to arrive at clear conceptions, or refusal to submit to the truth 
when it crosses our inclinations. The reason is convinced, but the heart is hostile. 
It is no mark of superior wisdom or sanctity that a man should be always uncertain 
about his belief. All Christians may have doubts, but the honest ones are nearly 
always subjective. Heretical doubts arise from the desire “to escape from the teach- 
ings of revelation, rather than uncertainty about what they really are. Hence, 
when the unstable man cuts loose from the safe moorings of a fixed faith, he 
measures the articles of the creed by his own desires, and rejects all that will not 
conform to the standard. 

Notwithstanding the frequent and flagrant dishonesty of those who reject a 
creed they once professed, let us admit the case where honest doubts do arise in 
the mind of a man who has promised to teach the doctrines of the Church. What 
is his duty as a high-toned Christian under these circumstances? Certainly he 
should be very careful not to start doubts in the minds of others; and honour 
forbids his remaining in official association with the Church whose creed he cannot 
teach. A conscious change of views should be followed by a voluntary withdrawal 
from the Church which holds them. And he should go out with as little stir as 
possible, and with no effort to carry a following with him. 

The essential nature of heresy can be, in every case, illustrated by its effects. 
For a time the martyr who has been excommunicated is the idol of a few, who 
cling to him because of personal friendship; of those who are attracted by his 
learning and eloquence; or, more than all, follow him because they hate what 
they term uncharitable orthodoxy. But the end comes soon. Relieved from all 
the salutary restraints thrown around him by associating with such as hold the 
truth, embittered by fancied wrongs, or puffed up by the idea of becoming a great 
reformer, the wandering star recedes farther and farther from the sun, until at last 
he is lost in the night of hopeless unbelief. 

[Readers of this article will probably feel how much has to be said on the other 
side, and how much might wisely have been said otherwise.—Eb. ] 


Tue Benerits or True Scepticism. By C. A. Lirtrtze, Esq., Hagerstown, 
M.D. (The Reformed Quarterly Review).—Whether we accept the Biblical account 
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of the origin of man, and the first peopling of the earth, literally or not, does not 
matter. We are certain that the original man was not a being of the very highest 
order as compared with the man of to-day. He soon, however, began to develop, 
and evolve, and ere long, started out in pursuit of knowledge, putting in motion the 
onward march of human intellect, that has continued unceasingly from that day to 
this, and that will continue until the end of time. : 

Man’s first fight was with the material world surrounding him. His life was 
one hard battle against nature and her severities, and his own existence depended 
upon the question whether he should subdue her, or be overcome by her. This sort 
of life tended to develop only one side of man’s intellect, viz., that sort of intelligence 
which enabled him to perform the physical labours that constantly confronted him, 
and to invent and put into use the best methods for accomplishing these ends. A 
better way of doing a certain thing than the method in use prior to that time, 
reasoned out or discovered by accident and then adopted, marked one step of 
advance and progress in his condition, and helped to lay the foundation for the 
enormous strides he was destined to make in future generations. But man could not 
stop here; soon his mental faculties, impelled by the innate desire for knowledge, 
began to take wings, as it were, and soar away from the material things around him, 
and to inquire into causes that produced certain results. The inquiry once started 
could not be stopped until it had solved the problem. Only after centuries of 
struggle and strife, came the full dawn of the intellectual day, dispelling the mists 
of the long dark night of ignorance, and making the world appear as new-born 
under the effulgent light of established truth. Since then the progress has been 
rapid. 

In the religious side of man, too, there has been from the beginning a constant 
growth and advancement, but this was different in character from the growth and 
advancement on the material or physical side of his life. For he was created a 
religious being, and he could never, no matter how hard he tried, get away from 
the religious principles put into him, any more than he could get away from his 
own identity. In this long history of the world’s development, in this long story of 
the world’s fight for knowledge and truth in all departments, the benefits of scepticism 
have been felt. Something had to be known before it could be doubted, there had to 
be something on which the sceptic could work. 


What is meant by True Scepticism? Certainly not such doubt as was taught 
by the ancients, who doubted all things, believed that truth was unattainable, and 
therefore gave up the pursuit of it. One ancient sceptic started the three following 
propositions: 1. Nothing exists; 2. If anything existed it would be unknowable; 
8. If anything existed and were knowable, the knowledge of it could not be com- 
municated. A sceptic is properly one who doubts, hesitates, and considers. One 
who is so careful in his observations, as indicated by the word itself, that he puts his 
hands over his eyes to shade them in order that he may direct his sight upon the 
object he is viewing without danger of any interference from the outside. He is one 
who does not take anything for granted, but investigates for himself, and will get to 
the bottom of things. To those who have doubted only when they for some reason 
feared that they had not attained the truth, we are indebted for the world’s progress 
and improvement. It has been their mission to overthrow that which was old, and 
that which they demonstrated was false, and to establish in its stead that which was 
new and true, or that which they, at the time, believed to be true. Often what 
seemed to be an established truth, having stood the test of centuries according to the 
lights of the period, has been ruthlessly upturned by some one who had at first 
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doubted the supposed truth, whose doubts led to long and careful investigation, and 
whose investigations led to conviction of the falsity of the theory. 

Men think in schools, and individuals rarely get free from the bondage of the 
school to which they belong. Men’s minds are dominated by master minds. To the 
independent, master minds the world is indebted for its high state of civilization to- 
day. As we are able to appreciate the tendency of men to follow each other in 
thought, in act, and in deed, so can we appreciate the courage of those men who 
have from time to time broken away from generally-accepted theories and started 
out on new lines. Doubt, or true scepticism, has been the strong incentive to many 
a genius. Many of these sceptics saw far into the future. They attacked what 
they saw wrong in the past, and endeavoured to correct it. This may be illustrated 
by the introduction of the Arabic system of notation, by the Copernican Theory, and 
by the discovery of America by Columbus. Over and over again scientists have 
been persecuted and condemned because of the supposed falsity of their teachings. 
Fortunately the day has come, to some religionists at least, when the revelations of 
science are hailed with delight, when scientific truth instead of controverting the 
truths of the Bible, is looked upon as one of the most conelusive witnesses on its 
behalf. The more we know of nature and her laws, the higher is our conception of 
Him who is its author, and who governs it and controls it. 

Where do we of to-day stand with reference to the many new theories that are 
being advanced, and the many new ideas that are being promulgated? We need 
not question the truth of the fundamental principles of Christianity. But around 
these and based upon them has grown up the Science of Theology—the work of man 
—or rather the theories of man respecting these principles and their application. 
No one will attempt to set up the theory that all theology is right and true, or that 
any one system of theology is all right and true. Why should not the teachings of 
the Church change with reference to those things that are not essential? Why 
should not the Science of Theology change as those sciences pertaining to man’s 
secular life? True Scepticism has done untold good; and even scepticism that has 
not been honest has been used for good in an indirect ‘way. A false teacher never 
permanently harms the Church. He brings forth defenders. 


Tue Brute-Soun. By Right Rev. Francis Srras Cuatarp, D.D. (The Catholic 
World).—Matter does not move unless a force moves it. Chemical action produces 
movement in particles and new combinations. In these changes heat, and elec- 
tricity, and light sometimes also, are evolved. Endosmosis and exosmosis, absorption 
and exhalation, are constantly going on, and in a regular manner, with fixed law. 
The same can be said of expansion and contraction. And all these movements 
“‘ may be reduced to a push or a pull in a straight line”: and, should there be an 
apparent contradition from objects moving in a curve, this is from a contrast of forces, 
the resultant being the diagonal. 

When we come to organic matter, we begin to find what passes our iprehen- 
sion: we recognize the existence and the application of the laws of matter, but there 
is something more than that. There is something which moves matter, and is a 
principle of movement; it exists in the vegetable, in the animal, in man; it is self- 
moving. What is this something? It is a simple essence, which, not being matter, 
is bound down to matter, and has its sphere limited to matter, taking it up, 
appropriating and developing it, according to the tendency given by its Author. Is 
this simple essence in any sense material? It is sometimes said, “The brute- 
soul is material.” St. Thomas Aquinas says, ‘* Everything whose being is in matter 
must be material.” Hence, as the soul of the brute has its being in matter, he styles 
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it material ; moreover, as its actions show what it is, and those actions are material, 
it is material too. But St. Thomas does not mean to teach that the soul of the brute 
is composed of matter; indeed, he says distinctly it is mot. He holds, however, to 
the idea of material in the sense (1) of the soul of the brute being educed from the 
potentiality or possibility of matter; (2) of its action being bound down to matter 
and inseparable from it; (8) of its ceasing to be when the body it animated is 
destroyed. 

But what is to be understood by the phrase “it is educed from the potentiality 
of matter”? We must recall the definition of creation given by the scholastics. It 
is an act by which something comes into being from nothing of itself, something is 
made out of nothing, nor did the subject, in which it is, previously exist—ex nihilo 
sui et subjecti. This, of course, requires direct actual exercise of Divine power, and 
is called properly creation. But where the subject, in which the soul is to be, pre- 
viously exists, t.e., matter, determining the action of the soul which comes into being 
only for it, the act by which this brute-soul is, has not the name of creation. 

But matter cannot give what it has not—simplicity, self-movement, life; it is 
inert. If anything exists having simplicity, movement, life, or power to produce a 
living organism, it must come from the act of the Creator, willing its existence. In 
our judgment it is possible to conceive a mode of coming into existence which to some 
extent justifies a Christian in holding to the theory of evolution in a modified sense ; the 
manner in which it is understood by Darwin, and by the materialistic and pantheistic 
schools of to-day being excluded. St. Augustine gives a theory of the potentiality of 
matter. In the beginning God created the spiritual and the material. Thatact gave 
to matter a power to develop the germs of everything that is material. That we can 
admit. But the theory does not explain how this potentiality of matter becomes 
actual. Is it by an inherent efficacy of matter, or is it by the placing in relation with 
matter a principle which causes matter to take on peculiar development? Augustine 
would surely have said, had he lived in our day, matter cannot produce or cause 
spirit to exist; for it cannot give what it has not. But he would go on tosay, matter 
by general laws having by successive stages reached certain conditions adapted to 
animal life—the anima, the spirit, or the soul, by the antecedent act of the Creator, 
calling spirit into being from the beginning, sprang into existence from nothing, to 
act in matter, to take it up, to develop it, to be its form, the substantial form by which 
it is what it is—an insect, a reptile, a fish, a bird, or a man—each requiring its own 
substantial form, distinct and differing from the rest. 

This form is not of matter. There is possibility of its existence in matter. In 
this sense the theory of evolution can be tolerated. God, having brought matter to 
such perfection as to render animal life possible, directly calls into being the soul 
which can take up and develop this perfected matter, so that the existence of such 
form or soul seems to depend on and follow from the condition of matter, while in 
reality, antecedently, it was directly willed by God, and called into being by Him 
from nothing, ex nihilo swt. This theory or explanation, it will be seen, denies the 
passage of one species into another. And this has never been proved. It will be 
time enough to deal with the difficulty created by such a fact when it is proved to be 
a fact. 


How WERE THE Four GosPELS comPposED? By W. G. T. Snepp, New York 
(The Presbyterian and Reformed Review).—Two answers are given to this question. 
The first and oldest, that they were composed by the four authors whose names 
they bear, who derived their information, two of them immediately, and two of them 
mediately, from personal intercourse with Jesus Christ during His ministry on earth. 
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The second and latest, that the four Gospels had an ecclesiastical origin. They 
sprang from oral traditions concerning Christ that were current among the first 
Christian brotherhood, and were gradually collected and combined by persons who 
are unknown. What objections can be urged against this later view. (1). It was 
not the view adopted by the Ancient Church, which was nearest in time to the 
composition of the Gospels. .That Ancient Church, with an unanimity even greater, 
perhaps, than upon any of the purely dogmatic questions that arose among them, 
believed that the Gospels had an apostolical origin, not an ecclesiastical. Eusebius 
first collected the evidence of this fact, and it has been variously collected and 
re-stated since then. The Apostolic Fathers knew nothing of a canonical and 
commonly accepted life of Christ composed of materials gathered from oral legends 
current in the Early Church. The apocryphal gospels, which were constructed in 
this way, they carefully distinguished from the canonical, and rejected as not 
authoritative for the Church. Neither do the sceptical and heretical writers of the 
first four centuries take any different view of the origin of the Gospels. They ascribe 
them to the four Evangelists. The efforts made to invalidate this united opinion of 
the Ancient Church have ended in utter failure. : 

(2). The Gospels do not’ wear the appearance of having been composed of 
legendary materials, put together by a number of collectors and editors. They read 
like the production of individual authors. Each Gospel has its own marked and 
striking characteristics, indicative of an individual mind. 

(3). The Gospels are represented by their authors as remembered by themselves, 
not as collected and received from others. See John ii. 22; xiv. 26; comp. John 
xii. 16; xv. 20; xvi.4; Luke xxiv. 6; Acts xi. 16; 2 Peter i. 16; Gal. i. 11, 12. 
The recollection by the Twelve Apostles did not include all things said and done by 
our Lord, but it did-include (a) the events that were cardinal points in the Redeemer’s 
life and career; (b) those miracles that were connected with these events, and (c) 
the most important of His discourses. In selecting, digesting, and arranging the 
materials, the four Evangelists who acted for ‘ the Twelve” were under the inspira- 
tion of the same Holy Spirit who had been promised to the Apostles collectively by 
their Divine Lord, John xiv. 26. This Spirit does not make facsimiles. 

(4). The origin of the Gospels is not to be explained by the Church, but the 
origin of the Church by the Gospels. The preaching of the apostles made the first 
Christian brotherhood; they could not, therefore, have obtained the matter of their 
preaching from the brotherhood. It is in the highest degree improbable that those 
twelve divinely inspired and authorized apostles, upon whose accurate account of 
Jesus of Nazareth the founding, progress, and perpetuity of the Christian religion, 
and the eternal salvation of vast multitudes of human beings, absolutely depended, 
would have left that account to be prepared at haphazard by their converts, who not 
only had no inspiration or authority for the work, but who had not “companied” 
with Christ in the days of His flesh, and could not therefore draw from, their 
recollections, and who as imperfectly sanctified Christians were full of ignorance, 
and liable to misconception, both of Christ and Christianity. 

(5). The narrative of the life of Christ required inspiration in order to its 
preparation, and inspiration was confined to the apostolic college. Both the memory 
and the judgment of the biographers required supernatural influence and direction. 
But Dr. Shedd is on disputable ground when he claims inspiration for the evangelists, 
seeing that neither Mark nor Luke have place among the Twelve. 

(6). The composition of the Gospels would naturally have been prior to that of 
the Epistles, because they were more needed in founding and extending the Christian 
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Church among the nations. The first Christian brotherhood would have needed the 
Synoptist’s account of the life of Christ more than it would St. Paul’s abstruse and 
analytical enunciation of the Christian system in his Epistle to the Romans. But 
the date of the Epistle is generally fixed as a.p. 58. It was plainly important that 
the Gospels should be composed before the death of the apostles should make it 
impossible. The apostles would naturally provide for the necessities of the 
Church after their departure. Dr. Shedd thinks it is certain that the apostolic 
college, by .the instrumentality of a part of their number, prepared that three- 
fold synoptical account of our Lord which for nearly twenty centuries has been 
ascribed to Matthew, Mark-Peter, and Luke-Paul. Eusebius dates Matthew’s 
Gospel, a.D. 41. 

The unproven assumptions and almost innumerable hypotheses which have 
characterized German schools of Biblical criticism since the time of Semler, are due 
to the substitution of the ecclesiastival origin of the Gospels for the apostolic. There 
is indeed a difference in spirit and intention between the rationalistic and the 
evangelical critics who adopt this theory; but the fatal error of deriving the life of 
Christ from unauthorized, uninspired, and largely unknown sources, cleaves to both 
alike, so that the actual influence of the “* evangelical” critic of this class is unsettling 
upon the belief of the Church, though less so than that of the rationalist. There will 
be no improvement in this class of exegetes, until there is a return to the apostolical 
origin of the Gospels. 


EvoLUTION AND CHRISTIAN Etuics. By Rev. T. G. Apprz, D.D., LL.D. (The 
Reformed Quarterly Review).—The sub-title of this article is ‘‘ Modern Pessimism 
and Optimism.” “The majority of us profess neither pessimism nor optimism. 
Most men are agreed that the proportion of good and evil in life may be very 
sensibly affected by human action. The propounders of what are called the ‘ ethics 
of evolution,’ when the ‘ evolution of ethics’ would usually better express the object 
of their speculations, adduce a number of more or less interesting facts, and more or 
less sound arguments, in favour of the origin of the moral sentiments, in the same 
way as other natural phenomena, by a process of evolution. There is little doubt 
that they are on the right track, but as the immoral sentiments have no less been 
evolved, there is, so far, as much natural sanction for the one as the other. Cosmic 
evolution may teach us how the good and the evil tendencies of man may have come 
about ; but in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we call 
good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before. Itis also a fallacy to 
assume that because, on the whole, animals and plants have advanced in perfection 
of organization by means of the struggle for existence, and the consequent survival of 
the ‘ fittest,’ therefore men in society, men as ethical beings, must look to the same 
process to help them toward perfection. ‘Fittest’ must not be confounded with 
‘best.’ The cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral ends, and the imitation 
of it by man is inconsistent with the first principles of ethics. The ethical progress 
of society depends on combating the cosmic process. In every family, in every 
polity that has been established, the cosmic process in man has been restrained and 
otherwise modified by law and custom: in surrounding nature it has been similarly 
influenced by the art of the shepherd, the agriculturist, the artisan. And the inter- 
ference has increased as civilization has advanced. Ethical nature may count upon 
having to reckon with a tenacious and powerful enemy as long as the world ‘lasts. 
But if we may permit ourselves a larger hope of abatement of the essential evil of 
the world than was possible to those who, in the infancy of exact knowledge, faced 
the problems of existence more than a score of centuries ago, I deem it an essential 
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condition of the realization of that hope that we should cast aside the notion that the 
escape from pain and sorrow is the proper object of life.” 


The above considerations are taken from Professor Huxley’s Lectures on 
** Ethics and Evolution,” as a text on which Dr. Apple appends his remarks. He 
admits that man’s ethical nature is subject to evolution as well as his physical 
nature. The natural basis for this evolution is to be found in the two forces at work 
in the unfolding of his moral nature, the idea of Right, which leads to the assertion 
of the individual, and the idea of Social Integration, which. asserts the social 
principle, or the force of the general in society. The idea of Right is intuitive 
in man, and in its operation it unfolds the doctrine of Rights in their concrete form. 
The assertion of his rights grows out of the independence of the individual, and sets 
him over against the operation of the social principle, which would otherwise swallow 
up the individual in the general. The principle of Social Integration on the other 
hand attracts the individual to society, the general, in the family, the state, &c. 
Man’s moral nature, both in the individual and in society, is subject to evolution 
from ground forces lodged in his nature. But evolution, by itself, is not able to solve 
the difficulty of the presence of sin and misery in the world. We see nature 
developing according to fixed immutable laws, and working out its cosmic problem 
with unerring certainty, but when we come to man’s ethical nature, we meet with a 
new and different condition. We meet pain and suffering, and not only this, but we 
see that all suffering is a consequence originally of a violation of law. Man is the 
author of his own suffering. He has a will to choose the goof or the evil. Is sina 
necessary condition for the evolution of man’s ethical nature? It is said “ pain is 
only a necessary condition for securing health, error is necessary for the discovery and 
progress of truth, and sin is a necessity for a world where free will or moral freedom 
exists.” But this solution makes God responsible for sin. Evolution staggers when 
it comes to the problem of moral evil, or the possibility of man’s free agency. The 
only solution of this difficulty from the standpoint of evolution, as usually interpreted, 
is to deny human freedom, and introduce the principle of Fate. The difficulty would 
not be so great if it were found that, even with the presence and operation of evil, 
mankind is surely working out a higher state in which all evil will be overcome, that 
is, if the natural workings of history were constantly tending only to a higher and 
better state. In that case sin and suffering would appear as merely conditions for a 
normal development, and the whole process would be tending constantly to a proper 
end. But even Professor Huxley is not able to adopt such a theory of optimism. 


Can Christianity explain the difficulty, without overthrowing the theory of Evo- 
lution? It affirms that sin is a foreign principle, that came in through the free will 
of intelligent beings: that this disturbing factor is not from God, nor from nature, 
but, so far as our world is concerned, from man himself. And it teaches that man, 
in his own strength, has not been able to eliminate this disturbing factor in human 
life, and that the only power that can do it is the power of a Divine Human 
Redeemer. In Christ, the God-man, is found the final solution of the mystery of the 
universe. 

Christ taught neither Optimism nor Pessimism, in their extreme sense, and yet 
He taught both conditionally. He taught the progress and the triumph of the good, 
but He foretold also the spread of evil. Compare Huxley’s sentence, ‘Cosmic 
evolution may teach us how the good and evil tendencies of man may have come 
about; but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we call 
good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before.” 

Kis our judgment that the best work in trying to reconcile Evolution and 
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Christianity is t0 be performed along this line of man’s ethical nature. In the sphere 
of natural science the theory of Evolution is generally accepted, with a few slight 
modifications, but the difficulty is greater in the sphere of Ethics. A sound Philo- 
sophical Ethics is still a desideratum. What we have to do is to accept the truth of 
Evolution. There is a natural basis for the evolution of man’s moral nature. 
Forces or laws are operative there as well as in man’s physical nature. What is 
needed is to let the light of Christianity shine in upon the problem, not to contradict 
the law of Evolution, but to enable it to reach its right solution. It is a hopeful sign 
of the times that Christian theologians and scientists are working more and more har- 
moniously together. 

Huxley takes a doubtful, if not pessimistic view of the future. He says, “ The 
theory of Evolution encourages no millennial anticipations. If, for millions of years, 
our globe has taken the upward road, yet, sometime, the summit will be reached, 
and the downward route will be commenced.” But while Christianity teaches that 
both the good and the evil continue to develop alongside of each other, and thus 
sets aside a humanitarian optimism which contradicts all experience and observa- 
tion, yet it speaks out in undoubted certainty as to the final result. The good 
will finally triumph, and a new stadium of existence be ushered in from which 
all sin and suffering shall be eliminated. Let the Evolution theory accept this, 
and it then may stand. Christianity makes room for it, if we allow that its 
fundamental scheme enters already into the idea of creation. 

Our conclusion is, that Christianity offers the best solution of the ethical prob- 
lem of man’s nature, even as Professor Huxley treats the subject, and if: Chris- 
tianity can make room for the theory of Evolution when rightly explained, and 
the Evolution theory can make room for Christianity when rightly explained, a 
large step of progress has been made in the harmonizing of Science and Theology. 


GENERATION AND REGENERATION. By Rev. Henry A. Netson, D.D. (The 
Presbyterian Quarterly).—The life which we live in the flesh by faith in the Son of God 
is chiefly revealed to us in Holy Scripture by analogy with the natural life which 
animates these perishable bodies. The grammatical terms that declare and express 
the one are employed to reveal the other. A study of some of these terms in their 
primary, psychical, and in their higher spiritual application and import, is what is 
here proposed. The terms chiefly dealt with are yeyvdw and’ rixrw, with their 
derivatives and cognates. Both of these terms relate to the production of human 
beings, not by creation, but by procreation, the evolution of a race, of which every 
individual after the first pair is produced, by Divine power, indeed, but with and by 
means of the co-operation of a pair of human beings. This duality of the manhood, 
as God made it, is strikingly analogous to the trinity of the Godhead, of which it is 
the image; and the communication of natural life by the joint potencies of man, male 
and female, is most fit to be taken, as God in His Word has taken it, to illustrate His 
own communication of spiritual life. In the New Testament yevvdw is ordinarily 
applied to the masculine human agency in procreation, and is best translated beget. 
The word is, however, sometimes applied to the feminine agency, as in Luke i. 57. 
tixrw is distinctively applied to the feminine agency, and, apparently, never to the 
masculine. But a derivative of this word (rexvov) is used to express the relation of 
the child to either parent. 

It is a mistake to reverse the Scripture order, and apply to the agency of God in 
communicating spiritual life the terms which are proper for the feminine agency in 
the communication of natural life. Not only so, but of those terms which express 
the feminine agency, or have taken, for this high use, not a word (generate) which 
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may properly be applied to the whole protracted agency of the mother through the 
months of gestation, nor a word (conception) which marks the beginning of that 
agency, but a word (birth) which denotes the completion of that agency, and of the 
whole process of generating, in the emergence of the offspring from the body of the 
mother to begin its separate life.’ The phrases “born again,” “born of God,” 
participles of yévvaw, would be more accurately rendered “ begotten ” than “ born.” 
In 1 Peter i. 3 it is properly translated. The English word “ generate” is even better 
than ‘‘ beget,” and to the use of it the most fastidious cannot object. To generate is 
not only to cause something to begin to be, but to determine of what kind (genus) it 
shall be. And the word regenerate, in its application to spirit, is as expressive and as 
accurate as a word can well be. 


The true import of the word regeneration has been not a little obscured by the 
substitution for it of the words new birth, and the phrase born again. It would be 
more accurate to say, begotten again, begotten of God. This more accurate expression 
would react to produce more accurate thinking. When we speak of birth, we advert 
to an event of deep, tender, solemn interest in our domestic experience, but it is an 
event of which we are competent witnesses, which presents itself palpably, obtrudes 
itself irresistibly upon human observation. In our meditative moments, no doubt, we 
look deeper and higher ; we solemnly recognize the invisible spirit that inhabits and 
energizes them. Then the mystery awes us. Meditating on the mystery of the 
infant’s being in its relation to our own, helps us to accept the attested mysteries of 
the Godhead without expecting to solve or to fathom them. 

‘“ When the theopneustic terms, written by men who ‘spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost,’ do so evidently refer to that invisible, impalpable, inscrut- 
able work of God wrought in sacred secrecy in the very holy of holies of the Divine 
Spirit’s fleshly temple, how is it that in our discoursing of God’s impartation of 
spiritual life, we have neglected these theopneustic terms, and substituted for them 
terms properly applicable only to the completed product of that divine fashioning of 
our imperfect substance, and the bringing it forth to human observation ?” 

What are the practical uses of the more exact thinking and speaking that have 
been suggested ? (1) It would reclaim for serious and reverent thought that important, 
mysterious, and marvellous part of our earthly life which our modern excess of refine- 
ment practically consigns to irreverent and indelicate thought. (2) It would make 
our application of these terms of natural generation to spiritual generation more just, 
instructive, and regulative of our thinking. We should cease to expect the beginning 
of our spiritual life to be a phenomenon so patent to observation as the sudden emer- 
gence of a human babe from the darkness in which it has been so slowly and patiently 
generated, and we should learn to think of it as analogous rather to the beginning of a 
process which no eye can discern but His who wrote all our members in His book, 
when as yet there was none of them. (3) It would tend to restore our faith in the 
reliable efficacy, for spiritual regeneration, of the patient, persistent brooding of wise 
and faithful pastoral love—a faith which, we fear, is greatly weakened by over-confi- 
dence in less quiet, less persistent, more startling, and over-much lauded appliances, 
the type of which is not the patiently brooding hen, but the patent incubator, from 
which huge flocks of unmothered chickens are sent forth screaming together. (4) It 
would tend to a better recognition and more faithful use of the Divine provision for 
spiritual regeneration of infants. We do not refer to infants dying in infancy. ‘We 
speak of the regeneration of infants as God’s sweet gift to the parental faith in which 
they are begotten and born, wholly irrespective of His decree as to the length of their 
earthly lives—whether a fraction of an hour or the whole of a century. We speak 
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of that regeneration in infancy, so early that the whole conscious and responsible life 
is a regenerate life—a life in which there has been no year, no month, no hour of 
impenitence. We seriously maintain that a better study and use of the terms chiefly 
considered in this paper, and a better regulation of our thinking by means of them in 
such more accurate use, would greatly help believing parents to generate, to nurture, 
and to rear their offspring in a faith which assures their salvation, not as a rescue by 
conversion from a career of impenitent sin, of long or of short duration, but as a 
settling of life right toward God and in God from its very beginning. This, we believe, 
is the true, scriptural, race redemption.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN IsRAEL AND Ecypt. A CoMPARISON. 
By James Henny Breastep (Biblical World).—Egyptian history divides into three 
epochs—the Old, the Middle, and the New Empire. Prof. Erman has shown that this 
division is illustrated in the language; that of the Old and Middle Empire being 
sharply distinguished from that of the New. Erman has also helped to establish, in 
its main features, the ecclesiastical and priestly tendency in these periods. In the 
Old Empire the priesthood was naturally an office whose duties were exercised by 
nearly every person of any prominence. Very few memorials of the Old Empire 
mention any person who had not officiated as priest; and this was in no sense his 
peculiar calling, for he regularly occupied some office of his town or province as his 
proper avocation, while the duties of the priesthood were only casual and subordinate. 
There was, however, a small class distinctively priestly, and at Memphis and 
Heliopolis there was even a chief priest with his peculiar title. But the priests of 
this epoch, even these chief priests, wore no costume or insignia of any sort which 
would indicate their office. 

When the Middle Empire has begun, a definite progress is discernible. It seems 
to keep pace with the tendency toward solar monotheism, which, beginning already 
in the Middle Empire, made rapid advances in the opening dynasties of the New 
Empire. No layman, public officer, or prominent citizen ever seems to have held 
the casual or supplementary office of priest. Laymen might, however, participate 
in the monthly festal procession of the god. This at least was the case with the 
jackal-gods Anubis and Wepw’ut at Siut, and of Osiris at Abydos, and probably else- 
where. The priestly office has become exclusive ; to this there is one exception, viz., 
the prince of a nomos still inserts in his long title the antique designation which his 
fathers wore in the Old Empire, which had then become meaningless. At this time 
the priests wore a distinguishing costume, consisting simply of the short apron or 
kilt, which had been the ordinary costume of the Old Empire. The office became 
hereditary, and thus its exclusiveness was maintained. Rank within the cult, how- 
ever, was not inherited, and was always within the gift of the king. Siut possessed 
ten, and Abydos five, regularly installed priests. Their income of dues was insignifi- 
cant, and barely sufficient for their maintenance. It is not until the New Empire 
that the tremendous influence, exerted by the popular faith, comes to be the chief 
element in the culture of this antique people. 

Passing into this New Empire, which so suddenly and wondrously developed 
after the expulsion of the so-called Shepherd Kings, the student of the monuments 
finds himself ushered into a new world. The old simplicity, of which there were 
still traces in the Middle Empire, had passed away for ever, and given place to a 
developed and complex civilization, preserved to us in innumerable remains, 
bewildering us in their vastness, variety, and extent. Noticeable is the prominent 
position now occupied by religion and religious rites. The identification of all local 
gods with the sun, and the resulting tendency to monotheism, was now universal. 
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The literature of ritual and mythology rapidly grew, especially the ritual of the dead, 
which already existed as a germ in the Middle Empire (Book of the Dead, ch. xvii.). 
The priestly class became an exclusive and growing community. Every priest was 
required to shave his head and keep it uncovered. And now, for the first time, 
appears a complex gradation of rank within the personnel of the sanctuary. Its 
members were divided into five classes, at the head of which stood the high priest. 
The laity had no participation in the service, nor even in the festal procession of the 
god. To meet the demands of the elaborate ritual music was necessary, and this 
was supplied by bands of women playing the sistrum. All women of rank exercised 
this function. Among the innumerable temples that dotted the land that of Ammon 
at Thebes was, for some reason unknown to us, by far the most popular. Especially 
by the kings was particular favour shown to this sanctuary and its god. By a 
seemingly very dangerous line of policy, the kings began gradually bringing other 
priestly communities under the control of the high priest of Ammon, until even the 
ancient sanctuaries of Heliopolis and Memphis surrendered their titles and authority 
té him. The natural results of this policy of centralization, and the consequent 
fostering of so great a rival power in the state, will readily suggest themselves. The 
power of the Ramessides, the kings of the twentieth dynasty, gradually and surely 
declined, until the high priest of Ammon, Hrihor, unseated Rameses XII. from the 
throne, assumed the royal station himself, and became the founder of the priestly 
twenty-first dynasty. His line lasted for a hundred years, and, as far as domestic 
policy is concerned, might have continued its supremacy without difficulty. But the 
attack of the Libyan Sheshonk, who formed the next, or twenty-second dynasty, 
brought the reign of the Priest Kings to a close. 


A brief sketch of the line of development of priesthood among the Hebrews will 
suffice to give a basis for comparison. The narratives of the patriarchal period 
which the J document in Genesis furnishes, show that among the primitive people 
there was no priesthood. Every father of a family, by virtue of his position as such, 
exercised priestly functions, and conducted the simple ceremonies which accompanied 
the sacrifice in this archaic age. The history after the settlement in Canaan shows 
a course of gradual development toward a distinct exclusiveness. This appears in the 
Book ef Judges. In the body of the book there is no trace of any priestly cult. 
The instances of sacrifice narrated (Gideon and Manoah) demonstrate quite the 
contrary. Later, we find at Shiloh an established and hereditary priesthood—the 
family of Eli. Yet the story of Samuel shows how far this was from being an 
exclusive community. Possibly Micah furnishes us with the original method of 
procedure in installing a priest. In the period of the kings, the king appoints his 
household priest or priests, just as Micah did. Solomon himself seems to have 
exercised priestly functions. When the kingdom was divided, the northern tribes 
lived entirely on the old lines. Jeroboam selected priests who were not Levites, but 
in this he simply exercised his right as head of the tribes and according to custom, © 
just as David had done less than eighty years before him. Priestly privileges and the 
priestly community, however, were well defined before Samaria fell. 


In Judah the priesthood flourished, but always under the headship of the king, 
even down to the Captivity. In the Book of Deuteronomy the priesthood stands 
forth a clearly-defined inviolable cultus, every member of which is a Levite, and of 
which every Levite isa member. Three advances were made from an unlimited 
exercise of the priestly function to (1) a priesthood of the sanctuaries, and especially 
of the royal house and temple, but not exclusive; (2) the exclusive legalization of the 
Levitical priesthood (Deut.); (8) @ distinction within the ranks of the priesthood, 
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between true priests and the degraded Levites. Outside of the Levitical legislation 
the distinction between true priests and Levites is found only in Chronicles and 
Ezra-Nehemiah. In course of time all the subordinates came to be called Levites. 

Another and most important peculiarity of the post-Exilic cult, of which we have 
not yet spoken, is the high priest. In the time of the kings there was @ leading 
priest in Jerusalem. In the time of Jeremiah a system of divisions within the 
priestly community may be distinguished. But Ezekiel does not allude to the high 
priest. Joshua, who with Zerubbabel, headed the return of the exiles, was acknow- 
ledged high priest. Gradually the spiritually exalted head of the people attained 
the exclusive rule. He was practically king. 

Respecting dues, it may suffice to say that their number and magnitude keep 
pace with the development above traced, until in the post-Exilic cultus they were 
enormous. 

The development of the priesthood in these two nations presents many points of 
similarity. From that beginning in the family, through centuries to the attainment 
of the most highly organized priesthood, the development among both Israelites and 
Egyptians moved along the same lines. What we find in the Old Empire is, roughly 
speaking, parallel with the earlier period of the kings in Israel. The Middle Empire, 
with its strictly exclusive cult, is Egypt’s Deuteronomic period. The New Empire, 
with a priesthood of five grades, enormously wealthy, conducting an elaborate and 
magnificent service, and subject to a high priest, who is ultimately crowned, presents 
us with the same main features which characterize the legislation of P and the post- 
Exilic history. 

It should be understood that this comparison does not put the two priesthoods upon 
the same level. What is here compared is only external form; the content in the 
case of Israel is infinitely higher, and the Divine ideas which its priesthood embodies 
are incomparably more spiritual than anything that Egypt at her best was able to 
attain. But it is the purpose of this comparison to show that in all the non-essentials 
of outward form, the priesthood in Israel followed only the laws of development 
common to other nations. 
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AcnosticisM: ITs ErnicaL aNnpD Reticious TenpEeNncres. By Rev. W. Quance, 
Dorchester Sta., Ont. (The Canadian Methodist Quarterly).—A valid defence of 
Christianity must be a defence of knowledge as kgowledge. At bottom of all belief 
ot disbelief there lies a theory of knowledge. The physicist is as much interested in 
retaining and conserving the @ priori elements of knowledge as is the theologian. 
Sensational philosophy tells us that our beliefs in intelligent cause, substance, and 
moral obligation are only generalized experiences, which have been reached by 
heredity, in the long process of evolution. This philosophy destroys our primary 
beliefs, intuitions, and all a priori elements of knowledge. And the very foundation 
of knowledge, which is the free, finite, perdurable, personal self, and this self, as 
capable of knowing realities—is either destroyed or explained away. Agnosticism 
discredits the trustworthiness of the human intellect as being incompetent to attain 
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knowledge; therefore, knowledge (implying a subject knowing, and a reality known, 
objective or subjective) is impossible to man. 

Is it possible for man to know anything? Is there any intellectual certainty 
with which he can begin? It is doubtful if there is anything gained to clear thought 
by saying that we know our existence by consciousness or by self-evidence. The cer- 
tainty of our being, which we must have to start with, is not helped by the use of 
either of these terms. It is better to say, I know my own existence in the act of 
knowing. The power of knowing, and of knowing myself as knowing, is a primitive, 
original power of the mind, of which no account can be given except that it is. 
Belief in the reality of self is a belief which no hypothesis enables us to escape. ‘ In 
every act of knowledge, man’s knowledge of himself as knowing is an essential ele- 
ment, and without this there can be no knowledge. Thus his whole conscious activity 
in experience is a continuous revelation of the man to himself. It is the same with 
the object known. In every moment of consciousness man finds himself knowing 
something that is not himself. The existence of an outward object is a datum in all 
his consciousness ; and his whole conscious experience is a continuous revelation to 
him of the outward reality ; and if this is not real, all knowledge vanishes.” There- 
fore, I not only know myself as existing, but as existing in relation to an external 
world. Agnosticism, while postulating a first cause, an ultimate reality, as a 
necessity of thought, says, there remains one absolute certainty, naraely, that we are 
ever in the “ presence of an infinite and eternal energy, from which all things pro- 
ceed”; yet that this infinite and eternal energy is the “unknowable.” The agnostic, 
while being continually prompted to imagine some solution of this: great enigma, 
knows at the same time that it cannot be solved. 

If, however, the ultimate reality is the unknowable, how comes it that agnostics 
can write so much about its unknowableness? This surely is an inscrutable mystery. 
But is a thing unknowable by simply calling it so? And can anything be affirmed 
to be unknowable without first having at least the knowledge of its existence? The 
very fact that the absolute manifests itself in the universe implies that it is not un- 
knowable in itself. It is a rule in logic, that we cannot affirm, without also in 
effect denying something. In a complex universe the predicate you assert is 
certain to exclude some other quality, and this you may be fairly taken to deny. 
Nothing in the world can ever be denied except on the strength of positive 
knowledge. If then the “unknowable” were really the unknown, and unknowable, 
we should know nothing about it, and should be totally unable io affirm or deny any- 
thing respecting it. The fact that we can deny it, proves that we are at least 
conscious of it, or have some acquaintance with, or knowledge of it. 

The absolute has been defined as that which exists out of all relations. And 
closely allied to this is the conception of the absolute, as the thing in itself, out of 
all relation to our rational faculties. In attempting to deduce from this idea what 
the absolute is, it is found to be in itself unintelligible and unthinkable, a mere 
symbol of the cessation of thought, and any revelation of it to a rational mind is 
therefore impossible. If we demur to this definition, and with Ulrici say that “ the 
absolute is not conditioned by anything else, and so far is the unconditioned, but yet 
only because it is itself the positive condition of everything else,” then the contra- 
dictions vanish into thin air. The absolute implies relation, and is itself the ground 
of relation, without which the conception of relation were inconceivable. 

Is not the distinction made by the agnostic school of thinkers, between 
knowledge of things in their relations, and knowledge of things “in themselves” a 
distinction without meaning? Press the demand that we must know the thing in 
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itself before we can predicate knowableness of it, and the term know with all its 
derivatives and equivalents, must be blotted out of the language of the whole human 
race. It is also said that the ultimate reality is unknowable because we can only 
know its appearances or manifestations. But admitting this, in what way does our 
knowledge of it differ from our knowledge of anything else? It is our contention 
that it is the things themselves which manifest themselves unto us that we know. 
Attributes express the ways of the activity of the thing. A thing and its properties 
are one. The unity of properties makes the thing. 

The following propositions may be affirmed. ‘1. The causative principle of all 
reality must itself be real; that is, it must be a self-manifesting and self-conscious 
power, for there can be no reality without consciousness. Being which is not known 
to itself, and cannot manifest itself, is as though it were not. 2. The causative 
principle of all efficiency must itself be power, pluri-efficiency, it must be self- 
determined and self-moved, and perfectly adequate to the production of being, 
motion, change, life, and intelligence objective to itself; in a word, it must be 
adequate to the realization of all the ideals which reason supplies. 3. The causative 
principle of all personality must itself be personal, that is, it must be self-conceived, 
self-determined purpose ; must freely choose and wisely adapt the means to realize 
that purpose ; above all it must have a worthy motive, a best and highest reason for 
both purpose and act, and must make all conform to and result in a moral order in 
harmony with the blessedness and worthy the approbation of the All-perfect One. 
Intuition and choice, affection and conscience—these are the great momenta of 
personality. 4. The necessary demand of reason is that the first amd originative 
cause of all finite personality shall be himself a person.” (Quoted from B. F. Cocker, 
D.D.) We find, then, that the absolute Being reveals Himself in the universe as its 
first cause, the original source of all its powers or phenomena. The powers acting 
in the universe reveal Him, and help us to form some idea of that power which is 
for ever immeasurable. 

What are the ethical and religious tendencies of a system of philosophy which, 
while asserting its belief in the existence of a first cause as a necessity of thought, 
yet tells us that from the limitation, if not the untrustworthiness, of the human 
intellect, this First Cause, or God, must remain forever unknown to man? 1. 
Agnosticism is destructive of the reality of duty and moral obligation. 2. It denies 
the freedom of the will. 3. It takes no account of sin, and therefore no account of 
the fact of redemption. -Let this transfigured religion of omniscient agnosticism be 
tried by a simple test. Is it capable of realization; of practical embodiment? It 
has been well designated a doctrine of despair, as it is without God and without hope 
in the world. 


Psycnotocy. By Rev. H. H. Moorz, D.D., Chautauqua, N.Y. (The Canadian 
Methodist Quarterly).—The liberal transfer of Greek terms to the vocabulary of 
mental science has retarded rather than aided in the solution of its problems. The 
use of Saxon, or fully Anglicized terms, each one of which has a specific and limited 
meaning, to be used invariably in one and the same sense, is necessary to a correct 
presentation of the facts of psychology. ‘‘ Psyche,” the Greek word for soul, may 
signify both too much and too little. If we include in it the whole mind, it means 
too much, for the Greeks use the word “‘pneuma” to designate man’s higher 
intellectual and moral powers. If we confine the meaning of the term to feeling or 
emotion, then it does not signify soul as substance, and falls short of the Greek idea. 
St. Paul uses the term “ pneuma”’ to designate spiritual life, and even the Holy 
Spirit; consequently he puts into the word an exalted meaning never thought of by 
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the Greek philosophers. Our word “ soul” is, as used in common discourse, con- 
venient and harmless, but in science, where absolute precision is necessary to clear- 
ness, it should be wholly discarded. Fortunately in the term “mind,” a pure Saxon 
word, we have exactly what science demands. Its ample signification embraces all 
that the Greeks implied by the terms nous, pneuma, phucia, and psyche, and its 
meaning is so definite and fixed that it cannot be misunderstood. St. Augustine had 
a proper conception of mind. ‘‘ The mind knows itself only by knowing that it lives, 
remembers, wills, thinks, and judges.” That is, it is conscious that it acts, and that its 
acts are its own. We regard it as improper in science to say man has a mind, or 
soul, or spirit, for all that is embraced in the terms man, soul, spirit, is included in 
the word mind. The manisa mind—a spirit in essence—and nothing more. We 
may properly say mind has a body, but mind per se is no part of anything it 
possesses. 

It is a question whether the various powers of the mind do not indicate the 
existence of distinct faculties in which they are rooted. A recognition of different 
mental powers is, however, all that need now be affirmed. The student of pyschology 
should keep before him as a headlight a proper conception of man as an individual 
intelligence of the spirit order. If man ger se is anything but a transient appear- 
ance, he must be a unitary substance, an entity of personal identity. Such sub- 
stance cannot be the body, for every part of the body is in a state of constant 
change. The mind is the man, whether in or out of the body. Bishop Butler 
conceives of man as an uncompounded, indivisible, indiscerptible self, conscious of 
itself, and this consciousness is one as the self is one. That this conception of 
mind may be complete and of practical value, we must regard it as a self- 
centred, self-active, and self-directive being. 

We call special attention to the importance of forming, at start, in the study 
of psychology, a proper conception of man, for all we may think or say will be 
characterized by this general idea. A psychology written from the standpoint of 
materialism has nothing but dirt to deal with from first to last, and it can 
properly avail itself of nothing but the properties and forces of some twelve kinds 
of matter. A psychology written from the standpoint of idealism has in hand a 
suppositious “ infinite,” whatever it or that may be, and its “activities.” Between 
its outcome, and a psychology written from the standpoint of pantheism, there 
can be but unimportant shades of difference. The first battle that is fought on the 
field of pyschology that is productive of positive results, will be in answer to the 
question, What is man? Mind and body, as two distinct substances, are mys- 
teriously, but intimately, associated together, and, as a consequence, they act and 
react upon each other. The two sciences, physiology and pyschology, are so radically 
different, per se, that though intimately associated locally, they can render each other 
no assistance whatever—each must be examined in the light of its own facts and 
phenomena. During the past quarter of a century the most persistent efforts have 
been made to produce a physiological psychology, but the results have been simply 
a perversion of both sciences. Not a new fact has been added to our knowledge 
of either. Pyschology is really a science of facts known to consciousness, and we 
trust the time is not far off when these will be taken beyond the lines of specula- 
tion, and arranged in their logical order. 
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Tue Personat SuBsect 1N THE EARLY IsrakLiTzE Reticion. By Lic. Dr. Senzm, 
Parchim, Mecklenb. (Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., 1898. No. 6).—Since Vatke and Duhm 
it has become an accepted doctrine of the higher criticism that the subject of religion 
in Israel in pre-exilic days was the nation or community of Israel, not the individual, 
that Jeremiah and Ezekiel were the authors of the idea of a relation subsisting 
between God and the individual. Stade, Wellhausen, Smend, H. Schultz follow in 
this line. Stade says: “The religious person was not the individual Israelite, but 
the whole nation of Israel—the national calamities first raised the question, of which 
the prophets had not even thought, how the fate of the individual is related to his 
action on the one hand and to the fate of the nation on the other.” Wellhausen: 
“The wheel of history drove.over the individual—individualism had its universal 
historical root first in the decay of the nation.” Kénig calls this view “ totalism.” 
According to it, before the Babylonian exile, Israel was a nation only ; after the exile 
a church, a body of pious individuals. Every Scripture writing in which individual- 
ism exists is judged post-exilic. 

There is of course much truth in this position. Israel did form a unity in God’s 
sight. God speaks to it, deals with it as such. Further, in early Israel, if God deals 
with the individual it is as an Israelite, not as a man. Still even then it must be 
admitted that not only was the nation a unity before God, but also families, societies, 
clans. God chooses particular families for certain work, rewarding and punishing 
them according to their conduct; children are punished for the fathers’ sins. And 
another fact to be remembered is that this idea of a common résponsibility was 
universal in the ancient world; it was by no means confined to Israel. A land or 
city had a special deity, who took special care of it. The community suffers for the 
sin of the individual, and conversely. This is a familiar fact in Greek history. Yet 
this does not preclude the thought of individual responsibility. ‘Every one 
acquainted with Greek history knows how a living religious individualism rules it. 
Without being conscious of any logical contradiction with ‘ totalism,’ the Greek lives 
in the faith of individual providence and retribution ; in other words, three ideas run 
parallel through Greek history: now the entire man, now the family, now the 
individual is regarded as the subject of religion.” Analogies from Semitic history are 
abundant. ‘There is a Baal of Tyre, Sidon, Tarsus, plainly describing the relation 
in which the god stands to the community; but in the same cities names like 
Abdbaal, Abibaal, describe individuals as servants or sons of the god.” The only 
way of ascertaining the truth in regard to ancient Israel is to examine the Old Testa- 
ment writings in the order of time in which they are generally admitted to have 
arisen. 

1. The Law. It must be conceded at once that the person addressed is in 
general the nation, Exod. xx. 2; Deut. v., &. The curse or blessing falls on the 
nation, Exod. xxiii. 22; Deut. 15, &c. Here the individual is not separated from the 
nation and put in direct relation to God. Still, is individual duty and responsibility 
excluded? Most of the commands were such as could only be obeyed by individuals, 
Exod. xx. 12, 24, &c. And while the object was to remove impurity from the 
nation, the punishment fell on individuals, Exod. xxi. 14 ff., 20, 29, &c. It is accord- 
ingly an inevitable inference that the Israclitish individual learned from the law the 
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penalty due to his acts. There are a few passages where individual retribution is 
plainly taught, Deut. vii. 10, xviii. 19, 20, cf. Exod. xxiii. 7. Two considerations 
confirm this: First, alongside the doctrine that the nation is punished for the 
individual’s sin, is found the other, that for the act of the individual his family 
receives punishment or reward to later generations, Exod. xx. 5, xxiv. 7; Deut. v. 9, 
10. Thus the one idea does not exclude the other. And again, “ the collection of ° 
laws, which was only codified after the Babylonian exile, proves that by it no change 
was made in this respect; that on the contrary, in the law as God’s will for the whole 
nation, His relation to the individual, and conversely, could not find full expression.” 
The real object even of the post-exilic law is, as before, the nation as a whole, Lev. 
iv. 13 ff., xix. 2, 36, &c.,; blessing and curse are on the nation as a body, Lev. xxvi., 
&c. The punishment falling on individuals is always described as “ cutting off from 
his people,” Lev. xx. 3, 9 ff., &c. ‘A religious individualism can only be found in 
the post-exilic law only in so far as that law refers to the offences of individuals, 
requires sacrifices, &c., or culminates in enactments for individuals, Num. v. 6, 27, 
vi. 2, &c.; and in so far as de facto punishment for transgressions, although decreed 
in reference to the nation, yet falls on individuals.” 

‘We thus see that the exile in no sense introduced any change in the attitude of 
the divine law to the individual Israelite. The nature of the law implies, that its 
object is not the individual as such, but the Israelitish community. While the indi- 
vidual Israelite must have felt himself responsible even in presence of the pre-exilic 
law, in the law itself he is merely regarded as a member of the community. But while 
post-exilic Judaism stood far more under the sign of the law than pre-exilic Israel, it 
appears, although really no inference can be drawn from the law generally as to the 
subject of religion, that the supposition, that in the transition from the former to 
the latter an advance took place from totalism to individualism, is prima facie 
entirely misleading.” 

2. The Prophets. What of the prophets before Jeremiah? Did they exclude 
individuals from all relation to God? They were sent to the nation, not to indi- 
viduals. All their words are addressed primarily td the nation, Amos ii. 9, 10; 
Isa. i. 24, xxix. 1; Micahi.5; Zeph.i. 4, &. But does this affirm anything as to 
the subject of the Israelite religion? No, just the fundamental error of Duhm and 
his followers is in confounding the object of the prophetic discourses and the subject 
of religion. Let it be observed first of all, that the prophets regarded particular 
families as objects of wrath and punishment, showing that God’s relation to the nation 
does not exclude other relations, Amos vii. 17; Isa. vii. 13, 17. 

An important element in the case is the fact that the oldest prophets make God’s 
relation to the nation depend on moral conditions. God’s promises to the nation are’ 
all conditional. The actual Israel is given over to destruction; out of it a new Israel 
is to grow up, consisting of the good and obedient. Individuals are here in view, 
not the nation. To this it is replied, that these are inferences, the premisses of which 
no doubt exist; still, the oldest prophets do not draw the inferences, to say nothing 
of the people. Duhm argues that Hosea and Amos treat of the entire nation simply, . 
but no doubt on moral conditions ; then Micah and Isaiah infer that the judgment 
strikes only the godless nation of the present, while a godly remnant will be saved ; 
and lastly, Jeremiah and Ezekiel draw the final inference that the curse and bless- 
ing only affect the bad and good respectively, thus giving expression to the full idea 
of moral personality, an idea unknown to former prophets. 

As matter of fact, it is incorrect to say that Isaiah and Micah did not take that 
step, and merged the individual in the nation. When they speak of a remnant to be 
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saved (Micah iv. 6; Isa. vi. 18, x. 21), this is plainly not a leap from the actual to an 
ideal Israel, but simply the moral and religious members of the nation, the pious 
individuals, who will be saved. They declare in so many words the responsibility of 
the individual and the divine retribution falling on him, Micah iii. 1 ff., ii. 1-4, vi. 8; 
Isa. iii. 8 ff., v. 8 ff., &e. The most significant passage, iii. 11, is passed over by Duhm 
in silence. If in other parts Isaiah and Micah, and even Amos and Hosea, deal 
simply with the nation, this may be explained from the nature of their mission. If 
the premisses of individualism are present implicitly, why deny that the consequences 
were seen by them? Both in Amos and Hosea we find references to the punishment 
of individuals (Amos ii. 14 ff., &c.; Hosea xiv. 10), and some to blessing on individuals 
(Amos v. 15). 

That Hosea and Amos, Micah and Isaiah, recognised the relation of the indi- 
vidual to God is seen in other ways. It cannot be denied that they regarded them- 
selves in this light ; God speaks to them, they call God their God. If it be said that 
taney were exceptions, we may reply that there was no inner connection between their 
prophetic calling and their personal relation to God. A special message is addressed 
to the king, Isa. vii. 3 ff., ii. 17 (cf. Hosea x. 15); see the case of the priest Amaziah, 
Amos vii. 18-17; Shebnah, Isa. xxii. 15 ff.; Hezekiah, Isa. xxxviii. 3-5 ff. These 
examples prove that the prophets knew of such personal relations between God and 
individuals. In the prophets after Jeremiah the presence of individualism is 
admitted, although, be it noted, it is not found in Deutero-Isaiah. But alongside 
this idea we find also the nation regarded in the old way. Deutero-Isaiah has 
nothing else. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi take only the nation as a whole into 
account. In the book of Jonah the crew are in danger for Jonah’s sake. Sce also 
Dan. ix. 16, xii. 1. 

‘* We thus see that from the discourses of the prophets we cannot offhand infer 
the subject of the Israelite religion, since they are addressed to the nation; and 
therefore eo ipso the idea, that all God’s purposes are directed to the nation as a 
whole and religion is a relation of the nation to Him, chiefly finds expression. But we 
see also, on a closer examination, the thought of a direct relation of individuals to 
God running alongside the other, and no change after the Exile in the relation of 
these thoughts to each other.” 


8. Historical Works. It is in these books that we may naturally expect most 
light to be cast on this question, and we are not disappointed. Strangely enough, 
the critics have neglected them. The collective view is present throughout of course; 
God deals everywhere with the nation. Blessing or curse comes on the individual 
for the nation’s sake, and conversely. Again, certain families are dealt with apart 
from the nation; family offerings are required (1 Sam. xx. 6). The sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children (1 Kings xxi. 29; 2 Kings xx. 18,19). One important 
element of proof of individualism is found in the proper names, into which the 
Divine name enters, as Abijah, Ahijah, Abimelech, Elijah, Elisha, &. Such names 
show that the thought of an individual relation to God was cherished. 

Further, it may be broadly affirmed that the historical books are pervaded by 
the idea that the life of the individual is in God’s hand, that He guides and governs 
it. If the histories of Cain, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Moses, do not teach this, they 
teach nothing. Those books, and parts of books, which are at present regarded as 
the oldest are full of this thought. The stories of the judges, Saul, David, Solomon, 
illustrate it. In every part of these books the conviction meets us that God directs 
and interposes in individual lives. If it is alleged that this is only inference after- 
wards, and does not represent the thoughts of the Israelites themselves, the reply is 
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found in the fact that we constantly find individuals coming to God with personal 
petitions: so Gideon, Elkanah, Manoah, and, still earlier, Abraham, Eliezer, &c. ; 
indeed, the cases are numberless. God also hears the prayers of individuals— 
Hagar, Isaac, Joshua, Samuel, Elijah, &c. It would also be easy to prove by 
numerous facts that this relation of the individual to God is conceived as an ethical 
relation. 

In the historical books written after the Exile individualism is, of course, 
present. But Dr. Sellin questions whether it is more prominent than in the earlier 
books. He says, ‘‘ We have honestly tried to discover evidence of progress, but must 
confess we have failed.” But on the other hand, in these books, just as in the 
earlier, the nation is regarded primarily as the subject of religion; the evidence from 
Ezra and Chronicles is ample. Here, also, we have the thought of the whole nation 
being blessed or punished for the individual’s sake, while the individual is only 
regarded as a member of his family; children are punished for the fathers’ sins, 
The position in the historical books is thus similar to that in the other groups. 

4. Religious Poetry. Modern criticism holds that, beside Gen. xlix., Judges v., 
Exod. xv., Deut. xxxii., xxxiii., we have no poetry of early Israel in the Old Testa- 
ment; all the Psalms are post-exilic. Another theory, especially maintained by 
Smend, is that the Psalms are not the expressions of individual faith, but are church- 
hymns. ‘In another place (Disputatio de origine carminum, éc.) we have tried to 
show that, at all events, the songs of the first psalm-book owe their origin to the 
pre-exilic period. Even the newest effort of Cheyne, much as we acknowledge its 
thoroughness and depth, has not convinced us to the contrary; we only concede the 
possibility that here and there revisions or remodellings may have taken place in 
popular use, before the songs were fixed in their present form; but the basis and 
kernel of the first psalm-book is pre-exilic (even Kautzsch does not doubt this, 
although he goes far to meet Cheyne). As to Smend’s second view, Cheyne has 
limited it in this sense, that in many psalms the individual first speaks, of course 
only as a member of the church or nation. And this also, in rather wider form, is 
our view. Where an I appears in the Psalms, an individual speaks. But the ground ° 
on which the individualism in them is built up is the consciousness of belonging to a 
people on which the divine favour rests. If it is not expressed in each one of thie 
brief psalms, it is the ground-tone sounding through all collections of psalms.” 

If it has been proved that individualism is present in the historical books, is it at 
all probable that it found no expression in poetry among a people like the Jews, and 
that no example has come down to us? If it be said that there is a great difference 
between such evidences of individual faith as we have adduced and the personal tone 
of the first Psalm-book, the reply is that poetry is the proper home of personal 
feeling, which might be expected here to take intenser form. Even Jeremiah’s 
eminence on this subject may be due in part to his lyrical gift. It is in his prayers 
that he gives expression to the thought of a direct relation of the individual to God. 
Cf also 1 Sam. ii. 1 f£, 8, 2 Sam. xxii. 26, 27, Is. xxxviii. 14, 16, 17. ‘‘ Thus after 
thorough examination of the historical relations, religious views and language of the 
first Psalm-book, it is quite certain that its songs in their substance belong to the 
pre-exilic age, and that at that time a deep, inward religious individualism was com- 
bined with the relation of God to the whole nation.” 

5. Special Argument from Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jer. xxxi. 29, and Ezekiel xviii. 
2 ff., are said to mark the first appearance of individualism in the Jewish religion. 
On the other hand Dr. Sellin roundly asserts: ‘‘ With the whole question which 
concerns us here, namely, whether the nation or the individual Israelite, or both, was 
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the subject of religion before Jeremiah’s days, the proverb and the reply to it have 
nothing at all todo. Not the nation or the individual, but the family, conceived as a 
unity for centuries, or the individual, is the antithesis here considered. And if this is 
so, the inference follows, that the attempt to establish a connection of thought 
between the breaking up of the old state, the exile, and the importance of the indivi- 
dual in God’s sight, is an illusion; there is no question here of the nation, which was 
once the whole object of the divine purpose, being rejected for its sin, and the pious 
individual taking its place. Here we might end the discussion, for we have never 
denied God’s dealings with families as with the nation and the individual.” But, as 
so much is made of these passages, further remarks may be useful. 

The truth of the matter is that individualism appears in Jeremiah in a higher 
degree. We see it in his references to himself, 1, 5, 18, 19, and often, in the references 
to Jehoiakim and Zedekiah xxii. 12, 24, xxxiv. 2, 4, xxxvi. 80, to the shepherds of the 
people xxiii. 2, the wicked generally xi. 3, &c. At the same time the collective, 
national idea is just as prominent as ever, ii. 2, 9, 19, 22, 30, and often. The new 
element in Jeremiah is merely the inward nature of religion, ch. xxxi. “ But all this, 
in which his individualism finds strongest expression,—his feeling that he is directly 
bound to God, his prayers to God, &c.—appear in him as self-evident, he gives no 
hint that he is saying anything new; so that we are compelled to explain its promi- 
nence by other causes, namely, his personal temperament and the circumstances of 
the time. ‘ Jeremiah is a man of feeling,’ Duhm says quite rightly.” 

The most probable explanation is that the proverb quoted was being used as an 
explanation of the calamities that had overtaken the nation. These calamities, it 
was said, were the penalties of their fathers’ sins. There was danger of their own 
sins and responsibility being overlooked and denied. Hence the prophet is led 
strongly to assert these neglected facts. He does this by placing in strong light the 
counter truth of personal responsibility, of which he himself had such full experience. 
Thus, it is not a new line of teaching that is introduced by Jeremiah, but one old line 
of teaching is opposed to another old doctrine, which is being exaggerated. “The same 
applies to Ezekiel. Calamities have increased ; that God visits the sins of the fathers 
on the children, is being said among the people still more emphatically, the personal 
responsibility of the individual before God seems to be vanishing. Simple protest 
against the exaggeration is no longer sufficient ; then Ezekiel altogether sets aside 
the doctrine of visiting the fathers’ sins on the children. Only the individual, and he 
according to his own acts, receives recompense at God’s hand. Just so he abrogates 
the doctrine of the saving of many for the sake of a few, Gen. xviii. 28 ff., because of 
the evil consequences, which might be inferred, as the doctrine was abused. Thus 
the saying of Vatke, which Stade and Smend adopt, that one sees in the whole theory 
of Ezekiel how new reflection on the subject then was, may be conceded in a sense. 
The new element, however, is not the thought of retribution falling on individuals, 
but the hostile clashing of these two lines of thought, which had hitherto run side by 
side, without consciousness of contradiction: God requites the individual, and God 
requites the family (as also the nation); new only is the theoretical solution of the 
conflict by abrogating the second thought.” Another motive making Ezekiel a 
representative of individualism is his care for souls as a pastor. ‘“ The prophet 
Ezekiel, despite all his individualism, shares with all his predecessors the view of 
totalism; he views the Israel of all ages as one person before God, calls the nation 
collectively ‘the righteous,’ he makes righteous perish with unrighteous, xxi. 8, to 
him the nation as such is the subject of religion. To it both curse and blessing apply, 
iv. 4-17, xi. 15-20, &.” 
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“ That this is the only right explanation, that in Ezekiel no new line of teaching 
opens as to the subject of religion, that the individualism prominent in him is to be 
explained by his peculiar days, by antagonism to the abused proverb, as well as by 
his peculiar position as pastor as well as prophet, is confirmed by our whole investi- 
gation. For we found individualism everywhere before him; after his days it is not 
more conspicuous; totalism is found alongside. Thus Ezekiel, like Jeremiah, is a 
sporadic phenomenon, no founder of a new epoch.” , 

After a brief reference to the strong individualism of the Chokmah literature, the 
author sums‘up the entire essay, and concludes as follows:—‘ A twofold outlook 
opens into the past and the future of the Israelite religion. First into the past. If, 
as we have seen, Yahveh of old is really contemplated, on the ground of His relation 
to the Israelitish nation, as having a living relation to the individual Israelite, the 
popular theory to-day of the gradual growth of the prophetic idea of God out of a 
gross doctrine of a, so to speak, physical union of God with His people, is an illusion ; 
on the contrary, where this doctrine appears in ancient Israel, as it did among the 
masses, it is a caricature of the (without doubt Mosaic) thought, that the God of 
heaven and earth freely and by His own gracious act became Israel’s God. Only 
thus is His relation to the individual Israelite—with whom He sometimes deals quite 
differently from what He does with the nation—intelligible. Again, into the future. 
God’s relation to the nation of Israel and to the individual Israelite remained an 
inner contradiction. Pious poets and thinkers strove to solve it again and again. 
Did not then the Chokmah, with its apparently complete independence of the 
individual before God, find the right solution? No; for in putting the idea of God’s 
people, and so of divine grace, into the background, it could never satisfy the masses, 
however it might satisfy hundreds. Doubtless faith in a resurrection of the individual 
and future recompense, such as we find in Daniel, was an important advance toward 
the right solution ; still the opposing thought remains, that God has here on earth 
purposes for His whole people. We thus see how the Old Testament points beyond 
itself. The solution is first brought by Him who taught man, not merely the 
Israelite, to call on God as Father. This was no such solution as the Chokmah gave, 
no do ut des relation; it was the closest conceivable relation of the individual to God 
and yet no exclusively individualistic one. On the contrary, when all call on the 
same God as Father, we have again a community, a people of God; and so this Old 
Testament thought of God’s people returns in the Apostles Paul and Peter, but 
spiritualized, in the idea of the Church. To it this spiritual communion, this true 
Israel, belongs the individual, the child of God. Thus totalism and individualism are 
truly and finally reconciled in the New Testament.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND Bustness-OrDER. Substance of Address at the Fourth 
Evangelical Social Congress. By Prof. Karran, Berlin (Die christl. Welt, 18938. 
No. 26).—By business-order is simply meant the order regulating the production and 
distribution of goods in business-life, whether that order is fixed by the State or free 
action. What are the relations between this order and Christianity? We have 
nothing to do here with the thousand points at which the individual Christian or 
Christian doctrine touches business life. Our subject is the fundamental attitude of 
a Christian to the social sphere. 

Christianity is compatible with every form of business life. Were the social 
democracy to conquer to-morrow and to make the highest lowest, in its inmost core 
Christianity would be untouched by the change. Christians are people who have to 
do with God, and have found in Him eternal life; this has not come to them from 
relations of time and earth, and cannot be wrested from them by any change in 
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these. Primitive Christianity was distinguished by essential indifference to social 
regulations ; it even accommodated itself to the outward continuance of slavery. 
Our business conditions have always grown up under the stress of natural com- 
pulsion; their course, therefore, cannot be influenced by arbitrary interference, even 
of a will acting under Christian impulses. Thus Christianity has from the first 
respected the peculiar laws on which the business-system of any age rests, and has 
served the men living under their sway by enabling them at the same time to live in 
another world, in eternity. 

And yet we all feel the solution is not given when we say: Christianity has to 
do with eternal life in God (here already beginning), business labour with earthly 
life, and the satisfaction of its needs. There must be a bridge leading from the one 
to the other. This cannot be merely that of personal union, so far as it is one and 
the same man, who lives in virtue of Christianity to his God and by his nature for 
his earthly needs. This would be a union after the analogy of the suspicious formula: 
a Christian in heart, a heathen in head; a serving two masters of the most intoler- 
able kind. No, there must be an inner union of the two spheres of life, both for 
the sake of the individual, who has a place in them, and for the entire course of 
development on both sides. Instead of dwelling on secondary relations, let us find 
one fixed, immovable relation, which, under all circumstances, shows Christianity to 
be a factor also in business life, and the business system a matter of importance for 
Christian life. We will not take, as many do, the simple way of starting from 
Christian faith in the Creator of heaven and earth: God’s will called the whole 
world into existence, therefore earthly business has been ordained by Him. We 
cannot reach the goal so quickly. For natural ordinances, certainly as they rest on 
God’s creative will, are still not Christian in themselves, e.g., marriage, government. 
But they are forms which the Christian must first fill with the right contents, and 
which the bad man fills with wrong contents. Nay, more: as Christians we know 
that all natural ordinances as matter of fact have been perverted and marred by sin. 
We might thus, from this view-point, draw the (false) conclusion that Christianity 
should reject all these ordinances, the business-order also. 

No, we must see another way. And it lies open before every Christian. We 
have the eternal life in God, which is ours already on earth, only in so far as in this 
world we undergo moral development, become moral personalities. For this we need 
nature, the earth, the world. We need something on which to try and exercise our- 
selves, something to rule over. Natural rule over the world (culture) is not moral in 
and of itself. But it attains perfection when it is exercised by moral personalities. 

At this point Christianity and the business order demand each other. Chris- 
tianity demands, needs a joint life, joint action of men for a common end. If God is 
love, and we would come to Him, how can we do this, unless in that common life 
we learn what love is? And if we are to subject our sensuous nature to the spirit, 
how can we practise such discipline otherwise than in our relations to the sensuous 
world, in mastering the tasks which that world sets us? How can human society 
become the moral organism, which is the goal of its destiny, except in the different 
forms of fellowship of the world of culture? These are the “raw material for the 
moral shaping of society.” Because the aim of Christianity is eternal life, while the 
Christian cannot attain this life except by moral development, he needs the business- 
order also as an occasion for it and a natural basis. And it is a Christian’s duty to 
give such shape to the business-order of the present, that it may really be a fit basis 
for the culture of the moral ideals of Christianity. 

Conversely, business life needs the moral forces of Christianity, not for its origin, 
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but for its continuance. The system of business rests on certain virtues—diligence, 
perseverance, fidelity, trust, even in the production of goods, and still more in their 
distribution ; if these are not brought to it it collapses. Now it may be said: These 
moral forces need not be supplied by Christianity; there is another morality beside 
the Christian. But be it observed first that all we possess of moral ideas and forces 
is connected directly or indirectly with Christianity. And secondly, our business 
system to-day is so universal in range that the only counterpoise to it is a morality 
as simple and all-comprehensive as the Christian. Just where the connection of 
labour and enjoyment is more or less abolished for large circles by the present mode 
of production, a generally satisfactory substitute is needed, accessible to every one, 
such as Christianity alone supplies, namely, that all labour be done to the service 
and praise of God, and therewith the reward be received from another world lying 
beyond this imperfect world. 

If we look more narrowly at the present system of business, we must as 
Christians defend essential elements in it, because they answer to our moral claims. 
So private property. One may, indeed, have nothing and be a Christian (Phil. iv. 12 f.); 
but, as a rule, healthy Christianity is unthinkable without the basis of property of 
some kind. What follows from this? Nota permanent privilege of possessors, but 
the sacred duty of securing to all men property in some degree. As Christians we 
must advocate this with all energy and consistency. Further, division into ranks. 
Christianity tolerates no levelling of moral life ; forward effort and self-improvement 
must be possible. But, again, this sanctions no privilege of the upper ten thousand ; 
but it is a Christian’s duty to render moral goods accessible to as large circles as 
possible, to satisfy the people’s intellectual hunger, to raise its power of enjoyment. 
No fear of faith suffering by this; faith is compatible with all truth; it sufiers 
only from half measures and limitations. 

The business-order was made for, man, not man for it. ‘The deeper I go 
into my subject, the more I see that the attitude of Christianity to the present 
business-system is that of a critic.” We hear so much of necessary misfits and 
abuses in our public life. But as Christians we say: It is not necessary that we 
exist, but it is necessary that our existence comport with our dignity as men. 
And further, we do not believe that the natural necessity of things excludes tha 
Christian demand. Creative order and Christian order must be able finally to 
combine. This is the faith that makes it possible for us Christians to engage in 
business life and do our duty. This is the faith on which the entire work of the 
Evangelical Social Congress rests. 


Tue Nature oF Curistianity. By Dr. Orto Prirmerer (Zettschr. f. wissensch. 
Theologie, 1893, Vol. ii., No. 1).—Pfleiderer’s rationalism is of an extreme type. The 
ordinary doctrine of Christ’s person, and much else, to him are mere myth. Jesus 
Himself is no more than an extraordinary religious genius, not free in every respect 
from the errors of His age. Paul is not above criticism. We cannot always distin- 
guish between what is genuine in the Gospels and what is not. And yet Pfleiderer 
tries to preserve the moral and religious teaching of the New Testament. His essay 
on the nature of Christianity is remarkable for insight and grasp. Only the first 
three Gospels are used along with the Epistles. The writer’s plan is first to define 
the essential spirit or principle of Christianity, and then to show how the Christian 
doctrines of God, man, and the world harmonize therewith. 

Despite all the alleged difficulty in discovering the genuine Jesus in the Gospels, 
it is from the consciousness of Jesus that we must learn the distinctive spirit of 
Christianity. And the characteristic feature in Him was His consciousness of Divine 
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Sonship, a sonship in which we all may and ought to partake; no other kind of son- 
ship in Christ is acknowledged. This consciousness is the “‘ characteristic essence of 
the Christian religion, its distinguishing feature in regard to all pre-Christian and 
extra-Christian religions, and the kernel of all specifically Christian statements about 
God, man, and the world.” Paul confirms this (Rom. viii. 15). Fear was the 
dominant feature of heathen religions, and in a very modified form even of Old 
Testament faith. ‘ But in the Christian this servile spirit is replaced by the filial 
spirit of trustful love, which casts out fear.” Not that the feeling of dependence is 
abolished. It continues even in enhanced form. The Christian law requires far 
more than the Jewish. But Christian obedience is true freedom. “In complete 
self-surrender to God’s perfect will man finds his own real will fulfilled, his better 
self satisfied, his innermost nature and life redeemed, his soul saved.” The appro- 
priate feeling in such a state is filial love. ‘This feeling of grateful humility runs 
through all the Apostle Paul’s letters, and forms the ground-tone of his doctrine of 
redemption.” The gratitude is not for outward gifts merely, but chiefly for the 
highest spiritual blessings, which we owe to God’s free grace. ‘This follows 
naturally when love is once acknowledged as the essential religious relation. For is 
love a capricious act, that can be performed at command, springing from motives 
of self-will, fear of punishment, or hope of recompense? Is it not a spontaneous 
feeling, whose origin reaches beyond the limits of the ego and goes down to 
mysterious depths, and is the connecting link of spirits? If this is true of all love 
among men, how much more of the love which binds man and God into a unity of 
life and will! How could man from himself alone, from the narrowness of his 
isolated being, his selfish, contracted will, be capable of it, unless this limit were 
abolished by the same high spiritual power, to which he surrenders himself in love ? 
It is the work of God, who is over all and in all, that the limit of self is broken in us, 
and our heart capacitated and impelled to surrender to Him. What on the one side 
is man’s own free act of obedience—the sacrifice of his will to God, on the other side 
is God’s work in man—the gift of His grace, the drawing and impulse of His Holy 
Spirit. . . Thus man, the child of earth, becomes a citizen of the heavenly kingdom, 
from a slavish servant a free child of God; the drawing of the Father brings home 
to the Father’s heart the son lost in worldly lust; by God he who was God-born, but 
God-estranged is reconciled to God, a man of God, a spiritual man, an heir of eternal 
life. Here we stand before the innermost mystery of Christian piety, the real, 
unique miracle, which the understanding with its analytic ideas is no longer able to 
penetrate and judge, and yet which is as true, as much a reality of experience, as 
any condition of life in which we are directly conscious of the blending of separate 
powers and the governing whole, of freedom and dependence, of existence apart and 
in others.” 


This view of the essence of Christianity implies corresponding conceptions of 
the nature of God ; He is holy love. The gods of heathenism were nature-powers 
or idealised men, more or less refined. The God of Israel was the Holy One, 1.e., 
raised absolutely above all natural existence, free, the almighty Ruler, whose will 
was man’s unconditional law. That will was outside and above man, who had only 
to obey. No doubt, just as in heathenism there were efforts, as in Greece, after 
worthier conceptions, so in Israel there were hints and glimpses of the Divine mercy 
and love, but these did not affect the type. ‘‘ Pharisaism, with its merit, its outward 
legality, its proud self-righteousness, its unloving arrogance, alien as all this was to 
the nobler spirit of the prophets, was yet the natural consequence of the legal 
religion, to which God was only the holy Lord, not the Father, not hcly love.” The 
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God of Christianity is not a nature-power, or human nature refined, nor yet the 
transcendental will of Israel’s faith, but love, whose nature it is to communicate 
itself, to condescend to weak, sinful men. He is indeed holy love. “It would be 
grievous error to fancy that in Christianity the holiness of God and: therewith the 
inviolable laws of the moral order are no longer in force.” Yet the idea is essentially 
different from the “ holy One of Israel.” The import of the Divine will is one with 
our own true will, with the will of eternal reason; only the irrational and abnormal 
is excluded from it. That will is not expressed in a number of outward precepts; 
but it is left to us in our renewed state to interpret and practise it (Rom. xii. 2). 
“Thus the Divine holiness means to us, not the denial, but the affirming and verify- 
ing of our moral autonomy.” Its punishments also are disciplinary chastisements. 
And still more, ‘‘ holy love not merely demands good, but gives it and itself works 
the fulfilling of what is demanded, as Augustine aptly says: ‘ Jube quod vis et da 
quod jubes.’”” The will of holy love does not remain outside man, a condemning, 
killing power, but becomes a life-giving force in the heart of man. ‘“ This is the 
highest revelation of God as holy love, that in man himself He awakens the impulse 
of love, by which the power of sin, his own and other, is overcome, and a fellowship 
of goodness is established, in which every individual becomes a co-worker in realising 
the Divine purpose of the world. Just in this active overcoming of sin, such as 
God’s Holy Spirit effects within man’s heart and man again in the power of this 
Spirit exercises on his brethren, is included the forgiveness of sin, which is indeed a 
gift of Divine love, but of holy love, which not merely overlooks sin and remits the 
penalty of guilt, but which also effaces and repairs guilt itself by breaking and 
subduing the power of natural, sinful impulse by the higher power of holy spiritual 
impulse.” : 

The nature of Christianity carries with it also a corresponding view of man. In 
heathenism there was a strange mixture of arrogant assumption and contempt. We 
see the former in the position of privileged classes, the latter in the treatment of 
slaves, foreigners, women. Among the Jews there was a not dissimilar division— 
Jew and Gentile, Pharisee and the people “‘ without the law.” Man’s inherent, 
natural greatness was unknown till Christianity taught it. Dr. Pfleiderer, of course, 
quickly dismisses Paul’s teaching of original sin (Rom. v. 12) as a theory of ‘‘ Pharisaic 
theology.” Still he holds a universal need of redemption in man because of sin, 
which is a power “rooted in man’s innermost nature, and ruling the whole race; 
against which the individual alone is unable to maintain the unequal conflict, unless 
the redeeming and educating power of the Divine Spirit come to his help in the 
fellowship of God’s kingdom.” He holds also the universal capacity of redemption, 
“resting on the indestructible germ of the Divine image implanted in every child of 
man, and never quite dead under the thorns of sin and lust.” ‘This germ asserts 
itself in conscience, in the sense of moral weakness and poverty, in sorrow for the 
impurity of our heart, which severs us from the holy God, for the bondage in which 
sin holds us, for our wanderings in the paths of worldly desire and care.” ‘Thus a 
new estimate of man comes to light: no longer what he is outwardly, does, is to 
society, decides his worth; but his innermost feeling, the bias of his soul to Divine 
goodness, even if at first itis merely the sense of its absence and desire for its posses- 
sion.” Jesus meets and satisfies this desire wherever it is awakened. During His 
life He drew to Himself men of all classes in this way. ‘* What He gave the bodily 
and morally sick, the weary and heavy laden, was just the fulfilment of their longing 
for healing; it was the awakening and reviving of the better self hitherto bound in 
them, and of new life.” ‘Those in whom the moral capacities of humanity were 
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enhanced so far beyond their surroundings that they raised the ideal of man to a 
higher stage, we call heroes and prophets, pioneers and leaders of humanity, in its 
striving after the ideal end, after moral freedom. . . . . Among all these moral and 
religious geniuses and heroes of history, Jesus takes the central place. For at the 
time when the old world had lost its former ideals, and was, so to speak, on the brink 
of moral bankruptcy, He gave the new and loftiest ideal of man as God’s child, 
represented it typically and visibly in his life, and, last of all, staked His life on its. 
realization in a community of God’s children. Therefore Jesus is rightly called the 
Redeemer and Saviour of men, xa7’ étoxy, and His life-work the redemptive work, or 
saving redemption, xar’ éfox7v.” The growth of the Church and kingdom of God is 
then pictured as a necessary consequence, the law of that kingdom being brotherly 
love. This law supplies the correction of the ascetic spirit, which has at times been 
so powerful in the Church, and which is often represented as the essential character 
of New Testament moral teaching. Such asceticism may be right and necessary in 
exceptional cases, but can never be the law, because it would be inimical to the pro- 
gress and welfare of human society. ‘It is often overlooked that the New Testa- 
ment itself would have the body regarded as a temple of the Holy Spirit, its members 
as wetpons and instruments of righteousness for God; that it therefore sees in the 
senses means for carrying out the ends of the spirit, and accordingly does not condemn 


_the sensuous as such, but only so far as it sets up as lord over the spirit, instead of 


becoming its servant for morally good ends.” 


There is also a corresponding Christian view of the world. According to Jewish 
ideas the world was created for the glory of the Jewish nation to be the scene of its 
triumph and glory. When this hope was disappointed, the Jews found comfort in 
apocalyptic visions of the future. To heathenism the world was the product of 
matter and chance, without moral meaning; nature was the only power at work. 
Christianity subordinates nature, the world with all its arrangements, to moral ends. 
Pfleiderer finds this to be the meaning of the statement that the world was made by 
the Logos and for Him; the rest is merely a ‘‘ mythical veil.”” The essential idea is 
that the world is “‘a work of the Divine reason, which orders the chaos of forces from 
eternity to eternity, and guides the course of the world’s progress in accordance with 
the thought of « kingdom of godlike, morally perfect spirits. That the divine idea of 
man as ‘the son of His love’ and of humanity as the kingdom of this son (Col. i. 18) 
is the immanent, controlling cause of all existence and growth even in the natural 
world, has been the fundamental thought of Christian gnosis since apostolic days, 
and no philosophy has been able to overturn or to surpass it. The entire idealistic 
philosophy of modern days simply carries out and verifies this conviction, that nature 
is controlled by spirit and for spirit as a means for its eternal moral ends, that there- 
fore it is not, as heathen naturalism thought, the one and all, the last and highest, 
but has the spirit and its moral ends as lord and master above it.” 


The practical importance of this view of the world is seen in the judgment 
formed of the events of joy and sorrow in life and history. Heathenism could not 
explain these ; it simply accepted the decrees of fate. Judaism struggled with the 
contradictions of experience, as we see in Job and the Psalms. Christianity gives the 
solution: ‘All things work together for good to them that love God.” Christian 
feeling is equally removed from the Jewish want of faith, which accused the Divine 
justice when the righteous suffered and the wicked triumphed, and from the Stoic 
apathy which bowed to fate. ‘It is the feeling of God’s child, which possesses in 
the certainty of God’s love an inner happiness independent of the course of the world, 
of God’s soldier, who in covenant with God courageously takes up the conflict with 
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the world, and is sure of victory over all opposers, of God’s servant, who in every 
position in which circumstances place him, recognizes a task by the fulfilment of which 
he can co-operate in furthering the general purpose of goodness, for which the whole 
world-order is the means.” Sucha feeling is an inexhaustible spring of sympathy with 
the weak and suffering as well as of hope. Faith, hope, love are wonderfully blended 
in the Christian ideal. ‘The ends of our race, like its origins, lie for our knowledge 


in obscurity, but for our faith they lie in the hand of the eternal love of God, our 
Father.” 


CURRENT SWISS THOUGHT. 


RESULTS OF THE MosT Recent Oxtp Testament Srupies. By H. Vum.eumier 
(Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie).—In our days, more than in any previous 
time, the Old Testament has been explored in every sense of the word, and, if one 
might so say, its very inmost recesses searched out. The land and people of 
Israel, their language and literature, their political and religious history, their 
' moral, social, and economic conditions, their relations with neighbouring nations, 
the connection between their religion and those of antiquity on the one hand, 
and with Christianity on the other—have all been the objects of minute and 
penetrating research. And what has been the result of all this labour? If a 
complete inventory were to be given’of what has been achieved, we should have 
to record the discoveries made in the course of the exploration of the Holy Land, 
which have. enriched the domain of Biblical geography, the light thrown by ~ 
Assyrian researches upon sacred chronology, the progress made in Hebrew 
philology, and the general adoption of more scientific modes of interpreting the 
Scriptures. 

We merely enumerate these points of progress, and pass to the criticism of the 
text. To the results long since attained with regard to the writing, orthography, and 
punctuation of Old Testament Hebrew—results accepted by even the most conservative 
theologians of the first half of this century—have to be added others which will not 
be long in becoming, in their turn, common property. It is now fully established 
that the punctuation of our Massoretic text, although the vowel-points and accents 
are scarcely earlier than the seventh century, gives us a faithful representation of 
how the language was spoken or pronounced at the beginning of the Christian era. 
It is recognized that the text itself corresponds but imperfectly to the primitive text. 
If it is comparatively in a good condition in the Pentateuch, and in some of the pro- 
phetical books, in other parts, as in the historical and poetical books, it has undergone, 
here and there, changes of a more or less serious kind. These changes are far from 
being merely accidental or unintentional. Itis also recognized that we cannot depend 
on manuscripts for the correction of this faulty text. Not only are the existing 
manuscripts all later than the tenth century of our era, but all that we possess are 
derived from one and the same source. All produce, with trifling variations, the text 
of the same archetype. It is admitted by the most competent judges that this 
archetype, fixed without much critical labour, was taken as the official synagogue- 
text about the beginning of the second century, and therefore only a short 
time after the Palestinian Canon was decided upon at the Synod of Jamnia 

c A.D. 90). Even if we admit that this text was of a somewhat earlier 
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date than the time when it was taken as the standard, it is not so ancient 
as that on which the Alexandrian version is founded. We have not, therefore, 
in our possession an absolutely exact transcription of the primitive text. The ancient 
Scribes, as we learn from a comparison of our Massoretic text with that which under- 
lies the LXX., were not bound by the mechanical and servile rules followed by 
copyists in later times. There is, therefore, an obligation resting upon Biblical 
science to endeavour to recover the primitive text—to amend and purify the 
Massoretic Bible by a recurrence to ancient versions which have emanated directly 
from the original Hebrew, and by critical conjecture. All this has been long admitted 
in theory: but now theory is being carried into practice with good prospects of 
success. No doubt along time must elapse before we can congratulate ourselves 
upon having a text of the Old Testament which can be compared with that of critical 
editions of the New. Preliminary labours of considerable difficulty are necessary for 
the construction of the most authentic text possible ofthe ancient versions them- 
selves, especially of the LXX. Then, when these versions are re-translated into 
Hebrew, critics will have something like original manuscripts, which, if expertly 
used, will serve to correct the Massoretic text. A generation may pass before this is 
accomplished; but the way at least is marked out. Already even preliminary 
attempts have made their appearance, which give good hope of final success in this 
great undertaking. 


We pass now to the domain of literary and historical criticism of the Old 
Testament. When we speak of the results of the most recent studies in this depart- 
ment, our reference is to the new phase of matters brought about by the latest 
criticism of the Pentateuch. For the question of the origin of the Pentateuch 
dominates all others, and the solution it finds has a direct bearing on the others. 
Every one is acquainted with the labours inaugurated twenty-five years ago by Graf 
in his treatise on the historical books of the Old Testament, and carried on by 
Kuenen, Kayser, Wellhausen, Reuss, and many others. The composite character of 
the Pentateuch (to which the book of Joshua has to be added), and the existence in 
it of four primitive documents, P, J, E, D—the Priestly Code, the work of the 
Jehovist, that of the Elohist, and Deuteronomy respectively—are facts the discovery 
of which is due to their research. Two of these documents, J and E, are almost 
exclusively narrative, while the other two are essentially legislative. The more 
recent critics accept these results, but differ from their predecessors in the respective 
ages which they assign to the documents. They give the first place to J and E, 
which are collections of the different versions of the national traditions that were 
current among the tribes of Judah and Ephraim. Then comes Deuteronomy; while 
the Priestly Code, instead of being the earliest, is the latest ci the four. It is now 
thought that this last does not date from the time of one of the early kings of Israel, 
but that it was drawn up in Babylon about the year B.c. 500, and that it contains 
passages added after its promulgation by Ezra and Nehemiah in B.c. 444. As for 
the combination of these different documents, critics now speak of three distinct 
stages through which the Pentateuch passed: the first (c. B.c. 650) when the works 
of J and E, belonging respectively to the ninth and eighth centuries, were united ; 
the second, a century later when Deuteronomy, which had first avpeared in B.c. 621, 
in the reign of Josiah, was combined with them; while the third was in the time of 
the restoration after the exile. The third and last editor made the Priestly Code the 
basis and framework of the whole, combined with it the earlier historical and 
legislative matter, and, while paying careful respect to the work of his predecessors, 
imparted to it his own spirit and diction, Such, in general terms, is the most recent 
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theory with regard to the composition of the Pentateuch. The earlier critics made 
the mistake of attending too exclusively to the literary side of the problem: they 
were disposed to overlook the fact that in a matter of this kind philological and 
literary analyses of texts should go side by side with historical criticism, and that it 
belongs to the latter to fix the respective dates of the primitive documents, and to 
reconstruct the history of their combination one with another. The time is doubt- 
less not far distant when every one who is not determined beforehand to repudiate 
criticism altogether, will learn to familiarize himself with the idea that the Priestly 
Code was drawn up in Babylon, and that the final editing of the Pentateuch does not 
date earlier than the time of Ezra. 


It was in Babylon, too, at the same epoch, when, under the decisive influence of 
the térah of Ezekiel the Priestly Code was elaborated, that the final touches 
were given to the historical books which follow the Hexateuch: viz., Judges, the 
books of Samuel and of Kings. It is from the point of view of this térah that the 
authors of these books estimate the conduct of the people and of their rulers. They 
dispense praise or lame according as the rules laid down by it, especially in matters 
of worship, are observed or transgressed. The purpose of these histories is rather to 
edify than to instruct: the history is intended all through to illustrate a religious 
teaching of which the people in exile stood greatly in need. The books of Chronicles, 
which form, with those of Ezra and Nehemiah, what Reuss has happily called “ the 
ecclesiastical history of Jerusalem,” are written from a somewhat different stand- 
point. They show us events as they appear to a mind brought up on the levitical 
traditions of the second temple and formed in the school of the Priestly Code. The 
point of view is that of a somewhat rigid piety, which is more clerical and ritualistic 
than religious in tone. 


Our review of labours in the field of the poetical and didactic literature of the 
Old Testament must be still more brief. The results of the most recent studies have 
not yielded much that is new. That Ecclesiastes is not Solomon’s, but belongs at 
the earliest to the Persian period; that Canticles is not his either, and that it is not 
to be interpreted mystically ; that the book of Proverbs can only have been edited in 
its present form several centuries after the time of the sage under whose patronage 
itis placed; that Job is much less ancient than our fathers supposed, and that it is not 
all of one piece; that it was not Jeremiah who composed the Lamentations bearing 
his name, and that the Psalter contains very much fewer pieces belonging to David 
than the traditional titles indicate, and at least four which are not earlier than the 
time of the Maccabees—are points which were already established, or almost so, 
before the present phase of historical and critical studies. The general tendency of 
contemporaneous criticism with regard to these books is to assign to them all a com- 
paratively recent origin, and to regard none of them in their existing forms as earlier 
than the time of the restoration after the exile. 

It remains for us to glance at the prophetical literature. A short time ago there 
was some agitation concerning what was called—to use a specially coined word—the 
“modernity” of the prophets. Most of our readers will have heard of the theory 
promulgated by M. Havet, that the whole of the prophetic literature was apocryphal, 
and only came into existence at the close of the second century, after the conflict 
maintained by the Jews with the Seleucidce, and followed by their enjoyment of 
liberty under the Asmoncean princes. From somewhat different premises M. Vernes 
came to a similar conclusion, though the date he assigned to this literature was from 
B.c. 850 to B.c. 200. These are paradoxes of a kind common enough at a certain 
stage in the historical criticism of ancient literatures; and though some may regard 
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them as cases of reductio ad absurdum, the true critic will be able to profit by them 
in gathering up the grains of truth they may contain. It is true, indeed, that a 
certain. number of prophetical writings are less ancient than the date which Jewish 
tradition would assign to them. In the case of some, a defin‘te conclusion may be 
said to-have been reached, as, ¢.g., Isa. xl.-lxvi., and portions in the earlier part of 
the book (xiii. 1—xiv.-23 ; xxi. 1-10; xxiv.-xxvii.; xxxiv.-xxxv.). Before long it will 
be more generally held than even it is now that these belong to the period after the 
return from exile. So, too, with regard to the books of Jonah, and of Joel, the latter 
of whom used to be regarded as the oldest of the prophetical writers, and the chaps. 
ix.-xiv. of the book of Zechariah. We need only say in passing of the book of Daniel 
that it does not belong, properly speaking, to prophetical literature at all. The com- 
position of this apocalypse in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes is a fact which 
impresses itself more and more irresistibly upon even those who are most unwilling 
to admit it. It is true that even in the case of the books the authenticity of which is 
above all serious discussion the text has undergone a re-handling from time to time 
of a more or less serious character. The best known example of this is the book of 
Jeremiah. It is difficult to ignore the fact that the edition represented by the Greek 
version gives the text of this prophet in an order more conformable to the primitive 
and original work than does that amplified and disarranged edition which has found 
its way into our Hebrew Bible. It is true, in short, that the final editing of 
prophetical literature and the arrangement of it in the four volumes of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, are scarcely earlicr than the 
third century before our era. 

This series of books, which has no parallel in any literature in the world, remains 
for scientific criticism no less than for traditional theology, the faithful and authentic 
record of the most splendid manifestation of the religious spirit in Israel. Literary 
and historical criticism does not rob prophetical literature of its originality or of its 
religious and moral value. On the contrary, in consequence of this criticism the 
value of this literature is enhanced; it is, so to speak, enriched, and shown to be 
possessed of a totally new historical importance. We make bold to say that it is 
only in the present day that its whole significance is discerned, and that it has gained 
its true place in the literary and religious history of the Old Testament and in the 
history of religion and of morality at large. 


CURRENT DUTCH THOUGHT. 


Wat bors JusTIN TEACH CONCERNING THE PERSONAL EXISTENCE OF THE Hoy 
Srrrir? By Dr. J. A. Cramer (Theologische Studién, 1893, afl. 1 and 2).—The 
writings of Justin, from which our answer to this question may be drawn, are the 
two Apologies and the Dialogue with Tryphon. The leading subject of these writings 
is the doctrine of the Logos. These have frequently been subjected to special 
investigation, and not long ago Dr. Ludwig Paul wrote three important articles upon 
them in the Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie. The teaching concerning the 
Holy Spirit, however, is only dealt with by him incidentally when the question comes 
to be discussed in what relation this Spirit stands to the Logos. His conclusion is 
that Justin teaches nothing positive concerning the Holy Spirit, and that his 
references to the subject are somewhat wavering and undecided. Clemens, who 
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made a study of the significance of the Stoic-Christian Eudemonism in the Apology 
of Justin, is of opinion that the Apologist ascribes absolutely no personal existence 
to the Holy Spirit, but that when he appears to express himself in a contrary sense 
he merely adheres to ecclesiastical tradition. Others, such as Semisch, Kahnis, 
Meier, and Stihlin, are committed to the opinion that Justin very plainly teaches the 
personal existence of the Holy Spirit. It is, therefore, well worth the trouble once 
more to investigate the matter thoroughly. 

Dr. Cramer accordingly proceeds to an exhaustive and careful study of all the 
passages relating to the Holy Spirit in the Greek text of the Opera indubitata, as 
edited by Otto.. It is impossible to condense such a study into a continuous and 
intelligible narrative, but a few passages may be selected here and there by way of 
illustrating the author’s method and of showing the conclusion he reaches. 

As to the doctrine of the Logos, Dr. Cramer remarks that the contemporaries of 
Justin, Gentiles as well as Jews, took great offence at the Christians for rendering 
equal honour to God the creator of all things and to a crucified human being. Justin 
tries to take away this cause of offence by endeavouring to show that Christ was the 
incarnate Logos of God. Before He had appeared in the flesh He had already 
exercised His power in humanity. The whole human race had had a share in this 
Logos, so that men like Socrates, Heraclitus, Abraham, Daniel, and their friends 
might, in a metaphorical sense, be called Christians, because they had lived with 
the Logos. They had also experienced the enmity of those who lived without the 
Logos, just as the Christians had now to suffer from the enmity of the heathen. 
These eminent men, however, had only come to know the truth in part. The 
truth was revealed in full when the Logos appeared in the flesh under the name 
of Jesus Christ. For that this Jesus was the incarnate Logos appears from this— 
that all that had been foretold of Him by the prophets of Israel had been fulfilled 
in Him. Only those will come to know the truth in its fulness who adhere to 
Him as the Christ, and receive His word as the word of truth. That word is the 
means whereby He works powerfully in their hearts. The historical significance 
of the Logos-idea thus serves to bridge over the gulf.between the Christian and 
the pre-Christian world; while as regards the Jews, Justin demonstrates the folly of 
the notion that when there is mention in the Old Testament of appearances of God 
to men it must have been God Himself who appeared. It was the Logos who revealed 
Himself under various forms and made known God’s will. Justin endeavours by 
his Logos-doctrine to wipe out the distinction between the much purer idea of God 
of the Christians, and the duller conceptions regarding God to be found in the Old 
Testament. When he says that the prophets were inspired by the Logos, these 
words convey to the heathen the idea that the prophets of Israel had a share of the 
Divine Logos, just as Socrates, Heraclitus, and others had. We see here the attempé 
to resolve the difference between Judaism and heathenism into the unity of 
Christianity. God has made His will known among Jews as well as among Gentiles 
by the Logos. Now that this Logos has become flesh, He must be revered as well 
by Jews as by Gentiles as the Christ. If the heathen believed in the working of the 
Abyos orepparixés, then they must also believe that Jesus is the Christ. The Logos is 
thus represented as a power that proceeds from God. In several places it is also 
called divaus. It is the first power after God. It has been pointed out that the 
Logos-idea of Justin wavers betwcen the idea of power and of person. In 
Dialogue 113 the power of the Logos is even called mveiua, while in Apology I. 83 
avevua and divas are synonymous. Thus far the only thing that can be said is that 
the idea of the “Holy” or “ Prophetic” Spirit is, according to Justin, covered by 
that of the “ Logos.” 
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‘** To be inspired by the Prophetic Spirit,” “‘to have part in the Logos,” and “to 
possess one or more powers of the Holy Spirit,” are synonymous expressions. From 
this it follows that “ to possess all the powers of the Holy Spirit” is the same as “ to 
be the Logos in proper person.” The Logos, according to Justin, is the union of 
all the duvvdues rod dyiov mveduaros. His Logos-doctrine in fact leads to the entire 
absorption of the Holy Spirit in the Logos. It becomes more and more plain that 
the question concerning the personal existence of the Holy Spirit is placed wholly 
outside the circle of Justin’s ideas. From this it follows as a necessary consequence 
that with him there can be no mention of revering the Holy Spirit, and just as little 
of a doctrine of the Trinity. This would be indisputable if it were not that in the 
first Apology there are passages in which the direct contrary is taught. When these 
passages are read, the first impression is one of astonishment that Justin could have 
expressed himself in a manner so completely at variance with his belief that it is not 
the Holy Spirit, but Christ Himself, whence comes the power which carries on the 
work of purification in the hearts of His disciples. 

There are various ways in which this difficulty may be sought to be explained, 
and numerous theories have been advanced to account for the discrepancy. But 
after all the difficulty remains, how Justin could have been so influenced by his 
Christian surroundings as to speak of a veneration of the Holy Spirit, and yet at the 
same time so free himself from that influence as to systematically employ all his 
powers to transform the idea of the Holy Spirit into that of the Logos. One can 
imagine circumstances in which a person is to some extent unconsciously influenced 
by his surroundings; but to say things which are diametrically opposite to each other 
can hardly be imagined in the case of a man like Justin, who repeatedly shows that 
he very well knows what he is saying. Fortunately there is another way of explain- 
ing the matter, and one which indeed forces itself upon our notice. 

When Otto, in his Index rerum, has enumerated all the places in which mention 
is made of a threefold object of veneration, he closes his summation thus: Spiritus 
non memoratur una cum patre et filio. This observation involuntarily awakens 
doubt as to whether or not the doctrine of the Trinity is after all clearly taught by 
Justin, and this all the more as there are many places in which there is mention of 
the veneration of God the Father and of Christ His Son, while there is complete 
silence as to the-Holy Spirit. In addition to that, itis strange that the passages 
which deal with the Trinity are to be found only in the first Apology, while in the 
Dialogue (which was written at a later date, and thus at a period of Justin’s life in 
which he must have been more influenced by the traditions of the Church) on no 
single occasion is mention made of a veneration of the Holy Spirit, but always of 
God and of Christ. The Dialogue, in fact, plainly teaches that no one is to be held 
in reverence except God and Christ. The difference between the teaching of the first 
Apology and of the Dialogue is really very striking, but if we carefully examine the 
relative passages of the Apology we will discover that the expressions regarding the 
Holy or Prophetic Spirit are all interpolated. One result of this is that in the days 
of Justin, and in his circle, only the name of God the Father and Lord of the 
universe was called upon at baptism, and that what is said in one place of a person 
being baptized “in the name” of Christ and of the Holy Ghost is by a later hand. 
This result is reached not by assuming that Justin’s thought must have been strictly 
logical, but because in the reading of his description of baptism difficulties are met 
with which only in this way can be wholly removed. 

Another result is that with Justin the idea of the Holy Spirit passes over into 
that of the Logos. The zpo¢yrixdv wvejua is only another designation for the Adyos 
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omepyarixés with respect to the Old Testament prophets. In no part of Justin can 
there thus be mention of a personal existence of the Holy Ghost. The passages 
which at first sight would seem to give countenance to such an existence (Apology I., 
6, 18, 60, 61, 65, and 67) appear, on closer examination, to be corrupt, not so much 
because what is there said of the Holy Ghost cannot be made to correspond with what 
Justin teaches on the subject elsewhere ; but because the context clearly proves that 
these words must have been interpolated by a strange hand. If it be asked doubt- 
ingly whether Justin may not have so written, the answer is plain that he has not so 
written, but that transcribers have made him write so by carrying ideas, customs, 
and forms of speech peculiar to their own days back to the time of Justin in order to 
bring the renowned Apologist a little more into conformity with the Catholic spirit 
of a later age. In this way it is also explained why the interpolations on this sub- 
ject are only to be found in the Apology and not in the Dialogue—the latter being 
less known it gave no occasion for such treatment. 

In the days and in the circle of Justin men worshipped God, Lord and Father of 
all, Creator of the heavens and the earth, and Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, the 
first power after Him, His son. Foretold by the prophets, He had at length become 
man, through the medium of a virgin, in order fully to reveal the will of God. 
Through the instrumentality of wicked spirits He was forced to suffer and die under 
Pontius Pilate, but having risen from the dead on the third day He ascended into 
heaven to return again in glory, bringing -with Him eternal life to those who had done 
good, but punishment with eternal fire to those who had done evil. When a person had 
signified acceptance of this teaching of the Christians, had repented of his sins, and 
promised to lead a holy life in time to come, he was admitted to the Christian Church 
by baptism. Over such a one, while in the water, the name of God was called— 
nothing more. Thereafter an opportunity was given him to partake of the holy 
supper and to praise God with his fellow Christians. From that moment 
onward he belonged to the Church, in which all were closely bound together 
by the tie of brotherly love, and in which Jesus Christ worked by means of 
His word. . 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that according to the Acts of the Martyrs, in 
answer to the question of Rusticus as to what he believed, Justin is made to answer : 
‘‘T believe in God the Creator of the world and in His Son Jesus Christ.” Not a 
word as to the Holy Ghost. 


History or SymBpot? By F. W. MERens (Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede, 
April, 1893).—The ‘“‘ modern” theologians of Holland move on at a pace which will 
soon carry them outside the domain of theology altogether. Not content with 
finding interpolations in every early Christian document, some of them now boldly 
set aside the clearly ascertained facts of history. According to Dr. Kuyper’s weekly 
paper, De Heraut, at the last meeting of the Protestant Confederation, one of the 
speakers expressed himself as follows, without calling forth the slightest symptoms 
of dissent :—‘* Concerning Jesus nothing is historically certain. Not even His cross. 
Not even His name. Not even the fact of His appearing. In this absolute want of 
knowledge regarding Him lie the occasion and justification of the symbolical method, 
and at the same time the imperious demand to accept the symbol absolutely as 
symbol.’ This strange teaching appears to coincide to some extent with that of 
Professor Erich Haupt, of Halle, whose brochure on the importance of the Holy 
Scripture for the evangelical church has been translated into Dutch by Dr. Boon, of 
Enkhuizen. It is to some of the statements in this booklet—which has been 
described in Germany as by far the most important monograph on the Bible that has 
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appeared in recent times—that Mr. Merens calls attention in the organ of official 
orthodoxy. 

Its purpose, he says, is to show that God does not come to us by the round- 
about way of the perception of the truth of historical facts, but exercises immediate 
influence upon us, not by revelations which were given aforetime, but by such as are 
given now to every one personally. A glorious prospect is thereby opened for the 
Church. No one need any longer trouble himself with any historical question what- 
ever. By the reading of Scripture there comes from God a sanctifying and saving 
influence independent of all historical convictions, or of ideas regarding controverted 
points in the domain of religion. Everything depends upon what is revealed to us 
to-day, not upon what was revealed in some previous age. 

There is in this a double use of the word revelation. When the Scripture is 
described as the record of Divine revelations, what is meant is the unfolding of truth 
previously unknown, or of facts connected therewith. On the other hand, the 
revelations with which the Church in the future is alone to be concerned have nothing 
to do with new and hitherto unknown truth, but with the working of the Spirit of 
God, by which the work and truth of the Gospel, long known to previous generations, 
are révealed before the mind’s eye of the individual man. Centuries ago God sent 
His only begotten Son into the world to save sinners, Who revealed this great and 
significant fact at the time to His Apostles and the Christian Church. According to 
Haupt, all that has little bearing on the Church of our day, which has only to do with 
what is now revealed through the reading of the Scripture to every one Whose mind’s 
eye is opened to behold it. With regard to this idea one may be permitted to 
remark that the distinction between revelation then and now does not hold, for the 
Scripture is thus both the record of the objective revelations of God in the events of 
earlier times, and the ground of the subjective revelations presented by His Spirit to 
our spirit. So we must object to the idea that the Gospel is for us the Word of God, 
not because it tells of what He once revealed and did in Jesus, but because it 
concerns a work that God performs in us now. The one cannot be separated from 
the other. The work that God performs in us now is to bring us to the belief in Him 
of whom the Gospel testifies as come to save sinners. The Gospel must testify to us 
of what God once did and revealed before it can accomplish its mission for and in us. 

God makes known His ways to us by His Word and Spirit. This is also applic- 
able to Christ, the personal, speaking word of God. And all that the Spirit of God 
testifies to the heart concerning the way of salvation could not be done with success 
if Christ had not appeared beforehand in the flesh as our counterpart, as the type of 
true righteousness, and as the pattern of what we may become through His power 
and in His fellowship. Verily, if there are no facts, how are we to know that there 
are symbols through which God truly speaks to us? Is our supposed self-conscious- 
ness with regard to this infallible? The anxious inquirer will indeed receive but 
little satisfaction from the advice not to ask for historical certainty or truth, as having 
nothing to do with the matter, because everything hinges upon direct religious im- 
pressions which point out to the individual the revelations of God. 

it is the opinion of Haupt and others that faith is the organ, that is, the instru- 
ment or power by which we obtain certainty as to the things of the spiritual world. 
According to Biblical phraseology, faith signifies conviction or confidence of the 
heart. And our every-day manner of speech might well be taken into account here 
and so prevent faith from being confused with supposition or problematical regard. 
But whether faith be looked upon as firm conviction or as supposition, there is 
always implied a disposition of the soul with respect to spiritual things, How, then, 
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can Haupt and his associates call faith the instrument or means whereby certainty is 
reached? The organ or faculty by which certainty is attained is that part of our 
being through which we stand in relation to the spiritual world, that is, the reason 
and religious instinct implanted in us by God. 

According to Haupt’s doctrine, there is no commandment in the Soripture, repre- 
sented as given by God, that possesses any lawful authority over us sinful and 
fallible creatures unless it is an unavoidable necessity for us to recognize it as a com- 
mand of God. We must in our own minds feel constrained to give heed to what is 
commanded. Even in his sinful state it would appear that man stands in such close 
touch with God that when a command is really from Him, or when a truth is revealed 
to any one by Him, He makes this to be felt unmistakably and with constraining 
power. If we do not fcel this, then the commandment is not from God, and so for us 
has no authority! Are we to give heed to such an idea? Nay, the authority of 
God’s laws and revelations exists independent of man’s more or less ruined condition : 
and that authority is binding upon us all the same even although we do not feel 
disposed to own it. 

If complete certainty must be attained, not only regarding the great outstanding 
facts of the revelation of salvation, but also regarding all the historical details *men- 
tioned in Scripture, the accomplishment of this would assuredly be a never-ending 
labour. But with respect to the historical aspect of that which comes into direct 
relation with the saving of the sinner, we really do not need to be so full of doubt as 
Haupt tries to make out. That it was possible for even the oldest witnesses to err, 
that the Gospels are perhaps spurious, that the Church Fathers may have been as 
easily misled as those who came after them—all this is laid down by him in such a 
way as if it really must be admitted, and as if it followed therefrom that we were 
not in a position to obtain any historical certainty touching the great facts of the 
revelation of salvation. That men may attempt to explain the appearances of the 
risen Christ as in every case subjective representations of the imagination, is no evi- 
dence that the history of the establishment of the Christian Church can in that way 
be satisfactorily explained. 

We doubt not that the revived difficulties concerning the New Testament will be 
found to be purely arbitrary, and that the man will never be found who, apart from 
the reality of the fact, will explain to us the belief of the disciples in the resurrection 
of Christ and the existence of an argument such as1Cor. xv. The Apostles, the 
earliest Christians, and the Church Fathers may have been in error regarding some 
subordinate points; but how can one imagine that it could have been possible for 
Peter, Paul, John, Polycarp, Ireneus, and Justin to give themselves over to colossal 
conjecture or mystification, and with such incredible rashness and incomprehensible 
reiteration ? Were, then, all the Christians of the first centuries fanatical madmen ? 

Nay, we must not, like Haupt, say to the Church: The history of Christ, and 
who He was, is very uncertain; but this really does not matter. Your religious 
instinct can tell you that the effect produced by the narratives about His kind-hearted 
intercourse with sinners is proof to you of the forgiving love of God. On the contrary, 
after earnest examination of the image of Christ sketched for usin the Scripture, 
taken in connection with the unimpeachable testimony of history—without which it 
remains an inexplicable riddle—we must address the Church, and say: It is the 
doing of the Lord; believe in Him whom the Father hath sent, and permit yourselves 
to be renewed by His Spirit, if you would be kept by Him. The fear of Haupt that 
we should wish to satisfy men with a historical faith is quite superfluous. The ques- 
tion is rather whether we ought not to fear that Haupt’s notion of the kernel of the 
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Gospel will lead many a one to be satisfied with a superficial impression of an image 
of Christ, partly historical, partly imaginary, without bringing him to the personal 
fellowship of faith and life with the truly living Christ, who must be esteemed by us 
as our Lord and Saviour, to the glory of the Father, 


CURRENT SCANDINAYIAN 
THOUGHT. 


Somz Tuovucuts on Preacuine. By Pastors J. V. Horr and M. J. Farpen.— 
The Church question in its various aspects has been keenly debated in Scandinavia in 
recent years. The Lutheran State Churches have not only failed to meet the wants 
of the increasing population in certain centres, but their somewhat rigid constitution 
has loosened their hold on many who are seeking a freer and less dogmatic form of 
Christianity than is there presented. .Separatism has accordingly gained ground on 
the one hand, and a diminished Church attendance has resulted on the other. To 
meet material needs new parishes are being erected and new churches built; and 
with a view to regain lost ground in another direction, the clergy are discussing 
improved methods of preaching. Two of the latest contributions to this subject are 
here summarized, the first from the Danish Kirketidende (1893, Nos. 21 and 22), by 
Pastor Hoff; and the second from the Norwegian Luthersk Ugeskrift (1893, No. 1), 
by Pastor Ferden, the editor. 

I. When we read the discourses of the Apostles, as recorded in the New 
Testament, we are struck with their wonderful simplicity and plainness. When we 
compare them with the discourses of famous preachers of later times and of our own 
day they seem to be in many respects inferior to these. We seem to meet with much 
more art, thought, imagination, and eloquence in the latter than in the former. And 
yet the influence of the Apostles’ discourses was very much greater, the reason being 
that they were in a much higher degree saturated with God’s Word. This does not 
mean that they were full of repetitions of what the Lord said, or of quotations from 
the Holy Scripture, but that the Apostles’ discourses were the living and true expres- 
sion of the good news they had to bring from God. They had so completely given 
themselves up to faith in God’s Word that it had permeated their whole being. God’s 
Word so lived in their hearts and moulded their personality that the proclamation of 
their word and of His Word was one and the same thing. All art and eloquence 
counted for nothing in comparison with the fact that this blessed message of peace 
and salvation was there. What are all the voices of men when Ged Himself 
speaks? This feeling of being overwhelmed by the Gospel of God's grace, of 
being its humble but happy servant, was their whole testimony. Hence its sim- 
plicity and plainness, and hence also its authority. This feeling of the Gospel’s’ 
own inherent glory should be the first and most-important element in all Christian 
preaching. 

It has been in all ages and countries one of the greatest of temptations for 
preachers to allow human art and eloquence to overshadow the Word of the Lord. 
This temptation was already known in the Apostolic age. Paul is never weary 
of giving warning against it; his Epistles to the Corinthians are full of it. The 
temptation to place merely human power, cleverness, or any other gift in the 
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place of God’s spirit is a very dangerous one, and one which results in nothing 
less than the distortion of the whole essence of Christianity. In our own day 
this temptation comes to the front at all times and at every turn. There is no 
‘form of Christian preaching in which it does not show itself. There is no 
ecclesiastical camp into which it does not force its way. And it has the power 
of presenting itself under many different forms. How common is the temptation 
merely to give an address instead of to bear Christian testimony. And yet in 
spite of all the gifts of oratory, how far does such preaching fall short of the 
proclamation of the blessed message of salvation. How impersonal, how abstract 
can such preaching be. How wanting in directness, in application to the human 
heart. Many eloquent ministers have succumbed to the temptation to be orators 


instead of preachers, to be masters of the art of rhetoric in place of being servants 
of God’s Word. 


There is another form of preaching in our days which I should like to say a word 
about—namely, the so-called Christian lecture. The religious lecture or address is 
widely popular and largely attended, and this in itself is satisfactory. Much good 
may be accomplished in this way, and sound spiritual instruction imparted. But it 
is not unattended with dangers and temptations. The question that naturally arises 
to almost every such lecturer is, ‘‘ What shall I speak about?” An ordinary sermon, 
on a@ common text, such as may be heard from any ordinary minister, is not thought 
good enough for special occasions. Something new is needed, or, at any rate, some- 
thing that sounds new. A fresh subject must be sought for, or at least a new form 
for an old subject, so that the attention of the hearers may be secured. And sothere 
comes a hunting after novelty, which is seldom beneficial, and a study of the public 
taste, which is dangerous. The result is a desire to dazzle, to entertain, to be inte- 
resting. The proclamation of Christian truth is involuntarily placed on a level with 
all sorts of other topics from the domains of history, of nature, and of thought. But 
all such discourses, which merely answer questions that are of no living interest to 
men, or which appeal to nothing but the imagination, or which have no other effect 
than entertainment, are absolutely injurious. If such preaching as prevails in lecture 
halls were to be permanently transferred to our pulpits, the result to the community 
would immediately show itself in a general decline of spiritual life. There is one 
thing that must never be wanting in a Christian sermon, and that is the testimony— 
that something which burns in the preacher’s soul, and which he must say, because 
it is from God. And there must further be the assurance that Christianity is not a 
truth among all the other truths, but that it is the truth itself, the truth unto salva- 
tion; and that, therefore, the preacher’s mission is not so much to awaken his 
hearers’ thoughts, imagination, or interest, but, first and last, to reach their conscience. 

There is in this connection another danger—namely, that of allowing the human 
testimony to cast the Divine into the shade. It is a danger which ministers encounter 
who, in their zeal and ardour to stir up men’s hearts, are not content to rest satisfied 
with what the Lord and His Apostles say and teach, but who endeavour to add 
something of their own, so as to strengthen the Word of God. There is a fear that 
otherwise it is not powerful enough, nor effectual enough. Such men have existed all 
through the Church’s history. They have been known as severely orthodox preachers 
in the post-Reformation days, whose passion for dogma was such as to lead them to 
hold the spiritual life of the Christian as it were in a vice with dogmatic formulas. 
And they have been known in the earlier and later days of pietism, when the little 
message of man came to bulk so largely as to overshadow the great life-giving message 
of God’s grace. The farther the proclamation of the Gospel travels from its central 
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point, the less it is filled with God’s Word, the more violent it usually becomes. One 
easily learns to lay the greatest stress on the most indifferent things; one readily 
becomes narrow-minded and censorious. 

Then there is something which has come to be called present-day preaching. It 
has been said that all our preaching should be such, that our sermons ought to have 
a special bearing upon the age and its new types of thought. There is something in 
that. The preacher, it is true, ought not to be outside the age in which he lives, nor 
strange and foreign to the busy human life which touches him on every side. 
Preaching cannot be exactly the same as it was at the beginning of the century, and 
it is not the same. One must needs be awake, live with the times, and see with the 
light that now shines.” But for all that it is still the old Gospel that must be 
preached. What distinguishes God’s Word from all words of man is that while 
theirs perish with the flowers of the field, His endures for ever. The clergy must 
make themselves acquainted with the questions of the day in order that they may 
understand them and be capable of forming a judgment upon them. But it is no 
part of their duty to take up burning questions with a view to pointing the way to 
their solution. In dealing with such problems Christ did not Himself give decisions, 
but He showed His hearers the spirit in which they ought to be solved. Beyond 
this it is not the function of the preacher to go. Our preaching must not be strange 
to nor unacquainted with the life that surrounds us, and it must be constantly 
renewed. But the renewal must be the outcome of the careful reading of two books: 
the Bible and the human heart. There must be drawn from the deep waters of 
Holy Scripture new points of view, new enlightenment, new power, and new trust. 
And the human heart is indeed no stranger to the pulse-beat of the new age. There 
is no need for fearing that preaching will become oldfashioned if we would only read 
diligently and well in these two books. In a Christian sense such reading will keep 
us well abreast of the times. 

Having pointed to these few out of many dangers, let me expressly say that I 
have singled out these particular forms only in so far as they may injure the 
substance of preaching. It appears to me to be certain that if the Christlikeness of 
the matter can be preserved uninjured, a preacher may use any form he pleases 
which is not otherwise unsuited to his office. As to this no rule can be laid down, no 
special form can be authorized: only it must be God’s testimony that is proclaimed, 
the one thing needful that is preached; and that not merely for the information of 
an audience, but as the testimony of the Spirit in the Church of God, as a powerful 
and gracious message of salvation from God to the human heart and conscience. 
Let us have less of dogma and more of the Bible. We ought not to forget that God’s 
Word must never be our servant, but that we must be the servants of God’s Word. 

It was a wise saying of Luther that when you are about to preach, and look 
round the Church and see it full of learned doctors, but among them a single, simple 
soldier, it is your duty to preach to the soldier. The truth that underlies this saying 
is that it is simplicity that really carries the power, and peace and joy of God’s king- 
dom to mankind whether they be learned or unlearned. Simplicity is the royal 
garment of truth. It is the same both for doctors and soldiers. This is often for- 
gotten in the world’s vain race, but for all that a preacher must have the courage to 
be plain. 

II. Every age, just as every nation, has its idiosyncrasies, its character, its 
virtues, and its vices. The only thing in which there is no difference is that all ages, 
just as all nations, stand in need of the healing power of Christ’s Gospel. But this 
healing power has to be administered in different ways at different times in accor- 
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dance with the varying forms in which the need for it shows itself. What the Lord 
demands of his servants is that they shall discern the signs of the times. A servant 
of the Lord must, as has been said, lay his ear upon the working, striving, suffering 
breast of humanity, feel its heart-beat, its warm breath, the throbbing blood in its 
veins, and then, like a skilful physician, form his diagnosis. 

Every one who has in any degree followed the inner history of this age knows 
that there has risen a science, especially a natural science, that cannot reconcile 
itself with the Cliristian conception of the world. There has been found in nature a 
conformity to law which is believed to have left no room for the interference of a 
Divine providence. Evolution or development is held to explain everything, both in 
the life of man and in that of nature. Religion, morality, history, as well as nature, 
have been looked at from the point of view of evolution only, and everything that 
does not conform to this law has been rejected as incompatible with actual truth. 
And these thoughts are not confined to cultured circles. Ours is: not an age of 
intellectual any more than of political aristocracy. What is one day whispered in 
the chambers of the learned, is the next day proclaimed upon the house-tops. And 
so the revolutionary socialism of our time is nothing more than the translation of 
materialistic science into the popular dialect. 

It is easily seen that an intellectual tendency like this has little sympathy with 
the Gospel of Christianity, and that it is the preacher’s duty, with all his power, to 
witness against it, and to combat it. But he must also know how to reach the needs 
that lie at the bottom of it, and to recognize and employ in the interests of the faith 
the sparks of truth that even here gleam through the error. It should be borne in 
mind that the Christian life is simply the outcome of the Christian faith, that deeds 
of Christian charity are just the unfolding of the morality that Christianity proclaims. 
It is, therefore, necessary that Christian ethics should obtain their proper place in 
preaching. There was atime when the moral sermon lay under suspicion. This 
was a quite natural reaction from the rationalistic preaching which made use of 
morality as a makeshift in place of the faith which it had lost. But this sort of 
ethical preaching will, we hope, never again find a place in the pulpit. We call God’s 
Word a spirituai food. But aspiritual food that merely called forth fleeting emotions, 
sensations, and impulses, would not be the healthy, nourishing food that we need. It 
is therefore fortunate that emotional Christianity has become discredited. In so far 
as it preached morality, it was the morality that shuns the world and its duties, not 
that which overcomes the world while at the same time discharging its duties. 

The evangelical character of preaching is not thereby wiped out, but rather 
deepened and intensified by laying true Christian emphasis upon morality, in which 
the gift and the duty, the doctrine and the life, present themselves in indissoluble 
unity, as the two inseparable sides of the Gospel—as at one and the same time 
perpect Gospel and perfect law: not the old deadening law of external commands 
and orders, but the new law of the spirit, the perfect law of freedom. The more 
preaching gains in inward moral power, the less need will it have for external aids 
foreign to morality in its deepest sense, whether of threatening or of alluring, such 
as the fear of hell or the hope of heaven. Such preaching will have a visible and 
testing effect upon the preacher himself. There is the danger in merely doctrinal 
preaching that the preacher can place himself outside of it. But the more the 
preacher has regard to life, the greater becomes the demand that a living witness 
should stand behind the preaching, a witness who speaks from life’s own experience, 
and whose words therefore possess all the more convincing power. ’ 

The more practical and ethical preaching becomes the less need is there for 
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encroaching on the domains of science. There is no necessity for suppressing or 
concealing a single dogma. Every true doctrine, every real truth of faith has also 
its practical significance and is capable of an ethical application. There is nothing 
that is the subject of God’s revelation but what has actual value and significance for 
us. It is not human curiosity that God has had in view in His revelation. Dream- 
ings for example about the millennium, and calculations as to the year and day of 
coming events are morally unfruitful and therefore find no countenance in the Holy 
Scripture. 

This demand for practical application, for ethical results from preaching, is not. 
to be understood as meaning that it is needful at all times and everywhere to point 
the moral. In many cases the moral will be very evident. But in every case one 
must endeavour to avoid a stereotyped mannerism, for every mannerism has a 
dulling effect. It is not everything that is suitable for all. Just as in a general way 
it holds good that all gifts may be taken into the service of Christianity, so also does 
it hold good of preaching. The pulpit must not be turned into a bed of Procrustes : 
but what must be insisted upon is that the moral outlook upon life must always be 
there. 

Wherever attention is paid to the moral life, there also notice is taken of the 
conscience. As the eye is the organ for the world of light, so the conscience is the 
organ for the world of morality. This is the point of contact both for religious and 
moral influence. And this meeting-place is found in every man, heathen as well as 
Christian. It is only when the conscience is awakened that the sinner is awakened, 

‘and comes to himself. If progress is to be made in the work of moral cleansing and 
purifying within the Church, regard must be had to the consciences of the people, 
and an effort made to reach them. But the understanding, as well as the conscience 
and the will, must be appealed to; and that is why preachers cannot afford to neglect 
the intellectual side of Christianity. They must, without either judging or accusing, 
seek to bear such testimony as will clear away misunderstandings and prevent pre- 
judices. It is the right and the duty of the Church to address to all who are working 
at the problems of culture, science, art, and society, the same call: What ye seek is 
to be found here! Here there is room for all tguth, all beauty, all love, if they will 
place themselves in God’s service. Here ye may learn to control not only the world 
outside of you, but also the world of desires and longings, and of the powers of the 
intellect and the feelings of the heart within you. Here is the unknown God, to 
whom ye also have raised an altar, and whom ye have worshipped in your noblest 
endeavours. Behold Him in His revelation of grace, and the unknown God will 
become known and dear to you! 


THE BOOK CRITIC. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW CRITICISM. By ALFRED 
BuomFIELD, D.D., Bishop Suffragan of Colchester. London: Elliot Stock, 
1893. 

Tuts book is a breezy and readable contribution to the great controversy now in 

progress on the origin of Old Testament Scripture. It is a sign of the revolt of 

common sense against the extreme conclusions of the modern school of rationalistic 
criticism. This revolt is daily becoming more wide-spread and persistent. Earlier 
in the century critics were occupied chiefly with New Testament problems. Thirty 
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years ago Essays and Revicws and Colenso’s Pentateuch, &c., critically examined 
called forth vigorous protest, and learned refutation which was deemed sufficient at 
the time. Although only a few agreed with Ewald in his conclusions, many 
admired his vast learning and industry, and appreciated his reverent feeling for the 
religion and literature of Israel. Especially was this the case in Britain and America, 
where Ewald’s opinions, modified somewhat, were made known in graceful, poetical 
style by one so much admired and beloved as the late Dean Stanley. But the later 
Old Testament criticism of the Kuenen-Wellhausen school, with its dry statements of 
Old Testament Scripture history “revised” to suit the Grafian hypothesis; its 
rejection of the earlier history as mythical, whilst yet founding on isolated facts for 
proofs of the theory; its arbitrary alteration or rejection of portions of the text as 
later additions; and its studious ignoring of all that has been advanced in disproof 
of its positions, is repugnant to reasonable, thinking men; and in this book Dr. 
Blomfield breaks a lance sturdily with Dr. Driver and Wellhausen as representatives 
of the modern school of criticism. 


Dr. Blomfield frankly admits that he does not possess special Hebrew scholarship. 
His position, however, is made clear on p. 42. 


‘€In the volume we are now about to consider (Canon Driver’s Introduction), the ration- 
alists, in the person of their champion, Dr. Driver, have descended from the edita doctrina 
sapientum templa serena, in which ‘analytical criticism’ reigns supreme, and from which 
‘non-experts’ are rigorously excluded ; they have come down into the world of ordinary 
intelligence in which acquaintance with the niceties of Hebrew scholarship and ingenuity 
in literary dissection are not the only qualities recognized, but reason and common sense, and 
the power of judging fairly from evidence clearly put before us, can claim to be taken into 
account as factors which cannot be ignored in the ultimate verdict to be pronounced.” 


And, as he also points out, special scholarship does not guarantee to any one 
logical acuteness or correctness in drawing inferences from facts (p. 4). A philolo- 
gist may not always be a good logician or historian. And may not a too exclusive 
pursuit of one science, or a special region of one science, tend to narrow the outlook, 
and prevent clear views of adjacent fields of knowledge ? 

Bishop Blomfield thoroughly appreciates the good points in Dr. Driver’s Intro- 
duction, and acknowledges his eminence in the field of Hebrew scholarship. He 
also recognizes the fact that the Oxford professor does not accept the extreme 
position of the Graf-Wellhausen school, but is what is called a “moderate” critic ; 
although he pertinently asks ‘‘ what ‘moderation’ has to do with a criticism which 
professes to be entirely scientific.” And he gladly acknowledges that the meaning of 
this ambiguous term as applied to Dr. Driver is that “he, though advocating rational- 
istic views, yet writes as a believer and a Christian ” (p. 44). But though all this is 
gladly conceded, the author holds that the Introduction is through and through 
vitiated by the fallacies of the school to which it belongs. 


Dr. Blomfield has apparently studied carefully not only Dr. Driver’s Introduc- 
tion and Wellhausen’s Prolegomena, but other works on both sides of the question, 
and he brings a cultured intellect, with an essentially broad outlook, to bear on the 
subject. He has a keen eye for historical parallels, and a genial though restrained 
sense of humour. The book is, of course, a “ popular” one, and appeared first in 
a serial publication, which may account for the occasional repetition of arguments. 
But it will be useful to many who have no time to examine these questions for 
themselves, and who may be led, without due care, to accept as final the dicta 
of men like Dr. Driver. It will help to show that there is much at least ir those 
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modern critical opinions that is unfounded, and that many of the arguments 
advanced to uphold them may be readily overturned. 


On the main question, and following Professor Robertson, of Glasgow,! the 
author says: 


‘** His statement (Dr. Driver’s) that it ‘cannot be doubted that the same conclusions, 
upon any neutral field of investigation, would have been accepted without hesitation by all 
conversant with the subject,’ will rest only on his own ipse dixit until he has been able to 
adduce a single instance in which conclusions reached by the methods he has employed have 
been substantiated by the general verdict of educated men. Meantime, we may adhere to our 
view that the principles on which Dr. Driver has treated the Literature of the Old Testament 
(so far as the disputed books are concerned), if applied to any other literature, and to history 
as connected with or evidenced by literature, would make both an unintelligible chaos” (pp. 6, 7). 


And he seems to make good this point in several of his historical parallels. One or 
two of the points in the Introduction which he specially objects to are these: 
that Dr. Driver, in a great many instances, states his conclusions without stating 
his reasons for them. “It is not enough for us to be told that he has considered 
all that has to be said on the other side, and has found it insufficient. We want 
to be told why he considers it insufficient” (p. 47); and that he advances as 
completely established what is purely conjectural. Attention is rightly called to 
the fact that, whilst dogmatically stating the main conclusions of modern Old 
Testament criticism “in the innumerable particulars which are required to 
establish these conclusions .... he speaks with hesitation and uncertainty.” 
‘We are introduced to four different degrees of possibility . .. . all that Dr. 
Driver seeks to establish for many of his speculations is a high degree of possibility ” 
(p. 48). It is also well that general readers should be reminded that the consensus of 
eminent critics, so often appealed to, though general, is not complete; and that this 
same consensus has been claimed for hypotheses in the past, whose failure has simply 
shown it to be a consensus in what was erroneous. So, too, it was necessary to point 
out that the new Higher Criticism “imparts the habits and usages of modern 
‘ literature ’ into the works of the Biblical writers, whose style is more loose and less 
artificial than our modern style of historical narration,—not so logical or clear in 
method.” Whilst it is shown that examples of the same faults may even be found in 
modern literature (p. 75). 


The passages chosen for examination in their treatment by Dr. Driver are 
typical, and are examined fairly. The Narrative of the Spies, The Craft of the 
Gibeonites, &c., &c. (pp. 76-93). He readily shows that Dr. Driver finds discrepancies 
where none exist. Those so-called discrepancies have been minutely and: carefully 
examined, and explained long ago and by many writers, by none more thoroughly 
than by Hiivernick and Hengstenberg. The historical parallel between the positich 
of the priests and Levites and the different orders of the clergy of the Church of 
England is particularly well done; so too is Dr. Blomfield’s examination of the 
treatment of the Exodus in the Introduction. 

He also calls attention to the ignoring of the poetical character of the Psalter by 
the critic, and the treatment of it in a prosaic, matter-of-fact fashion which quite 
misses the mark. Readers will find especially striking the contrast between Dr, 
Driver’s treatment of the “ prince of psalmists” and that of Carlyle. The method of 
“the Anglical professor—the cold unsympathetic estimate, the hard unimaginative 


1To whose Early Religion of Israel—now in its fourth edition—no answer has been forth- 
coming from the opposite side. , 
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literalism, the minute and captious criticism” is set out against the “‘ warm generous 
spirit in which the non-Christian author of Heroes and Hero-Worship has 
recorded his appreciation of the character of David, as revealed in those psalms 
which no ‘ higher-criticism ’ had taught Carlyle to assign to unknown and imaginary 
authors” (p. 106). 

Into Dr. Blomfield’s investigation of points and passages in Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena we cannot follow him at present. With the same success he points out 
how great Wellhausen’s assumptions often are, and how slender are the foundations 
upon which they rest. Especially happy is his parallel between the history of the 
Jewish high priesthood and the Archbishopric of Canterbury. The weakness of the 
argumentum e silentio, so often appealed to by the critics, is forcibly stated, and 
supported also by historical parallels. The majority of thinking men, indeed, will 
agree with the author in the opinion, that however notable may be the scholarship of 
men like Wellhausen, Driver, &c., they show themselves lacking in a true sense of 
history ; and that Old Testament history as modelled and represented—or mis- 
represented—by them is utterly unreal. And even then it does not give full support 
to the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis without the aid, in the prophetical books as well, 
of various changes in the text, interpolations, conjectural emendations, &c., &c., which 
make the books an impossible patchwork, to which no literature in the world can 
furnish a parallel. 


Whilst thus protesting strongly against, and disproving many positions of the 
modern criticism, Bishop Blomfield himself by no means stands in the extreme 
traditional position. Perhaps some will think he goes too far in the other direction; 
but after all he only admits what would not impair the authenticity of any ancient 
work of history or the bona fides of its writer. This, as before said, is a “ popular’ 
book; but it will be useful, especially to the laity, and may help to prevent the 
rash acceptance of the extreme opinions of this modern Higher Criticism, and 
serve to call attention to the fact that scholarship on the one side has been met by 
scholarship on the other. 


Dr. Blomfield calls attention to the grave questions which might soon be raised 
if many of the clergy and teachers in the Church were to accept the opinions 
of the Wellhausen school; and it must be stated that he does not include Dr. Driver 
among those who do. As he points out, the point of view of Kuenen and Wellhausen 
is a “naturalistic” one. Miracle, prophecy, a special Divine revelation, they do not 
hold by. And it would be certainly a strange revolution in the Christian Church, if 
at the end of this century men holding such opinions were permitted freely to preach 
from her pulpits and teach from her Chairs. However much we may disagree with 
Wellhausen’s opinions on the Old Testament, and resent his manner of treatment of 
Writings that are yet considered sacred and inspired by the vast majority of 
Christians, yet we must admit not only his great erudition in a special direction, 
but his fearless honesty in holding these critical views, and his conscientiousness in 
following his convictions. It is known that after adopting his present views he . 
resigned his theological professorship in Greifswald, and turned to ths more unfettered 
sphere of a professorship in philology, in which he could more freely and conscien- 
tiously advocate the opinions he had formed.. It would certainly tend to clear the at 
present somewhat misty atmosphere of theological opinion, both in Germany and at 
home, and show us better where we stand, were tlose who accept the extreme 
opinions of Wellhausen also to follow his praiseworthy example. 


Wa. Franx Scort. 
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FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T. K. Cusyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Oxford, and 
Canon of Rochester. Methuen & Co. 1893. 


Tus last work of Canon Cheyne’s prolific pen cannot fail to interest and instruct a 
wide class of readers. For it has evidently been the aim of the author to give his 
book’ such a form as to attract not merely Old Testament specialists, but also all 
intelligent students of the Old Testament Scriptures, who do not happen to be con- 
versant with the original languages in which they were written. Acting, therefore, 
upon the principle that if a treatise is to have many readers it must be readable, the 
author has given a life-like portraiture of the illustrious founders of the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament, and has not loaded his pages with technicalities that 
would repel, but has said enough on the weightier themes of Old Testament scholar- 
ship to tempt the reader to pursue his studies further, especially if he is conversant 
with German and possesses some knowledge of Hebrew. And yet to this merit there 
is one conspicuous exception, which we are disposed to deprecate, viz., the elaborate 
and highly technical criticism of Canon Driver’s recent Introduction to Old Testa- 
ment Literature, which originally appeared in the pages of the Expositor (Feb.— 
April, 1892). This profoundly interesting and friendly polemic is extremely valuable 
to Old Testament scholars and students of Hebrew; and those who do not possess 
the Expositor—and among specialists in Biblical study these are probably few—will 
welcome this Separatabdruck of a very weighty series of essays. But their presence 
in this volume destroys its homogeneity, even when regarded as an addendum. 
Moreover, leaving such a consideration out of sight, where, we venture to ask, 
consists the propriety of devoting nearly 125 pages out of a total of 372 to the 
author’s Oxford colleague as one of the “ founders of Old Testament criticism,” 
while only some brief and interesting nine pages are allotted to Kuenen? The book, 
as a whole, suffers thereby from the lack of due proportion in its parts. But there 
is also an obvious and glaring omission—the name of perhaps the most conspicuous 
founder of our modern English Old Testament criticism is left entirely out of account. 
This was, of course, inevitable under the circumstances, but it unfortunately makes 
Canon Cheyne’s work a torso. For how can the story of the Br'tish endeavour to 
construct a scientific historical theory of Old Testement literature, with its manifold 
and complex phenomena, be complete when the part played by the great Protagonist, 
Canon Cheyne himself, is scarcely indicated? His labours now extend over more 
than a quarter of a century (1867—1893), and it would be very difficult to point toa 
series of achievements in the same department more solid in their character and 
more potent in their results. Some seven years after their publication I read his 
Notes, éc., on the text of Isaiah (1868), and his Isaiah Chronologically Arranged 
(1870). I can well remember how at that time to me, then a beginner in Hebrew 
studies, these works opened a new path of progress, and afforded fresh and powerful 
incentives to a pursuit where so much was to be learned, and where tempting fields 
of investigation opened on every side. In those days one heard less of Kuenen 
and more of Ewald. The powerful impress of the latter scholar’s Prophets of the 
Old Covenant is clearly marked in Cheyne’s earliest work. Previous to 1870 
Hei.Jerson’s Isaiah, Perowne On the Psalms, and Pusey’s Daniel (1869), were 
regarded as the acme of British scholarship in the department of Old Testament 
study. The school of Hengstenberg exercised its narrowing influence on the work 
of nearly all British scholars. All intellectual effort directed towards the dis- 
covery of truth was severely restricted by the prevalence of certain traditional 
and foregone conclusions respecting Scripture. Archeology was pursued and 
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utilized to the utmost, but if was treated too much as the armoury of the 
apologete. 


The reader may refer for copious illustration of what I am saying to Smith’s 
earlier Dictionary of the Bible. Let him read the article on Isaiah, and the strenuous 
efforts of the writer to defend the unity now almost universally surrendered. Let 
him note the cautious and tentative efforts of Perowne to suggest a composite Penta- 
teuch, and he will then be in a better position to estimate at its true worth the 
courage of the young Oxford scholar in those early days, when he fought almost 
single-handed. It was about this time he joined Dr. Appleton in his great endeavour 
to raise the intellectual ideals of English culture in every department, scientific and 
literary, by the foundation of The Academy, to which Canon Cheyne is still a con- 
tributor. His efforts soon met with their noblest reward—viz., the recognition of 
their merit from the best qualified and the highest endowed. In Germany, the 
Fatherland of true science, his work was immediately welcomed as the promise of a 
greater future. ‘‘Feinsinnige und griindlich gelehrte Bemerkungen lieferte Cheyne 
in zwei Schriften ”’—wrote Professor Diestel, of Jena, in 1872, in his preface to a new 
edition of Knobel’s commentary on Isaiah ; and this reference is the more remarkable, 
as it is the only favourable notice bestowed by the writer on the work of British 
scholars in this department, with one notable exception, that of Dr. Rowland 
Williams, whose treatise on the Hebrew Prophets is briefly mentioned. The work of 
Dr. Rowland Williams, writer on Bunsen’s “ Biblical Researches,” among the. Essays 
and Reviews, should not be forgotten. The Vice-Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, shared with Dr. Samuel Davidson and Bishop Colenso the unique distinc- 
tion of being one of the “‘ brave men before Agamemnon,” who suffered for their 
opinions in the preceding decade, 1860—1870. All may not have felt the stress with 
the same severity as Davidson and Colenso; but this should not detract from the 
merit of men who in those days had, the courage, like Dean Stanley, to avow their in- 
debtedness to Gesenius, Ewald, and Knobel, and to follow them towards conclusions 
then almost universally regarded with disfavour. Some of these conclusions may be 
obsolete, yet none of those who are in this last decade swimming with the full stream 
of approbation for the critical theories of Kuenen and Wellhausen will grudge the 
highest honour to the small band of Old Testament scholars who in 1860—1870 swam 
against the tide of ecclesiastical prejudice with dire risk and disadvantage to themselves. 
As a Congregationalist I am grateful to Canon Cheyne for the simple justice he de- 
servedly renders to the name of Dr. Samuel Davidson. Recent articles in the British 
Weekly by an old alumnus of Lancashire Independent College clearly show that the 
change in Dr. Davidson’s critical position was the cause, and not the effect, of his ex- 
pulsion from his professorship. But we must not forget to mention other representa- 
tions of British scholarship in 1870. For Professor A. B. Davidson, known in 1861 for his 
useful and learned treatise on Hebrew accents, was at that time preparing the way in 
Scotland for a more scientific treatment of the Old Testament. He and his illustrious 
pupil, Professor Robertson Smith, may be regarded as sharing with Cheyne the 
honour of being the real “ Bahnbrecher” of our modern British Old Testament 
research by the work contributed by each during the eventful decade 1870—1880. 
ind admirably did they supplement each other! Cheyne, chiefly as exegete and 
critic of Hebrew prophecy, was the first (1870) to apply with real intelligence the 
best ascertained results of cuneiform studies to the illustration of the oracles of 
Isaiah; Robertson Smith, by his training in Arabic, was able, like his German alter 
ego, Wellhausen, to devote its valuable illustrative material to the study of Old 
Testament ideas, social institutions, and ritual; while Professor A. B. Davidson, as 
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teacher of a new race of theologians, distinguished already by his work on Job, was 
exercising an influence that was destined to be far-reaching in its effects. Of the two 
Scotchmen, teacher and disciple, we have an adequate and appreciative estimate in 
these pages. The name of Professor A. B. Davidson, however, should have been 
placed earlier than that of his distinguished pupil. 

And here surely (p. 228) our interest in the foundation-laying of Old Testament 
criticism may be said to cease. Let us turn, therefore, to the earlier portions of the 
work, and contemplate the portraits of our intellectual ancestry that look down upon . 
us. Specially grateful are we for the account of brave Dr. Geddes, “ almost the only 
person whose opinion on his own works Eichhorn would listen to with respect.” 
The boldness of Geddes’ views is surprising when we remember that he was a Roman 
Catholic, and that he enunciated them just one century ago. Respecting Genesis he 
wrote (p. 10) :— ; 

“*T will not pretend to say that [its history] is entirely unmixed with the leaven of the 
heroic ages. Let the father of Hebrew be tried by the same rules of criticism as Greek history. 
Why might not the Hebrews have their mythology as well as other nations, and why might 
not their mythologists contrive or improve a system of cosmogony as well as those of Chaldza, 
or Egypt, or Greece, or Italy, or Persia, or Hindostan ?” 

Like Hobbes, Geddes denied that the Pentateuch in its present form was written 
by Moses. 

** But although I am inclined to believe that the Pentateuch was reduced into its present 
form in the reign of Solomon, I am fully persuaded that it was compiled from ancient docu- 
ments, some of which were coeval with Moses and some even anterior to Moses.” 

The influence of Geddes and Lowth on Vater, Eichhorn, and other German 
theologians at the beginning of the century, is an interesting fact, and it is by no 
means the only example of intellectual seed passing from England to the more 
congenial soil of Germany, and attaining a richer development in the land of its 
adoption than in the land of its birth. We shall meet with another instance later on. 
In England we search in vain for any growth of the critical movement inaugurated 
by Geddes. 

From Geddes we pass to Eichhorn, of whom we possess in these pages a very 
interesting sketch. Eichhorn may properly be called the genial parent of Old 
Testament criticism. It was his distinguishing merit that he approached his Old 
Testament studies as an Orientalist, and in this respect his fruitful example was 
followed by his pupil Ewald, and by many another since. Passing over Ilgen (who, 
in those early years, was keensighted enough to discover a second as well as a first 
Elohist) we come to De Wette, by far the most’ interesting figure in the group of 
intellectual worthies that meet us at this time on the field of Biblical scholarship. 
De Wette had a chequered career. He stands at the threshold of the century in an 
age of political convulsions and intellectual conflict. Prof. Cheyne, in his brief 
sketch, tells us of his friendship for Fries, in whose philosophy his earnest religious 
nature found refuge from the cold rationalism of Paulus; and of his epoch-making 
Beitrége, when the foundations were for the first time laid of a true historical 
criticism of the Old Testament on the basis of a careful comparison of its contents, 
Upon these principles Deuteronomy is referred to the age of Josiah. But these are 
not the only solid results attained by this clear-sighted critic. Wellhausen (Prole- 
gomena to the History of Israel, 2nd German edition, pp. 178, 231 foll.) bears 
emphatic testimony to the enduring value of De Wette’s critical views respecting the 
Books of Chronicles, They form an interesting supplement to Canon Cheyne’s 
pages :— 
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‘*T base my remarks throughout,” says Wellhausen, ‘‘on De Wette’s critical attempt to © 
deal with the credibility of the Books of Chronicles (Beitrdge I., 1806). This work has not 
been improved upon by Graf (in his Geschichtliche Biicher des Alt. Test., p. 114 foll.), for the 
difficulty here consists not in following up points of detail, but in furnishing a total impression 
and in mastering the too abundant material. This De Wette has been better able to do.” 
And in a later page (231 foll.) Wellhausen shows how Movers and Ewald endeavoured 
to undo the excellent work that De Wette had begun. 

The next most interesting figure is that of Vatke, the philosophical critic. 
Nothing probably is more remarkable in the whole history of Old Testament science 
than the prophetic insight into the actual character of the Hexateuch problem which 
Vatke obtained from the high standpoint of the Hegelian philosophy of history. 
Probably no worthier tribute has ever been rendered to the validity of those 
principles than the verification of Vatke’s hypothesis in its main outlines which the 
long course of literary and historical investigations worked out by experts, possessed 
by no special philosophical bias, was ultimately destined to realize (1862—1878). It 
is strange that Vatke’s own later work shows that after he had descended from the 
mountain heights of his earlier speculation he lost the Ariadne thread. 

We pass by Gesenius, the great philolog of whom Germans used wittily to say: “Er 
versteht Worter aber nicht Worte.” Nor can we dwell upon Ewald, remarkable alike 
for his colossal learning, his insight, and his egotism. Readers of dull German polemics 
will find relief from tedium in the perusal of some of his lively diatribes in well-nigh 
every preface to his works. Take his commentary on the Psalms as an entertaining 
illustration! Both of these scholars were pre-eminent in their great services in the 
formulation of Hebrew grammar. The syntactical portion of Ewald’s Ausfiihrliches 
Lehrbuch is a «riya és del. The impulse of Ewald’s great genius may be seen and 
felt in his disciples, Hitzig, Dillmann, Schrader, Néldeke, Wellhausen, and Cheyne 
himself. We regret that Professor Cheyne has imposed stricter limitations on himself 
in dealing with living German critics than with British. Dillmann’s relation to the 
critical movement certainly requires the delicate and sympathetic handling of which 
the author is specially capable. And surely some mention should atleast be made of 
Néldeke’s Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A.T. (1869), which define the charac- 
teristics and limits of the Grundschrift with masterly precision. Justus Olshausen’s 
work on the Psalms, to which reference is frequently made in the author’s Bampton 
Lectures, and Stade’s History of Israel and his well-known Zeitschrift (with its 
brilliant articles on the Deutero-Zechariah, 1881-2), and last, and not least, Duhm, 
Budde, Kénig, Kittel, and Cornill deserve some space in what I trust will, inn 
distant coming days, be an expansion of the present work. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that English readers will be thankful to Professor 
Cheyne for his interesting sketch of Bishop Colenso. By far the most important 
historical fact in this sketch is Colenso’s influence on Kuenen. Here again a Briton’s 
influence, sterile on British soil, became potent and productive on the continent. 
Just as David Hume roused Kant from his ‘dogmatic slumber,” so Colenso’s 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Part I., gave Kuenen a new bent in his Old 
Testament studies, which he had more philological insight and critical acumen to 
work out than his English contemporary possessed. -The story is well told by 
Kuenen himself in the Theolog. Tijdschrift, 1870 (4th series), pp. 896-425, and 
readers more familiar with German than with Dutch will find a translation of the 
’ main portions of the article by Wellhausen in the fourth edition of Bleek’s 
Einleitung, pp. 154 foll. We heartily commend to a wide circle of readers in 
England and America this last instructive and stimulating product of Canon Cheyne’s 
unwearied industry. Owen C, WHITEHOUSE. 
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THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM FOR ENGLISH READERS. By Aurrep J. Jouury. 
Macmillan, 1893. 


Tuts little book, which is not more than a moderate pamphlet in size, is well adapted 
for its purpose, viz., to acquaint those who know little or no Greek with an outline of 
what is meant by the Synoptic Problem. Whether people who know no Greek care 
enough about the Synoptic Problem to read even so brief and moderate a statement 
of it as is here presented, may be doubted: but that the book will instruct such 
persons, if they can be induced to read it with an open mind, need not be doubted. 
They will pick up a few truths, which are worth knowing and remembering, quite 
independently of the Synoptic Problem; of which problem some people, whom their 
friends would even call scholars, are inclined to think that we have heard rather 
much of late years. The question of the genesis of the first three Gospels is no 
doubt both interesting and important, especially so far as the date of the documents 
is dependent upon its solution ; but it is possible for one generation to have more 
than its fair share of the discussion of an interesting and important question. 

A huge number of hypotheses have been started during the last century and a 
half, and a great deal has been gained by showing that nearly all of them are 
untenable. What is often called the ‘“ two-document theory” still holds the field, 
modified in a variety of directions by those who adopt it. It is rather a relief to find 
that Mr. Jolley’s view is one of these modifications. Seeing that (although much 
tentative work has been demolished) comparatively little has been firmly established, 
and almost nothing proved, it is always open to a fresh investigator to start on untried 
lines. But this the writer of this little volume does not attempt to do. His 
ambition is thg more useful one of showing English persons, who care to raise the 
question ‘‘ How did our Gospels come into existence?” what the meaning of the 
question is, and in what direction a satisfactory answer to it is likely to be found; 
and this he does in a clear and temperate manner. 

The results which he regards as highly probable are that Mark is the oldest of 
the three first Gospels, and that both Matthew and Luke knew their predecessor’s 
work, but did not know each other’s work: and this last fact (if it be a fact) is held 
to point to the first and third Gospels having been written in different places but about 
the same time. The dates suggested-are: for the second of the three, soon after the 
Destruction of Jerusalem; and for the first and third, shortly before a.p. 80. The 
Bampton Lecturer this year has given his adhesion to the view which places St. Luke’s 
Gospel about a.p. 80. Mr. Jolley very reasonably makes use of the discrepancies 
between Matthew and Luke (e.g. respecting the narratives of the Birth and of the 
Resurrection) to show that neither can have studied, even if he had seen, the other’s 
work: and he prefers the view that each was ignorant of what the other had written. 
He then goes on to point out similar discrepancies between Matthew and Mark, 
and between Luke and Mark. But here he prefers another solution ; viz., that they 
were led ‘‘ to modify or even contradict statements contained in a work which on the 
whole they valued and freely reproduced ” (p. 30). English readers may not care to 
dispute these conclusions ; but they will be glad of an explanation as to the reason 
why discrepancies between Matthew and Luke show that neither writer saw the 
other’s Gospel, while discrepancies between Mark and Luke show that the latter did 
not hesitate to correct the former. 

Following in the steps of Dr. B. Weiss, Mr. Jolley attempts to reproduce the 
primitive Gospel which all three Evangelists are supposed to have used, a document 
consisting largely of discourses. One wonders why, in constructing this, he has 
followed the A.V. rather than the R.V. Whatever may be thought of the merits of 
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each version as a translation, there can be no doubt that the R.V. is a translation 
from a far less corrupt Greek text than was used by any previous English translators : 
and purity of text is an important element in these investigations. The modification 
of the “‘ two-document theory ” which is adopted in this attempt at reconstruction is 
that our Mark, as it stands, 7s the second document, 4nd not merely a pretty close 
representative of it. This primitive document is made to begin with the preaching 
of the Baptist, and to end with the anointing at Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper. 

Perhaps the most useful parts of the book are the incidental warnings against 
bibliolatry. The Evangelists were men, and the laws of human nature were not 
suspended when inspiration guided them in their work. They were not preserved by 
it from bad grammar ; and we have no right to expect that they were preserved by it 
from inaccuracies in chronology and other matters of fact. ‘Of their veracity there 
is not the slightest room to doubt. That their statements are invariably accurate, 
no one who reads their work carefully can believe.” That if the Bible is inspired 
every statement in it must be literally true, is just the kind of position to which the 
opponents of the faith wish to pin us; and unfortunately there are not a few 
Christians who are quite willing to commit themselves to this. Every one who 
warns believers off from this position does good service. It is unscriptural and 
demonstrably untrue. ALFRED PLUMMER. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By H. P. Linpon, D.D. Longmans. 18938. 


Tue late Dr. Liddon was so eminent as a preacher that it is sometimesforgotten that 
he was once a University Professor. His name should be associated not only with 
St. Paul’s, but with Oxford. And the volume before us is the product (as it would 
appear) of many years’ labour as Ireland Professor of Exegesis. It will, we believe, 
take its place at once in the very first rank of commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. 
That it is full of deep spiritual insight is what every one would expect in an exposi- 
tory work by Dr. Liddon. But it is more than a commentary for devotional purposes ; 
it is an elaborate, learned, and candid treatise on one of the most difficult portions of 
the New Testament. An early draft of this Explanatory Analysis was printed 
privately in 1876 for the use of students who attended the author’s lectures, but was 
not then published. In later years some of it was rewritten, as the editors tell us, 
and at the time of Dr. Liddon’s death it was ready for the press. It is now issued as 
it left the author’s hands, without Prolegomena, indexes, or appendices. 

No Greek text is printed to accompany the notes; but, though the commentary 
is not mainly concerned with critical questions, various readings of importance receive 
a due measure of attention. As far as we have observed, a text is followed not dis- 
similar, on the whole, to that adopted by the New Testament Company of Revisers. 
In one or two cases the readings preferred by Dr. Liddon are, however, different from 
the R. V. and from the Westcott and Hort text. E.g., he reads éyouev in chap. v. 1, 
though the MS. authority is generally regarded as favouring éxwuev, a reading on 
which Alford truly remarks that here is ‘‘ the crucial instance of overpowering diplo- 
matic authority compelling us to adopt a reading against which our subjective feelings 
rebel.” But the confusion of o and w isso frequent that few would venture to condemn 
a commentator who decided to follow internal evidence in this case. In chap. x. 17 
he apparently reads @cod, where the weight of diplomatic evidence favours xpicrod ; 
and in xiv. 4, the alternative xvpsos for eds of the received text is not noticed. In 
xiv. 21 he notes simply “4 cxavdaNifera: 4 doJevé must be retained,” although most 
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recent editors omit the clause as insufficiently attested. A more important critical 
problem arises in iv. 19, and Dr. Liddon’s note declares in favour of the retention 
of od before xarevénoev. This, indeed, is more obviously harmonious with the context ; 
but it is a serious matter to reject the united testimony of SABC (not to speak of 
lesser authorities), that od is no genuine part of the Apostolic text. 

In the notice prefixed to the early private issue of this commentary, Dr. Liddon 
wrote: “The writer has largely followed the suggestions of Meyer, wherever the 
theological or untheological crotchets of that great scholar have not impaired the 
value of his opinion.” And those who seek for traces of Meyer’s influence may 
find them, but we believe that the independence of the notes and analyses in this 
volumes will strike every careful reader. There is always freshness in the pre- 
sentation of the argument, and the collection of relevant patristic references is 
far fuller than in any other commentary on this Epistle with which we are 
familiar. The opinions of modern commentators are not, as a rule, discussed; 
and thus that strictly impersonal character is preserved in the exposition of 
passages of difficulty, which is so much to be desired when the book under 
examination is a portion of Holy Scripture. It is very unedifying to find personal 
controversy occupying so prominent a place as it does in many popular com- 
mentaries on the New Testament. 

This is not the place to quote Dr. Liddon’s elaborate notes on St. Paul’s 
argument; readers must be referred to the book itself. We can only cite one or two 
passing remarks which are of interest as indicating his opinions on some debated 
topics. On chap. viii. 3 he observes (p. 128), “‘ wepi duaprias seems to negative the 
Scotist hypothesis that the Incarnation would have taken place if man had not fallen. 
Cf. Heb. ii. 14.” Again on chap. x. 6-8.he writes: “‘The method of quotation, with 
interspersed commentary, is that of the Midrash, as in Rom. ix. 8; Gal. iii. 16, iv. 
28,24. Jewish methods of exegesis, like Rabbinical opinions, or quotations from 
Greek poets, are consecrated when they are adopted by an inspired Apostle ; but this 
consecration of a selected extract does not by any means involve a sanction of the 
entire exegetical system, or class of opinions, or literature, of which the extract forms 
a part’’ (p. 182). This opens up large questions. 

We have only to add that the volume is beautifully printed, and has evidently 
been edited with care. We note one trifling misprint: on p. 77, Ecclus. xxxiii. 2 is 
cited for the use of the verb zapéva, in illustration of St. Paul’s wdpecis. The 
reference should be Ecclus. xxiii. 2. J. H. Bernarp, D.D. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE, anp orHer Essays. By the Rev. A. W. 
Momerrz. Messrs. Blackwood. 


Like everything that Dr. Momerie writes, the essays in this little volume are smart 
and clever. The one on “King’s College Council,” which tells the story of his 
dismissal from the Professorship of Logic, is perhaps the cleverest piece of writing ; 
but the essay which gives its title to the volume is certainly the most startling. We 
are told, for instance, that ‘the New Testament, more often than not perhaps, mis- 
represents Christ ;’’ that “‘even the first three Gospels, as we have them, are quite 
untrustworthy ;” that “it is now established, beyond the possibility of reasonable 
dispute, that the Gospel miracles—except possibly those of healing—were altogether 
imaginary.” We are further told that ‘ the orthodox Atonement is as vile as any- 
thing to be found in heathendom;” that “ the god of orthodoxy is the very wickedest 
being which it is possible for the human mind to conceive.” After these assertions 
it is difficult to understand why Dr. Momerie is so anxious (see note on p. 67) to be 
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considered a member of the Church of England. Itis also difficult to understand 
(except for the purposes of his argument) why he has selected the coarsest and most 
ignorant opinions on the nature of the Atonement, and on the being of God, to dub 
as ‘ orthodox.” 

We would not, however, be understood as condemning everything in these essays 
of Dr. Momerie. On the contrary, they contain much which the clergy of the Church 
of England, and all those who wish the Church well, should seriously take to heart. 
If such views of the Atonement and of the character of God as those which Dr. 
Momerie calls “ orthodox” be the popular views—and we are afraid that at any rate 
they are very general—then it is high time for the clergy to disabuse the minds of 
the laity on these points of theology. Then the preaching of Righteousness, as the 
sum and substance of true religion, is not, we fear, so general as it should be. There 
is a great danger of confusing Ecclesiasticism with Christianity. Again we are afraid 
that Dr. Momerie is only stating the plain truth when he says that “the Church is 
ceasing to attract young men of conspicuous ability.” And “all the while laymen 
are being better educated..... They are going up hill as fast as the clergy are 
going down.” 

In conclusion we desire to call attention to the marked ability with which Dr. 
Momerie deals with the arguments for the existence of God, and for the immortality 
of man. Here, at least, his words may be read with profit by all thinking men. 

: JOHN VAUGHAN. 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK. By AnrHony W. THorotp, D.D., Lorp Bisuor or 
Wincuester. Preachers of the Age. Sampson Low & Co. 


BisHop THOROLD is a master of epigram; and the volume before us is a sufficient 
proof of the assertion. It is dedicated to the “dear memory of Phillips Brooks,” 
from whose writings the Bishop acknowledges the debt of much assistance. The 
fourteen sermons which form the collection, some preached abroad, some in English 
cathedrals, and some in parish churches, are all marked by that sound common- 
sense and that deep spirituality which are the key-notes of the Bishop’s utterances 
They abound in epigrammatic sentences which cannot fail to have caught the attention 
of the most casual hearers. We have'selected one or two out of the numbers 
scattered up and down the Bishop’s pages. ‘It is a poor and tame soul that has no 
visions. It is a shallow and ill-balanced one that is for long unsteadied by them.” 
*¢ What roads are to the commerce of a country, organization is to the methods of a 
church.” ‘Every miracle suggests a parable, and every Gospel incident conceals a 
philosophy.” ‘A man does what he is, as well as is what he does.” “We are im- 
mortal till our work is done. When it is done we can be spared for Paradise.” 
“The loftiest saint and the foulest sinner will each be the workmanship of his own 
actions.” On Spiritualism the Bishop is very severe. ‘‘One hardly knows,” he 
says, “ whether to smile with contempt on what, if it be only a folly, is a very 
horrible folly ; or to denounce with indignation what, if it be a sin, is*a very ghastly 
sin.” We heartily recommend this volume to all readers of sermons; and preachers, 
says the Bishop, in his Preface, “‘ if they are wise, and conscious of their limitations, 
will usually be found to be even greedy readers of sermons.” 
; JoHN VAUGHAN. 


THE TRANSFIGURED SACKCLOTH, anp orner Sermons. By the Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson. Preachers of the Age. Sampson Low & Co. 


Tue twelve discourses contained in this volume vere delivered in the Central Hall, 
Manchester, as Noonday Addresses. W are told in the Preface that they were 
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listened to from week to week by considerable congregations; and we are not sur- 
prised to hear it. For though the subject of them is the difficult one of the problem 
of evil, yet it is treated by the writer in such a popular manner, and marked by such 
_ a wealth of language and felicity of quotation, that they could hardly have failed to 
attract attention. The title of the volume is unfortunate, as it gives no indication of 
the subject of it. That subject, as we have said, is the existence of evil in the world. 
According to Mr. John Morley, it is the result of bad education and bad institutions. 
But, says Mr. Watkinson, “ sin is not ignorance; it is no mere blunder; it is no 
maggot in the brain... . itis not lack of light, the hatred of light. ... Sin is 
fancy, caprice, passion, desire, egotism, wilfulness, asserting themselves against 
knowledge, logic, experience, conviction, conscience.” Again, ‘Fever and cholera 
germs, germs of consumption, hydrophobia, erysipelas, have been disclosed by the 
fierce light of modern research ; but no one will suppose that the germs of intemper- 
ance, impurity, anger, covetousness, deceit, pride, murder, foolishness, will ever be 
thrown on the screen, and an antidote be found for them in the pharmacopceia.” 

The discourse on The Transformation of Evil is, perhaps, the best in. the 
volume. ‘ We shriuk from the gorilla, the tiger, the wolf, the crocodile, the rattle- 
snake, the shark, the scorpion, the centipede, the hornet, the leech, the vulture—we 
are afraid of these creatures of loathsomeness and blood; and in a very similar way 
we shrink from the vices undisguised.” And so it is the aim of Satan to transform 
himself into an angel of light. The writer takes a hopeful view of the future con- 
dition of the human race. “In the old days the bee-masters, to reach the honey, 
killed the bees ; but now he contrives to spare the bees, who continue to live on and 
share their own sweetness.” It will be so in the hives of human industry. The 
Spirit of Humanity, which is the Spirit of Christ, will extend more and more. The 
war-drums will at length throb no longer. The golden year will come. The days of 
our mourning shall be ended. 

JOHN VAUGHAN. 


THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN: An Essay oN Tue Retation or HicHEer Space 
TO THINGS ETERNAL. By ArtHUR WILLINK. Macmillan & Co., London. 


. We have read Mr. Willink’s book with that interest and respect which is due to the 
work of an earnest and a competent man. He has a desire to be helpful to his fellow 
men, and he seeks to remove difficulties from their path. We have read what he says 
about higher space, and about the application of the higher space towards the solution 
of perplexing problems concerning the state of the departed, and soon. His reason- 
ing regarding the fourth direction is so far clear, and can be easily understood. We 
can follow him when he depicts his space of one, of two, and of three dimensions, 
and of the imaginary beings who may people these respectively. Granting also what 
he says about a fourth direction, is not the application of this “‘ fourth direction ” for 
the solution of those problems he enumerates somewhat premature? The reasoning 
which led to the supposition of a fourth kind of space would equally lead to the sup- 
position of a fifth kind, a sixth kind—nay, to a space of n dimensions. And each of 
these kinds of space would need a new application and a new solution. With all 
respect to Mr. Willink, we are afraid that we must continue to limit ourselves to three 
dimensions. The help which a fourth dimension gives us is of a somewhat perilous 
sort, and cannot be used in theology. James IvERACH. 


THE IDEAL IN JUDAISM, anv orner Sermons. By the Rev. Morris 
JosrepH. Preached during 1890-91-92. David Nutt, London. 


THESE sermons we have read with interest and with edification. So far as regards 
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their positive teaching and their attitude towards the Old Testament, we have found 
nothing with which we disagree. They reveal how richly the Old Testament can still 
feed and nourish a religious life. But it seems to us that the religious life depicted 
here is mainly one of hope and of promise, not one of fulfilment or of realized per- 
formance. Every sermon needs a further step to make it complete, and that step is 
never taken. At the same time we are grateful to Mr. Joseph for these admirable 
sermons. He has shown us anew how much we owe to the Jews, and how greatly 
we are indebted to the Hebrew Scriptures. He has enabled us to enter more deeply 
into their meaning, has cast fresh light on them, and has made us understand how 
a, Jew looks on the rites and ceremonies, the religious seasons, the history and the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. We are not troubled with controversy, nor are 
differences set forth in any prominent fashion. We feel that we are at one with him 
as far as he goes, and we wish that he would enter on what we regard as the larger 
inheritance. JAMES IVERACH. 


THE CLASSICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. Iliad xxii., Odyssey ix., Zineid i., 
Livy xxvii., Odes of Horace, Books i. and ii., Alcestis of Euripides. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Ir has been well remarked that “every gentleman ought; at least, to have forgotten 
Greek.” Alas! how many of us are gentlemen as far as that! And yet itis witha 
sneaking respect for ourselves that we refer to ‘the original,” and let a Greek word 
escape us by chance, when no one in the congregation would be the wiser had it been 
Chinese. But with the aid of these friendly little volumes, regardless of the forty 
years since he has left school, the wearied country parson can put on his slippers, 
and draw his chair up to the fire, to delight himself with Homer’s inimitable telling 
of the Cyclops Story, to feel once more, but as he never felt before, the pathos of the 
Alcestis, the fresh breezy air of the Odyssey, the soul-stirring epic of the Iliad. 
How it lifts the soul above the petty sordid cares of modern life, our luxuries and our 
so-called necessities. It is a pleasant thought to see in imagination some hard- 
worked parish priest, worn with the tread of the pavement, jaded with the fetid air 
of rookeries, sick at heart with sorrow and the cares of others, to see him take the 
little volume of Horace’s Odes and scan its pleasant lines, sure that if the sense fail ° 
him the friendly right-hand page will lend a helping hand. “ Beatus ille qui procul 
negotiis.” 

No class of men will value these books more than our Clergy, who leave their 
classics on their shelves to gather dust for fear they should have to confess that their 
old skill was gone. Now, thanks to them, we can be carried back to an age when 
men were heroes, when women were simple, when modern hurry and bustle were 
not yet. How certainly ought plainness of speech and clearness of view to be gained 
by visiting those breezy heights. 

Why is it that one rises from a Latin or Greek author with such elasticity of 
mind, such braced vigour of soul? Perhaps it is that in reading we are young again. 
The words bring back the sense that we are only enduring the passage as a rest 
between a rattling game of fives and a turn with the professional. There is not 
much fear of these volumes proving a substitute for youthful preparation of lessons; 
our translators would soon betray the youthful idler who took one of these books into 
class to read his translation from the right and his text from the left; they are by no 
means too literal in their rendering, and the young scamp would be caught. 

J.C. P. Aupous. 
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Curist1an Eruics. By NEwMAN SMYTH. 
(International Theological Library.) 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1892, 8vo, pp. x., 498, $2.50. 


Christian ethics has been for a long time 
an important department of theology in 
Germany, yet this, is the first attempt to 
give the subject independent and original 
treatment in English. Many of the mat- 
ters presented under this head have been 
touched upon incidentally in lectures and 
books upon dogmatic theology. A sys- 
tematic treatment of the subject by itself 
is a welcome and valuable addition to our 
theological literature. 

Dr. Smyth has availed himself of all that 
has been done by German writers on the 
subject, yet he has made a new and orig- 
, inal book of his own. There are no loads 
of unassimilated material dumped into its 
pages, as is too often the case where an 
American book has drawn freely upon for- 
eign sources. Everything is fused in the 
clear light and fervent heat of the author’s 
own mind and heart. 

The book might almost equally well be 
called ethical Christianity, so frequently 
does the discussion pass over into the sphere 
of Christian doctrine, and so thoroughly 
saturated is it with the great doctrines of 
Christian faith. At the same time the au- 
thor has acquainted himself with the best 
that has been done in philosophical and 
scientific ethics. The influence of Green, 
Martineau, Leslie, Stephen, and Herbert 
Spencer is as clearly discernible as that of 
Rothe, Schleiermacher, and Dorner. 

Christian ethics is defined as the science 
of living well with one another according 
to Christ. The introduction shows the de- 
pendence of ethics upon religion for in- 
spiration and completion,.and upon eco- 
nomics for materials to work with. Mat- 
ter exists for spirit, and spirit for the Holy 
Spirit. 

Part first deals with the Christian ideal. 
The moralist is the man with anideal. The 
Christian ideal has been historically com- 
municated in the person and Spirit of 
Christ. Christian ethics is the application 
to human life in all its spheres and rela- 
tions of the divinely human ideal histori- 
cally given in Christ. 

This ideal was progressively revealed in 
the Bible. Here the author remarks that 
the doctrine of the Spirit in the Bible isa 
special part of the still larger doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit in the life of the world. 
Indeed, one of the most valuable features 
of the book, from a theological point of 
view, is the vital, essential, real and ra- 
tional place assigned to the Holy Spirit in 
the ethical and spiritual life of man. ‘The 
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Church is the Spirit-bearing body of Christ. 
The presence of the Spirit in the Christian 
community and the Christian consciousness 
assures at once the continuity and the pro- 
a of Christian thought and life. 
ence theology cannot become a closed 
science without ceasing to be Christian. 
The fruit of the Spirit is progressive ap- 
propriation of the Christian ideal. The 
Christian Scriptures and the Christian con- 
sciousness are not rival authorities to be set 
up one against the other, but are comple- 
mentary manifestations of one and the self- 
same Spirit, and the authority of the one 
requires the witness of the other. The 
Holy Spirit is the final authority. True 
conservatism is progress which takes its 
direction from the past and fulfils its good ; 
false conservatism is a narrowing and 
hopeless reversion to the past, which is a 
betrayal of the promise of the future. 

The contents of the Christian ideal in- 
clude every form of human good. This 
highest human good is to be found in the 
development of the whole life of humanity 
in harmony with its environment ; in the 
greatest possible social efficiency ; in the 
realizatiun of the powers and capacities of 
the type of the human organism. Yet it 
is not merely scientific humanitarianism. 
It is the glorification of man through the 
Spirit of God ; the spiritualization of the 
life of humanity. It is new hearts in men, 
the better spirit of the laws, the —_ 

t is 
fulness and fruition of life. This is con- 
trasted with the classic, the Buddhist, the 
oneinery: and the socialistic ideals. 

This ideal has been realized through suc- 
cessive stages. The fall of mau was both 
a loss and a gain—a fall from innocence 
into sin, and also the beginning of a moral 
conflict ; a step down on a way which runs 
forward. The beginnings of morality, 
both in the individual and the race, are so- 
cial beginnings, right adjustment of per- 
sonal relations, and the maintenance of 
happy human equilibrium. The perfect 
fruits of the Spirit require time in which 
to ripen. 

The second stage of moral development 
is the legal, in which religion becomes a 
forensic procedure before God rather than 
a personal dealing with God. - The incom- 

leteness of this stage is obvious. The law 
is the way to life, not the life. Morality 
in its highest perfection is right relation of 
personal life. Persons who are simply and 
solely conscientious are arrested moral 
growths. 

The third or Christian stage of develop- 
ment is faith, or spiritual receptivity of the 
Divine motive-power. God is = 
around us in His life-giving love. e 
have not to create our spirit’s atmosphere 
of life, but simply to breathe it. e are 
to live in the freedom of sonship and in the 
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communion of the Spirit. Faith is the 
continuous endeavor of a soul to live up to 
the possibilities of its Divine environment. 
Apart from the growth of the saints, there 
can be no perseverance of the saints. This 
ideal must be wrought out in moral and 
spiritual conflict, in co-operation through 
the communion of the Spirit. 

The reign of love is to include family, 
State, Church, and society as spheres of its 
embodiment. The State is neither a night- 
watchman nor a guardian angel ; it is the 
realization of the primal relations of hu- 
manity. The present relations between 
Church and State are merely a modus 
vivendi, ‘Their perfect unity can be reach- 
ed only when all law becomes an inward 
law, and this inner liberty of the Spirit be- 
comes not the virtue of the few but the 
wisdom of the many. 

The second part of the book discusses 
the concrete duties which the Christian 
life involves, and concludes with an analy- 
sis of the Christian moral motive power. 

From first to last the book is clear, 
bright, breezy, stimulating, and sugges- 
tive. The concepts of philosophical ethics 
are clothed in the phrases of Christian 
theology. The general reader will find 
this one of the few recent philosophical 
works which is thoroughly interesting and 
intelligible and at the same time profound 
and scholarly. It isa book which no min- 
ister who cares to keep informed concern- 
ing the deeper movements of philosophi- 
cal and theological thought can afford to 
be without. 

. Wiiit1amM DEWirrt Hype. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE BE- 
FORE A.D. 170. By W. M. Ramsay, 
M.A., Professor of Hesadliy in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; formerly Professor 
of Classical Archeology, and Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford; author of 
‘The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor,’ etc. With maps and illustra- 
tions. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1893, 8vo, pp. xv., 494. 


This is one of the most noteworthy pro- 
ductions of recent times. So many books 
have been written on its general theme that 
the question naturally suggests itself to 
the reader of its title, Why should there be 
another ? But the mere glance at the pref- 
ace will convince any one that this book 
has abundant raison d’étre The reader 
finds that he is dealing with that rare man, 
a scholar who has read the sources upon 
the ground. Mr. Ramsay is apparently a 
layman ; and this fact is to his advantage, 
as he is able to treat his subject with more 
freedom than if atrial for heresy stared 
him in the face. Not that Mr. Ramsay 
has any heresy to set before us. Far from 
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it. His book is of the greatest aid and 
comfort to the most conservative of us all. 
But still it was a good thing that he felt 
perfectly free to follow his investigations 
wherever they might lead him. Mr. Ram- 
say isan accomplished archeologist, and 
has lived for years in Asia Minor and 
trodden every foot of the ground made 
sacred by the presence of the early Chris- 
tians. 

Mr. Ramsay has great respect for the 
New Testament as a source of correct his- 
torical information. He is old fashioned 
enough to believe that Paul was a truthful 
man ; and, what ismore remarkable, when 
he comes across a difficulty he does not 
raise the cry of interpolation, or suggest 
that we have here a line from that won- 
derful personage who has done so much to 
destroy faith in the Bible—the redactor. 
He rather takes it for granted that the 
New Testament writer is correct. Simi- 
larly when he finds that Paul, or Peter, or 
some other New Testament writer makes 
a statement which is different from that 
made by Baur, or Ptieiderer, or Steck, 
even, he does not at once conclude that the 
New Testament writer erred, but he looks 
around to see if the modern has not made 
amistake. It is astonishing how uniform- 
ly it turns out that the modern higher 
critic is wrong. To cite chapter and verse 
for the statement just made, read pp. 186, 
187, and see how neatly Mr. Ramsay shows 
up the ‘‘.bold assumption of knowledge,”’ 
or, in other words, the complete ignorance 
of Baur and Pfleiderer upon points vital to 
their argument. Thus Mr. Rumsay comes 
to the help of those who have been timidly 
suggesting that English-speaking Prot- 
estants have sat long enough at the feet of 
German critics, and trembled for the ark 
of God, for no other reason under the sua 
than that these German critics said that the 
ark was in danger. Now that our schol- 
ars can read Greek fairly well, and even 
Hebrew, provided it be pointed—why, one 
of them is getting up a Hebrew lexicon !— 
it does seem rational to hope that after a 
time they will be able to stand upon their 
own feet. In fact, such a book as that 
under notice may be advanced in proof 
that outside of the Fatherland there is wis- 
dom and profound learning. 

My present object is merely to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Ramsay’s book. It is a famil- 
iar fact, and is so stated in the preface to 
Cary’s second edition, that it was the com- 
mendation of Coleridge which brought 
Cary’s translation of Dante into notice. I 
wish that I had the power to do a similar 
service for this book of Mr. Ramsay’s. It 
should have an enormous sale, for it is a 
first -class work in every particular, and 
the publishers have given it a worthy dress. 
It isa fresh and stimulating study of the 
origins of our Christian faith. It abounds 
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in surprising but sensible pieces of exege- 
sis. It makes the New Testament a new 
book. It transports you into the very com- 
pany of the great apostle. You are able 
to follow his route and appreciate his dif_i- 
culties as never before. You arealso made 
to understand how the Christian faith de- 
veloped a polity which brought it into 
hopeless antagonism to the Roman State 
and fairly compelled the attempted sup- 
pression. But the reader will find out for 
himself that my enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of the book is well placed. 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 
New York. 


Tue Mission oF Tae CourcH. Four lec- 
tures delivered in June, 1892, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By 
CuarLes Gore, M.A., Principal of 
Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1892, 12mo, pp. xii., 
123, $1. 


To begin with, we heartily recommend 
these lectures to our readers. Not that we 
by any means entirely agree with all the 
author’s conclusions, but we do very large- 
ly agree with them. And the lectures are 
emiaently sensible; and Mr. Gore is a 
representative man. He clearly perceives 
that a religious teacher must ‘‘ commend 
himself to every man’s conscience.” ‘The 
doctrine, or ecclesiastical system, which 
cannot convince the understanding, excite 
the emotions, satisfy the conscience, deter- 
mine the will, is doomed. Mr. Gore is 
what is called a High Churchman, and 
these lectures are a presentation of High 
Church doctrine to the reason and common 
sense of to-day. 

They were delivered at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Asaph, without any view to 
being published, before the bishop and 
the clergy and laity of his diocese. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Gore that such 
gatherings are highly useful, adding, how- 
ever, if the lecturer has anything approach- 
ing to Mr. Gore’s ability, clerical meetings 
are only too often characterized both by 
intolerant bigotry and gross ignorance of 
‘*them that are without.” Even Mr. Gore 
has been fairly well abused ; for, as we 
said, he is eminently sensible, and intol- 
erant bigots never are. 

The first lecture is on ‘‘ The Mission of 
the Church.” ‘‘ The point which, at this 
stage, I wish to emphasize,” says Mr. 
Gore, ‘‘is that Christ has enshrined in a 
visible body, a visible Church, those gifts 
of truth and grace with which He has en- 
riched mankind.” Probably nearly every- 
body would accept this statement. Very 
few would contend that the organization 
(if there be one) of the Society of Friends 
or the Plymouth Brethren corresponds to 


what is known to history as the Christian 
or Catholic Church ; and on such a matter 
the voice of history is conclusive and be- 
yond appeal. Nevertheless, the “ visible 
Church” has passed through very many 
stages both of development and corruption. 
Notably at that tremendous revolution 
which is generally called the Reformation 
it was split into many fragments. There 
was the great Roman Church, still remain- 
ing in submission to the Roman see ; there 
was the Anglican Church, which, rejectin 
the supremacy of the Pope, still retaine 
bishops, sacraments, liturgy ; there were 
the Lutherans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, 
organized and strong, but treating both 
‘* Catholic” dogma and discipline with the 
greatest freedom. Later on the Protestant 
bodies themselves began to disintegrate, to 
say nothing of Unitarians, Puritans and 
Nonconformists rent the Anglican Church. 
Still later came the Methodist secession— 
and of Methodists there are many divi- 
sions. Now all these are doing a vast 
work and a really good work. Whether 
they ‘‘ follow with” Rome or England or 
not they are really “‘ casting out devils” 
out of the hearts and lives of men. 

But very many churchmen regarded as 
‘* High” are understood, or misunderstood, 
to affirm that all this work is mischievous 
and quite unauthorized ; that the ministers 
of these various bodies have no right to 
exercise their ministry ; that their sacra- 
ments have no validity and convey no 
grace. Now let us see how Mr. Gore 
treats this subject. Of course he regards 
the divisions of Christendom as a very 
serious misfortune. He is quite satisfied 
that the Anglican Church has a mission, 
which may be expressed in the words, “ As 
the Kather hath sent Me, even so send I 
you.” He believes that God has a cove- 
nant with His Church, that her ministry 
have an indisputable authority, and her 
sacraments a sure validity ; but he says, 
as to the necessity of sacraments (quoting 
sundry authorities): ‘‘ Thus, though in 
Hooker’s words, ‘ It is not ordinarily God's 
will to bestow the grace of sacraments on 
any but by the sacraments ;” yet God is 
not tied to any special channels. There 
are no such things as exclusive means of 
grace, means of grace as to which one can 
say, “God worketh here, not elsewhere.” 
But this, after all, is no novel concession. 
** Deus non alligatur sacramentis suis,” it 
was sail of old (‘‘ His ordinances are laws 
for us, not for Him’’). Inall ages, thought- 
ful theologians of almost all schools have 
seen that this truth is involved in the 
recognition of the fatherhood of God and 
His all-réctifying and impartial justice. 
That is what we mean by eminently sensi- 
ble. See by what a breadth of difference 
this teaching is separated even from the 
teaching of so great a doctor as St. Augus- 
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tine. Hesays: ‘‘ There isno middle place 
for anybody ; but he whois not with Christ 
must needs be with the devil. ... A lit- 
tle child is baptized that it may be with 
Christ. Assuredly if it has not been bap- 
tized it is not with Christ, and because it is 
not with Christ it is against Christ” (De 
Peccatorum Meritis, i., 28, 55). 

Mr. Gore writes on exactly similar lines 
as to the validity of sacraments and the 
Nonconformist ministry. ‘‘ It ‘were blas- 
phemy,” he says, ‘‘to deny the Spirit’s 
action where we see the Spirit’s fruits. It 
is impossible for one who thinks serious] 
to ignore or underrate the vast debt whic 
English Christianity owes to Nonconform- 
ist bodies, to bodies which have fallen quite 
outside the action of the apostolic minis- 
try. But was there not acause? If we 
consider the sins, the scandalous neglect 
and sluggishness of the Church, is it so very 
wonderful that God should have worked 
largely and freely outside the appointed 
and authorized ministries ?” 

The second lecture is on ‘‘ Union within 
the Church of England ;”’ and here there 
are some very good remarks on the Arti- 
cles and on ‘‘ open questions.’”’ Perhaps 
the Broad Church party would hardl 
accept Mr. Gore’s account of them. He 
seems to imply that their functions have 
been chiefly negative, and that positively 
they hold ‘‘ that all truth which is preach- 
ed, all ordinances ministered, are to be 
judged by the tendency to promote good 
Christian living.’’ That is indeed a good 
test, so far as it goes. But we are inclined 
to rank Mr. Gore himself as a Broad 
Churchman on the ground that he affirms 
the fatherhood of God and deduces from 
that fact another negative only’in form : 
“ Deus’ non alligatur saramentis suis.’ 
There is one passage in this lecture which 
will certainly provoke discussion : “ Let us 
give no countenance to any use of baptism 
such as would allow children who are not 
in immediate danger of death to be bap- 
tized when theve is no fair prospect of their 
being brought up to understand the mean- 
ing of their Christian vocation—a practice, 
I believe, utterly contrary to fundamental 
Christian principles.’ To this Mr. Gore 
appends a long note. But why, on Mr. 
Gore’s own principles, make an exception 
of children in immediate danger of death ? 
The elasticity of a baby’s life is almost 
miraculous ; and it is much more likely 
that a very sick child will recover than 
that, if it does, it will be brought up by 
irreligious parents to understand the mean- 
ing of its Christian vocation. But this 
raises questions far too wide for our space 
—such as the origin of infant baptism ; the 
use of sponsors ; the relation of confirma- 
tion to baptism; whether a parent’s 
‘faith’? can be accepted as the child’s 
faith, and many others. Mr. Gore’s opin- 
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ion, apart from his admission to baptism of 
infants in immediate danger of death, 
seems undistinguishable from the opinions 
of the ‘‘ Baptists.’’ The theory of a large 
number of the divines of the Anglican 
Church—-which seems assented to by Mr. 
Gore in his ‘‘ recognition of the fatherhood 
of God’’—seems to be that infants are chil- 
dren of God ; should be at once claimed as 
such and brought up ‘‘in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ;’’ that the parents 
are to be aided in this work by the spon- 
sors, who in a measure represent the 
Church herself ; that all members of the 
Church are under constant spiritual super- 
vision, and (like the Corinthians to whom 
St. Paul wrote) are to be assumed to be 
“‘saints.’’ Apart from some such assump- 
tion there is no alternative but the ad- 
ministration of baptism only to adults who 
give reasonable evidence of their personal 
knowledge, faith and sincerity. 

There are two other lectures in this sen- 
sible little book—the third on ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the Church to Independent Opin- 
ion,’’ and the fourth on ‘‘ The Mission of 
the Church in Society.”” They are both 
thoroughly good and interesting, but our 
space is exhausted. Mr. Gore’s remarks 
on socialism are good—or at least would 
be if any socialism existed at the present 
day at all closely resembling what he has 
in mind. But this, again, is one of those 
vast questions, both of fact and theory, 
which cannot be so much as touched in a 
short review. WILLIAM Kirkus. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Tue EPIstLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. (The 
Expositor’s Bible.) By Rosperr Ratny, 
D.D., Principal of New College, Edin- 
burgh. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Son, 1893, 12mo, pp. viii., 368, $1.50. 


Books of this class, which occupy the 
border-line between homiletics and exege- 
sis, are difficult to judge, because a good 
commentary would make a poor sermon, 
while a good sermon will often lack clear- 
ness of view and minuteness of instruction 
such as is sought for in a commentary. 
The chief-excellence of this book lies in the 
sermonic direction. The exposition is 
clear, connected, and flowing. It draws 
many valuable lessons from the apostle’s 
words, and not a few important inferences 
from his teaching. And there is here a 
marked feature, which is none too common 
even in commentaries, that the peculiarities 
of Paul’s ways of expressing himself are 
emphasized and justified, truths being thus 
brought out which do not lie on the sur- 
face for the ordinary reader. Of course 
this may be overdone, as in the long dis- 
cussion about the “* saints’ in the first 
chapter, where we do not think that Paul 
intends to ascribe individual holiness to the 
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members, of the Philippian Church, but 
rather that sanctification which belongs to 
them as a theocracy. — 

It is from the critical point of view, and 
considered as a commentary, that we find 
the book not specially fresh, strong, or 
complete. There is little evidence of any 
wide acquaintance with the recent litera- 
ture on the subject. Lightfoot is of course 
constantly in use; but our author might 
have avoided mistakes such as his interpre- 
tation of “ Pretorium"’ and “ all others’’ on 
page 47, by keeping closer to his guide I 
see no trace of Hutchinson, Eadie, 
Vaughan, or even of Beet. 

In German, Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus is 
leaned upon (pp. 217ff), but the recent 
works of Lipsius and von Soden, and the 
older: but valuable monograph of B. 
Weiss, do not seem to have contributed to 
this volume. Of course itis not certain 
that none of these have been used, though 
I do not judge from their being unquoted, 
but from an apparent lack of the breadth 
of view which such study would have sup- 
plied. The introduction is very meagre, 
especially in the notice of Philippi, and in 
the scantiness of the analysis and course of 
thought of the epistle, Weiss’s ‘* Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament’’ being at hand 
to supply the defect. 

One must not ask too much of a book on 
this plan, so that it is perhaps natural not 
to find clear or convincing views on criti- 
cal passages. And some fine points even 
from the homiletical side have been missed, 
such asi. 8: ‘‘ [ long for you in the heart 
of Jesus Christ’’ (p. 29), or in ii. 10f., the 
extent of the homage paid to Jesus (p. 
122). Yet there are not afew admirable 
passages. Look at this (p. 85), in which 
the Nonconformist shows himself. 

“On the one hand they err who think 
that because the state of the visible Church 
is marred by divisions, therefore unity in 
her case is a dream, and that the unity of 
the Church invisible is alone to be assert- 
ed. On the other hand, they err who, on 
much the same grounds, conclude that 
only one of the organized communions can 
possess the nature and attributes of the 
visible Church of Christ. The visible 
churches are imperfect in their unity as 
they are in their holiness. In both respects 
their state is neither to be absolutely con- 
demned nor to be absolutely approved. 
And no one of them is entitled to throw 
upon the rest all the blame of the measure 
of disunion. Any one that does so becomes 
a principal fomenter of disunion.”’ 

Perhaps the finest page in the book is 
on Phil. ii. 18 (p. 152). 

A good deal of the exposition, especially 
in the latter part of the volume, where 115 
pages are devoted to 14 verses (iii. 8-21) 
has not sufficient closeness of connection 
with the text. The earlier part of the book 


is superior in this respect, yet the great 
Christological passage (ii. 5-11) is quite 
timidly handled and much of its richness 
unexplored. 

In conclusion, we may say that this vol- 
ume is interesting and instructive for the 
Bible reader, and may supply hints -and 
suggestions for the preacher, but adds very 
little to our knowledge of Philippians, and 
does not show profound, extensive, or 
elaborate exegetical study. 

¢. J. H. Ropss. 


Bangor Seminary. 


THE Acts OF THE APosTLES. By the Rev. 
G. T. Stokes, D.D., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of 
Dublin, and Vicar of All Saints’, Black- 
rock. Vol. Il. New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1592, crown vo, pp. xvi., 
480, $1.50. 

The second volume of Professor Stokes 
on the “ Acts of the Apostles” presents the 
external characteristics now familiar to the 
public through the appearance of thirty 
parts of the Expositor’s Bible. While the 
several parts of the extensive work are 
necessarily of unequal merit, owing to the 
variety of authors, Professor Stokes has 
taken a high place in both of the volumes 
he has prepared. More biblical matter is 
covered in the second part than in the first, 
since the author ‘‘ of set purpose’’ discusses 
the latter portion of the Book of Acts more 
briefly than the earlier chapters. The 
Apostle Paul is the central figure in the 
present volume. The passages referring 
to him are selected from the earlier chap- 
ters of Acts, while from chapter ix. on- 
ward the exposition is practically consecu- 
tive. Much is omitted that belongs more 
properly to commentaries and such works 
as those of Conybeare and Howson, Lewin 
and Farrar: The result is a compact his- 
torical exposition, clear and candid, if not 
always convincing. Thesame genial mode 
of application which was a peculiar charm 
of the first volume is found here also. 
Professor Stokes is remarkably apt in dis- 
covering the family resemblance between 
incidents in the Apostolic Church and mat- 
ters of current discussion in the politics 
and ecclesiastical life of the United King- 
dom. He speaks courageously as well as 
keenly in regard to such lessons from his- 
tory. 

As regards the higher criticism of the 
Book of Acts the author wisely holds that 
Luke wrote it, and that he wrote it “ up 
to date’’—that is, finished it about A.D. 63, 
at the end of the two years’ imprisonment 
of Paul at Rome. The notion that the 
book was an eienicon written in the second 
century he rejects, quoting with approval 
Salmon’s argument derived from the si- 
lence of the narrative about the traditional 
joint martyrdom of Peter and Paul at 
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Rome. He also vindicates the truthful- 
ness of the account by citing the abundant 
means of historical verification. In the 
face of these data, to believe that the book 
isa later production ‘* with a purpose’’ is 
to believe that some unknown author of 
the second century succeeded where the 
greatest novelists have failed, namely, in 
writing a historical novel without any de- 
viations from historical, topographical, or 
political fact. 

It will not be necessary to discuss the 
treatment in detail. Professor Stokes, 
with most British scholars of this genera- 
tion, places Galatians after 2 Corinthians 
to connect it more closely with Romans. 
But the polemic mood of 1 Corinthians 
makes it more likely that Galatians should 
immediately precede that epistle. The 
apostle’s mood would change; his doc- 
trinal positions would not. Naturally 
enough the author dwells at some length 
upon those matters that seem to support 
the Church polity with which he is identi- 
fied. He admits, of course, the identity of 
bishops and presbyters in chapter xx. But 
he argues in his footnotes for the apostolic 
sanction of the diocesan episcopate. As 
he says himself, ‘‘I simply appeal to 
Irenzeus”’ (p. 418), and then intimates that 
as the testimony of Ireneus is deemed 
‘* sufficient to establish the apostolic origin 
of the gospels, he should be quite sufficient 
to establish the apostolic origin of Episco- 
pacy.”’ But Professor Stokes knows well 
that we simply start with Irenzeus in de- 
fending the authenticity of the gospels. 
He has, in the former volume, shown what 
weighty earlier testimony has recently been 
discovered. Were the evidence for the 
apostolic origin of Episcopacy back of 
Jreneus as strong as that for the gospels, 
his analogy would have force. Further- 
more, as usual, the exigencies of this dis- 
cussion lead him to overrate the second- 
century fathers, speaking of them as “ the 
best commentary upon the sacred writers.” 
Now, this is an unguarded statement. The 
second-century fathers are competent wit- 
nesses as to matters of fact within their 
knowledge ; but where insight, judgment, 
intellectual grasp are required they count 
for little. Their intellectual weakness re- 
mains still one of the strongest negative 
arguments for the unique inspiration of the 
New Testament. 

Professor Stokes is careless at times. He 
speaks several times of Meyer as a ‘“‘ tex- 
tuai critic,’’ when he evidently means to 
characterize him asa grammatical exegete. 
‘** Textual criticism’’ is a phrase that ought 
to be preserved for use in its technical 
sense. The word “ Nazarite’’ occurs sev- 
eral times; but the Revised Version in 
Num. vi. 2 and elsewhere has restored the 
correct form—* Nazirite,’? which Profes- 
sor Stokes doubtless knows. 
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But despite these points open to criticism, 
the volume deserves high praise, and the 
— suggestiveness is commendable. 

owever far the author moves from the 
text to strike a blow at present error he 
always moves to the attack along the line 
pointed out by the text. What he says 
he says heartily, clearly, and aptly. 

M. B. Ripp1ez. 

Western Theological Seminary, 

Alleghany, Pa. 


BriEF REVIEws AND NOTICES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


It is a matter of regret that the demands 
on our space are such as to preclude the 
possibility of presenting adequate reviews 
by thoroughiy competent hands of two 
volumes which have recently come to us: 
Lehrbuch der Alitestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte, von Dr. Iudolf Smend, Profes- 
sor an der Universitit Géttingen (1893, Svo, 
pp. xix., 550, 12 marks); and Hinleitung 
an den Hexateuch, I. Text; II. Tabellen, 
von Lic. Dr. H. Holzinger, Repetent am Ev. 
Theol. Seminar in Tiibingen (1893, 8vo, 
pp. xvi., 511, 14, 15 marks); from the 
press of J. C. B. Mohr: Freiburg i. B. 
(New York: Steckert.) It is needless to 
say that these volumes are in accord with 
the views of biblical criticism currently ac- 
cepted in Germany. The former is con- 
structive in design, aiming to set forth the 
history of the religious development of the 
chosen people, distinguishing the various 
periods and phases of revelation, and pre- 
senting the whole in accordance with what 
appears to have been the historical and 
logical sequencé of events. The subject 
treated is one of exceeding importance, and 
the volume is not only of great interest, but 
one with which those interested in Old 
Testament study must become acquainted, 
whether they approve of the author’s re- 
sults or not. Dr. Holzinger’s work is more 
properly a first volume in a general ‘ In- 
troduction” to the Old Testament. The 
fundamental position and importance of 
the first six books and the unexpected 
wealth of the material which were gath- 
ered covering them, compelled the division 
of the treatment. The work is one intend- 
ed for the use of specialists, and is a note- 
worthy addition to the critical literature. 
An exceedingly interesting and instructive 
portion of the book is the second part, 
which consists of a series of tables which 
show the critical results of modern scholars 
in their analysis of the six books in ques- 
tion. Upon the whole, they exhibit a re- 
markable degree of agreement except in 
matters of minutest detail. 


The Gospel and its Earliest Interpreta- 
tions. A Study of the Teachings of Jesus 
and its doctrinal Transformations in the 
New Testament. By Orello Cone, D.D. 
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(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893, 
8vo, pp. viii., 418, $1.75.) The title indi- 
cates in general the intent of the author. 
His purpose has not been to present a com- 
plete body of New Testament theology, 
but only to discuss ‘‘its more important 
features in such a manner as to present in 
outline the principal teaching of Jesus and 
the interpretations and transformations 
which they underwent in the books com- 
posing the Christian canon.’’ The termi- 
nology of the author is not that of those 
who find “ progress’’ in New Testament 
teaching, and one is moved to take decid- 
ed issue with many of his statements. The 
book is calculated to be useful on account 
of the very antagonisms which it calls 
forth, and the whole discussion will lead 
eventually to clearer statements of the 
actual truth. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By 
John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. (London : Adam 
& Charles Black, 1893, 8vo, pp. viii., 800, 
$3.) A condensed edition of the three-vol- 
ume ‘‘ Kitto,’’ but of a date quite other 
than that of the title-page. It contains, 
of course, a vast amount of standard in- 
formation, but in the articles which should 
tell of discoveries made and conclusions 
reached within the past decade, such in- 
formation is not given. The year marking 
the present issue is the only thing up to 
date about it. 

Christian Worship: its Principles and 
Forms. By Rev. J. W. Richard, D.D., 
Professor of Homiletics and Ecclesiastical 
Theology in the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, and Rev. #. V. WN. Painter, 
A.M., Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature in Roanoke College. (Philadel- 
phia : Lutheran Publication Society, 1892, 
8vo, pp. 358, $1.50.) To a considerable 
extent this volume constitutes a history of 
worship from the apostolic times. It is 
intended to be of service in present liturgi- 
cal discussions from the light which it 
sheds upon the past. The liturgies of 
Chrysostom, of the Eastern, Romish and 
Lutheran churches, are given in full. The 
volume is valuable, but in order to be a 
full presentation of the subject it must be 
considerably extended. 

Princeton Sermons. Chiefly by the Pro- 
fessors in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
(New York and Chicago: F. H. Reveil 
Co., 1893, 12mo, pp. viii., 352.) A vol- 
ume of sermons of more than usual inter- 
est, not only to the students of Princeton 
who heard them, but to a wider circle of 
men who desire to know the practical ex- 
pressions of ‘‘ orthodox’’ teachers. They 
were delivered by the late professors, Cas- 
par W. Hodge and Dr. Aiken, by Drs. 
Green, Warfield, Paxton, and Davis, of the 
Seminary, and by President Patton and 
Dean Murray, of the college. 
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Morality in  Doetrine. By William 
Bright, D.D. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 
xxiii., 351, $2.) Twenty-eight sermons and 
a preface by the Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of Ox- 
ford, based upon and applying the truth 
that correct belief is the only foundation 
upon which the structure of correct con- 
duct and practice can be reared. The ser- 
mons are ‘‘ practical’’ and helpful, and the 
volume is one of those which it is a pleas- 
ure to take in one’s hands. 


Christ in the Centuries, and other scr- 
mons. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1893, 12mo, 
pp. viii., 223, $1.25.) This new volume in 
the ‘‘ Preachers of the Age’’ series is one 
of the most valuable. The many friends 
and admirers in this country of the Princi- 
pal of Mansfield College, Oxford, will be 
delighted to obtain and enjoy it. The 
strong, manly face represented in the 
frontispiece is but an earnest of the vol- 
ume itself, in the perusal of whose pages 
one can feel the pulsing intentness of the 
speaker. 


Nobiseum Deus. The Gospel of the In- 
carnation. By William Frederic Faber. 
(New York: Randolph, 1893, 12mo, pp. 
187, $1.) A dozen sermons by the author 
of ‘‘The Church for the Times,’’ which 
we noticed favorably some time ago. This 
book is more pretentious, is well and pleas- 
ingly written, and contains in dignified 
and yet simple language many valuable 
thoughts now given to an audience wider 
than the writer’s congregaton. 


Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. 
With a Translation of the recently dis- 
covered Fragment of the Gospel of Peter, 
and a Selection from the Sayings of our 
Lord not found in the Four Gospels. By 
W. Barnes, B.D. (London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1893, 12mo, 
pp. xii., 112, $1.25.) A popular work, giv- 
ing in brief form some of the more obvious 
historical grounds for the canonicity of the 
gospels, especially as derived from Tatian, 
Justin, Hermas, Papias, and the apostolic 
fathers. The treatment of the uncanoni- 
cal gospels is brief. 

In Paradise; or, The State of the Faithful 
Dead. A Study from Scripture on Death 
and After-Death. By Charles H. Strong, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Savannah, Ga. 
(New York: Whittaker, 1893, 2d edition, 
12mo, pp. 119, $1.) Anattempt to gather up 
the teachings of the Church as to the life be- 
yond death, in order to make it applicable 
to the comfort of those who have dread of 
dissolution, and who have not realized the 
beatific vision of the future. 

The Pastor in the Sick-Room. B 
D. Wells, D.D. (Philadelphia : 


John 
resby- 
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terian Board of Publication, 1893, 12mo, 
pp. 128, 50 cents.) Three lectures deliv- 
ered at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
March, 1892, comprise the volume, The 
author, pastor of the South Third Street 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, is quali- 
fied by length of service to give valuable 
advice to the young men who formed his 
audience. The lectures are now sent 
forth in printed form in the hope that the 
may be of service also to some of those al- 
ready in the field or still to come. 


Sanctified Spice ; or, Pungent Seasonings 
from the Pulpit. By Madison (. Peters, 
astor of Bloomingdale Reformed Church, 
ew York City. (New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, 1893, 12mo, pp. 216, $1.50.) The 
taste shown in the substance of this vol- 
ume exceeds that of the title ; but whether 
these extracts and preludes were worth 
printing we cannot decide for others, since 
tastes vary. Some of them, however, are 
good—possibly better in oral than in print- 
ed form. 


At His Feet. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
(New York and St. Paul: D. D. Merrill 
Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 212.) A helpful little 
book, in which the author tries to impress 
the lesson that the true Christian life is one 
which, while active and effective, is kept 
pure and sweet by its nearness to and con- 
tinual communion with the loving Master. 


The Tongue of Fire ; or, The True Power 
of Christianity. By William Arthur. (New 
York : Harpers, 1898, 12mo, pp. xxi., 350.) 
This is a new edition of a‘work which, 
since its first issue in 1856, has proved its 
excellence and usefulness. It is now print- 
ed with a new preface and an introduction 
by Dr. William M. Taylor. It touches 
upon many themes connected with the 
work and office of the Holy Spirit in a 
fresh and powerful way. 

Church and State in North Carolina. 
By Stephen Beauregard Weeks, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, Trinity College, North 
Carolina. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1893, 8vo, pp. 65, 50 cents.) We have al- 
ready noticed Professor Weeks’s ‘ Re- 
ligious Development of the Province of 
North Carolina.’ The present work car- 
ries the history further, tracing the growth 
of religious toleration and liberty down to 
its final completion in 1835. The two parts 
present an excellent summary history. 

The Life of Love. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. By the Rev. George Body, D.D. 
(London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1893, 12mo, pp. xii., 237, 
$1.25.) The words of the mother of our 
Lord supply the texts of these lectures, 
and they are made to teach the duties of 
the ‘‘ life of love’’ as involving separation, 
consecration, association, joy, sorrow, and 
ministry. The author anticipates the ac- 
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cusation of ‘‘ Mariolatry,”’ but in spite of 
it he manages to teach many important 
spiritual and practical lessons. 


The Newer Religious Thinking. By 
David Nelson Beach. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1893, 12mo, pp. 227, $1.25.) 
To some the title of this book will be 
startling, to others presumptuous, and to 
many it will appear simply as an object in 
the water showing the set of the tide. It 
is not startling, and it is not presumptu- 
ous. Itis simply the attempt of an earnest 
man to set before his people the philoso- 
phy of the present theological and religious 
situation. He has done it in outline in 
clear and forcible language. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools. By Andrew Fleming West, Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. (New York : 
Scribners, 1892, 12mo, pp. 205, $1.) An 
important and interesting volume in the 
“* Great Educators’”’ series, which will take 
its place among the standard works on 
Alcuin and serve as a convenient introduc- 
tion to the general subject, setting forth 
the educational work which engrossed so 
much of his life in its connection both with 
past and future. 


The Deaconess and Her Vocation. By 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, 18938, 12mo, pp. 127, 60 
cents.) Four addresses delivered at Cal- 
cutta, New York, Chautauqua, and Mid- 
dletown, O., treating of various phases of 
the subject, but not pretending to be ex- 
haustive as to theory or practice. They 
are, however, a useful contribution to the 
practical side of the subject. 


Means and Ways ; or, Practical Methods 
in Christian Work. By 7. D Roberts. 
(Boston : James H. Earle, 1893, 16mo, pp. 
141.) Mr. Roberts is at the head of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Temporary Home 
—a most praiseworthy and effective char- 
ity. He is, therefore, well fitted for his 
task. 'The present volume is for the most 
part autobiographical. 


Madagascar: its Missionaries and Mar- 
tyrs. By William John Townsend, D.D. 
(New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., 12mo, pp. 160.) A brief account of 
the inception and progress of mission work, 
which is suited for a rapid survey of the 
subject or for perusal by the children of 
our Sunday-schools. 


Phillips Brooks in Boston. Five Years’ 
Editorial Estimates. By Jf. C. Ayres. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. W. J. 
Tucker, D.D. (Boston: George H. Ellis, 
1893, 16mo, pp- 119, 50 cents.) <A little 
book of peculiar interest. It consists of 
extracts from the editorial page of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser from March 26th, 
1888, to February 17th, 1893, giving the 
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impressions which were made at the time 
by the work and words of the eminent 
preacher and bishop. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Davis, OzoraStearns. Vocabulary of New Testa- 
ment Words classified according to Roots, with sta- 
tistics of usage by Authors. Hartford Seminary 
Press, 1893. 8v0, Pp. 32, 50 cts. 


The First Millennial Faith. The Church Faithin 
its first one a — = ¥ the author of ** Not 
fiel 


On Calvary.” & Fitch, 1893. 12mo, 
pp. 84, 50 cts. 
Crothers, Samuel McChord. ‘‘ Members of 


one Body.” Six Sermons Preached in Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. Boston: George H. Ellis, 1892, 8vo, 
pp. 132. Cloth, 75 cts. 


Benson, Rev. R.M., M.A. The Final Passover. 
A series of meditations upon the Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Vol. 3, Parts I-II. London 
and N. Y.: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 12mo, 
pp. X., 425; xi., 458. $1.75 each. 


Hinckley, Frederic A. Fc 
Ellis, 1892. 16mo, pp. 80, 50 c' 


Foote, Henry Wilder, Minister of King’s 
Chapel. pod tit of Faith. The same, 12mo, 
pp. 115, 50 ¢ 


Boston : 


Greenwald, Rev. E, D.D. Meditations for the 
Closet. Phila. : Frederick, 40 cts. 


Lamont, Rev. T. Johnston. 
tion. Rockford, Ill. : 


Abbott, Lyman. 
Pp. 22, 10 cts. 


The Joy of Salva- 
Monitor Pub. Co., pp. 128. 


The Roman Catholic Question. 


McDougall, Thomas. Is Inerrancy a new Test 
of Orthodoxy ¥ Cinn.: Clarke. Pp. 25, 


Kohler, Rev. J..D D. Shall we have a Bishop ? 
or, the Episcopate for the Lutheran Church in 
America. New Holland, Pa.: Author, 1893. 8vo, 
pp. 50. 


ary npbell, James M. Unto the Uttermost. 
N. : Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1889. 12mo, pp. 


Crushed, yet Conquering. 
and Bohemia. By the author of * The Spanish 
Brothers,"’ ‘*The King’s Service,” ‘“ Genevieve,” 
etc. Second edition. N. Y. and Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 8vo, pp. 576, $2 00. 


A story of Constance 





SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


Harper's MaGcazine for September contains: 
“When Phyllis Laughs” (a poem), John Hay ; ‘* A 
General Election in England,” Richard Harding 
Davis ; “September” (a.poem), Archibald Lamp- 
man; ‘“‘The*Handsome Humes” (a novel), Part 
IV., William Black ; “* Edward Emerson Barnard,”’ 
8. W. Burnham ; “* An Albert Direr Town,” Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell ; * Gabriel, and the Lost Mill- 
ions of Perote” (a story ) Maurice Kingsley ; “* The 
Letters of James Russell Lowell,” Charles Eliot 
Norton ; ‘** Texas,”’ ex-Senator Samnel Bell Maxey ; 
“The General's Sword” (a story), Robert C. V. 
Meyers; ‘‘ Down Love Lane,’ Thomas A. Jan- 
vier ; “ Horace Chase” (a novel), Part IX., Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson ; “* The Diplomacy and 
Law of the Isthmian Canals,” Sidney Webster ; “A 
Gentleman of the Royal Guard,” William McLen- 
at % ‘Riders of Egypt,” Colonel T. A. Dodge, 

Su 
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Tur contents of the September CENTURY are: 
“Portrait of Daniel Webster,” frontispiece ; 
‘Sights at the Fair,” Sanur Kobbé “ Storm- 
Vein, ” Archibald Lampman ; * William James 
Stillman,” Weudell P. Garrison; “Six Bulls to 


Die,” Mrs. Norman Cutter; * Moonlight Song of 
the Mocking- Bird,” William H. Hayne ; ** The Taor- 
mina Note-Book,” George E. oodberry ; “The 


Angel with the Flaming Sword,” painting ‘by Ed- 
win H. Blashfield ; ‘* Benefits Forgot,” X., Wolcott 
Balestier ; ‘A Glance at Daniel ebster,” Mellen 
Chamberlain ; “ A Woman in —~ African Di pgings,”” 
Annie Russell ; ‘‘ A Glimpse of the Sea,” William 
Prescott Foster ; ; “When Polly Takes the Air,” 
Lizette Woodwort rth Reese; * Balcony Stories,” 
Grace sg te 2 Her First Youth,” painting by 
Lydia_F. Emmet ; * The White Is) ander, as Conch. 
sion, Mary Hartwell Catherwood ; “ The Horizon 


Line,” Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; *‘ The Cen- 
sus and Immigration,” Henry Cabot Lodge ; “ The 
Heavenly Cherubs,” John J. Shutterly, Jr.; “ The 
Author of Robinson Crusoe,” M. O. W. Oliphant ; 
“Phillips Brooks’s Letters from India,” -hillips 
Brooks; “The Heir of the McHulishes,” in two 
er Part I I., Bret Harte; ‘The Test,” Ma 
hatcher Higginson ; “The Hiltons’ Holiday,” 
Sarah Orne Jewett ;“In Life’s Tunnel,” Grace 


Denio Litchfield ; * Leaves from the Autobiography 
of Salvini,” Tominaso Salvini. 


ScRIBNER’s MaGazine for September contains : 
** Ashbourne Charch ; ;” “Izaak Walton,” by Alex- 
ander Cargill ; * Moonrise,” by J. Russell Taylor ; 

pa bey eray Manuscript in Harvard College Li- 


brary,” Sullivan ; “* Chartres,” by Edith 
Wharton. : “ Clothes—Historicall Ag myo by 
Edward J. Lowell; “An I. 0. U.,”" by rolls 4 


Sutton Briscoe; ‘The Machinist * by Fred. J. 
Miller ; “‘ The Tides of the Bay of Fundy,” by Gus- 
tav Kobt bé ; ““The Copperhead,” Chapters VI.- 
VIIL, by Harold Frederic ; **A Birthday in Au- 
tumn,” by Mrs. James T. Field es; “A tter to 
Samuel Pepys, Esq.,”” by Andrew Lang: “ The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,” Chapters IX.-X., by 
Robert Grant ; ‘* The Harvest,” by Duncan Cam 
bell Scott ; “ Richardson at Home,” by Austin Do 
son; “The Sharpness of Death.” ‘by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins ; ‘** The Rich Miss Girard,” by 
Harrison Robertson. 


THE September Lippincott contains: ‘‘ A Bach- 


elor’s Bridal,”’ Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron; “In the 
Plaza de Toros,” Marrion Wilcox: “Whom the 
Gods Love.” Edgar Faweett ; ‘A Girl's Recollec- 


tions of Dickens,” Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer ; 
“The Cross-Roads Ghost,” Matt Crim; * Uncle 
Sam in the Fair,” Charles King, U.S.A. ; “For 
Love's Sake,” Zitella Cocke ; ** Forest Fires.” Felix 
L. Oswald ; ‘*The White Amaryllis.”. Margaret B. 
Harvey ; “ Ishmacl,”’ Richard Malcolm Johnston ; 
‘Hypnotism: its Use and Abuse,” Judson Daland, 

** The Sleep of Death,” James Kay Philips ; : 
“The Carthusian,” from the Peet A Sea 
Episode,’ C. H. Rockwell, U.S.N.; “ Don’t: “To 
Young Contributors,” F. M. B.: ** Men of the Day,” 
M. Crofton. 


Contents of the CosmoPpoLiTaN for September 
are: ‘‘ A World's Fair” (illustrated) ; “ Introductory: 
The World's College of Democracy ;* “A First 
Impression,” * Walter Besant ; “ The Forei ign Build- 
ings,” Price Collier; “ Notes on Industrial Arti in 
the Manufactures Building, "~ George F. Kunz ; “An 
Outsider’s View of the Woman’s Exhibit,” Ellen 
M. Henrotin; ‘* Foreign Folk at the Fair,” Julian 
Hawthorne ; *e Electricity at the Fair,” Murat Hal- 
stead; “ Transportation, Old and New.” J. B. 
Walker ; “ Mines and Metallurgy,” F. J. V. Skiff; 
« cha 3 Entertainment of Distinguished Visit- 
ors, C. Chatfield-Taylor; ‘“ The Government 
Exhibit,” F. T. Bickford; ‘* Latlaby™ (poem), Alice 
A. Sewall ; “ Ethnology at the Exposition,” Franz 
Boas ; ** Points of Interest,” Ex- President Harrison: 
“In the World of Art and Letters ;" “Alienation” 
(poem), Edward L. White; ‘*- The Progress of Sci- 
ence ;”” “* Jose,” pe R. Lighton ; * The Strong- 
hold of the Gods” (poem), J. V. Cheney ; “Is He 
Living or is He Deac " Mark Twain ; ‘A Traveller 
from Altruria,” Ww. D. Howells. 
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terian Board of Publication, 1893, 12mo, 
pp. 128, 50 cents.) Three lectures deliv- 
ered at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
March, 1892, comprise the volume, The 
author, pastor of the South Third Street 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, is quali- 
fied by length of service to give valuable 
advice to the young men who formed his 
audience. The lectures are now sent 
forth in printed form in the hope that the 
may be of service also to some of those al- 
ready in the field or still to come. 


Sanctified Spice ; or, Pungent Seasonings 
from the Pulpit. By Madison C. Peters, 
pastor of Bloomingdale Reformed Church, 
New York City. (New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, 1893, 12mo, pp. 216, $1.50.) The 
taste shown in the substance of this vol- 
ume exceeds that of the title ; but whether 
these extracts and preludes were worth 
printing we cannot decide for others, since 
tastes vary. Some of them, however, are 
goodl—possibly better in oral than in print- 
ed form. 


At His Feet. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
(New York and St. Paul: D. D. Merrill 
Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 212.) A helpful little 
book, in which the author tries to impress 
the lesson that the true Christian life is one 
which, while active and effective, is kept 
pure and sweet by its nearness to and con- 
tinual communion with the loving Master. 


The Tongue of Fire ; or, The True Power 
of Christianity. By William Arthur. (New 
York : Harpers, 1898, 12mo, pp. xxi., 350.) 
This is a new edition of a‘work which, 
since its first issue in 1856, has proved its 
excellence and usefulness. It is now print- 
ed with a new preface and an introduction 
by Dr. William M. Taylor. It touches 
upon many themes connected with the 
work and office of the Holy Spirit in a 
fresh and powerful way. 


Church and State in North Carolina. 
By Stephen Beauregard Weeks, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, Trinity College, North 
Carolina. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1893, 8vo, pp. 65, 50 cents.) We have al- 
ready noticed Professor Weeks’s ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Development of the Province of 

orth Carolina.’ The present work car- 
ries the history further, tracing the growth 
of religious toleration and liberty down to 
its final completion in 1835. The two parts 
present an excellent summary history. 


The Life of Love. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. By the Rev. George Body, D.D. 
(London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1893, 12mo, pp. xii., 237, 
$1.25.) The words of the mother of our 
Lord supply the texts of these lectures, 
and they are made to teach the duties of 
the ‘‘ life of love’ as involving separation, 
consecration, association, joy, sorrow, and 
ministry. The author anticipates the ac- 
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cusation of ‘‘ Mariolatry,’’ but in spite of 
it he manages to teach many important 
spiritual and practical lessons. 


The Newer Religious Thinking. By 
David Nelson Beach. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1893, 12mo, pp. 227, $1.25.) 
To some the title of this book will be 
startling, to others presumptuous, and to 
many it will appear simply as an object in 
the water showing the set of the tide. It 
is not startling, and it is not presumptu- 
ous. Itissimply the attempt of an earnest 
man to set before his people the philoso- 
phy of the present theological and religious 
situation. He has done it in outline in 
clear and forcible language. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools. By Andrew Fleming West, Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. (New York : 
Scribners, 1892, 12mo, pp. 205, $1.) An 
important and interesting volume in the 
‘* Great Educators”’ series, which will take 
its place among the standard works on 
Alcuin and serve as a convenient introduc- 
tion to the general subject, setting forth 
the educational work which engrossed so 
much of his life in its connection both with 
past and future. 


The Deaconess and Her Vocation. By 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, 1893, 12mo, pp. 127, 60 
cents.) Four addresses delivered at Cal- 
cutta, New York, Chautauqua, and Mid- 
dletown, O., treating of various phases of 
the subject, but not pretending to be ex- 
haustive as to theory or practice. They 
are, however, a useful contribution to the 
practical side of the subject. 


Means and Ways ; or, Practical Methods 
in Christian Work. By 7. D Roberts. 
(Boston : James H. Earle, 1893, 16mo, pp. 
141.) Mr. Roberts is at the head of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Temporary Home 
—a most praiseworthy and effective char- 
ity. He is, therefore, well fitted for his 
task. The present volume is for the most 
part autobiographical. 


Madagascar: its Missionaries and Mar- 
tyrs. By William John Townsend, D.D. 
(New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., 12mo, pp. 160.) A brief account of 
the inception and progress of mission work, 
which is suited for a rapid survey of the 
subject or for perusal by the children of 
our Sunday-schools. 


Phillips Brooks in Boston. Five Years’ 
Editorial Estimates. By Jf. C. Ayres. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. W. J. 
Tucker, D.D. (Boston: George H. Ellis, 
1893, 16mo, pp. 119, 50 cents.) A little 
book of peculiar interest. It consists of 
extracts from the editorial page of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser from March 26th, 
1888, to February 17th, 1893, giving the 
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impressions which were made at the time 
by the work and words of the eminent 
preacher and bishop. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Davis, Ozora Stearns. Vocabulary of New Testa- 
ment Words classified according to Roots, with sta- 
tistics of usage by Authors. Hartford Seminary 
Press, 1893. 8vo, pp. 32, 50 cts. . 


The First Millennial Faith. The Church Faithin 
its first one thousand — sf the author of ‘* Not 
fiel 


On Calvary.”” N.Y. : Saa & Fitch, 1893. 12mo, 
pp. 84, 50 cts. 
Crothers, Samuel McChord. ‘‘ Members of 


one Body.” Six Sermons Preached in Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. Boston: George H. Ellis, 1892, 8vo, 
pp. 132. Cloth, 75 cts. 


Benson, Rev. R. M., M.A. The Final Passover. 
A series of meditations upon the Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Vol. 3, Parts I.-II. London 
and N. Y.: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 12mo, 
pp. X., 425; xi., 453. $1.75 each. 


Hinckley, Frederic A. Afterglow. Boston: 
Ellis, 1892. 16mo, pp. 80, 50 cts. 

Foote, Henry Wilder, Minister of King’s 
Chapel. The Insight of Faith. The same, 12mo, 
pp. 115, 50 cts. 


Greenwald, Rev. E, D.D. Meditations for the 
Closet. Phila. : Frederick, 40 cts. 


Lamont, Rev. T. Johnston. The Joy of Salva- 


tion. Rockford, Ill.: Monitor Pub. Co., pp. 128. 
Abbott, Lyman. The Roman Catholic Question. 
Pp. 22, 10 cts. . 


McDougall, Thomas. Is Inerrancy a new Test 
of Orthodoxy ¥ Cinn.: Clarke. Pp. 25 


Kohler, Rev. J.,D D. Shall we have a Bishop ? 
or, the i for the Lutheran Church in 
ny ~ New Holland, Pa.: Author, 1893. 8vo, 
pp. 50. 


Campbell, James M. Unto the Uttermost. 
N. Y.: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1889. 12mo, pp. 


Crushed, yet Conquering. A story of Constance 
and Bohemia. By the author of **'The Spanish 
Brothers,’ ‘**The King’s Service,’ ‘ Genevieve,” 
etc. Second edition. N. Y. and Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 8vo, pp. 576, $2 00. 





SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


HARPER’s MaGaziNnE for September contains: 
“When Phyliis Laughs” (a poem), John Hay ;‘*A 
General Election in England,’ Richard Harding 
Davis ; “September” (a.poem), Archibald Lamp- 
man; ‘“*The*Handsome Humes” (a novel), Part 
IV., William Black ; ‘* Edward Emerson Barnard,”’ 
8. W. Burnham ;‘** An Albert Diirer Town,”’ Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell ; ** Gabriel, and the Lost Mill- 
ions of Perote”’ (a story), Maurice Kingsley ; ‘* The 
Letters of James Russell Lowell,” Charles Eliot 
Norton ; ‘* Texas,”’ ex-Senator Samuel Bell Maxey ; 
“The General’s Sword” (a story), Robert C. V. 
Meyers; ‘‘Down Love Lane,” Thomas A. Jan- 
vier ; ‘* Horace Chase” (a —— Part IX., Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson ; “The Diplomacy and 
Law of the Isthmian Canals,’’ Sidney Webster ; “ A 
Gentleman of the Royal Guard,” William McLen- 
nan ; ‘‘ Riders of Egypt,’’ Colonel T.. A. Dodge, 
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Tue contents of the September CENTURY are: 
“Portrait of Daniel Webster,” frontispiece ; 
“Sights at the Fair,’’ Gustay Kobbé; ‘ Storm- 
Voices,’ Archibald Lampman; ‘ William James 
Stillman,” Wendell P. Garrison; “Six Bulls to 
Die,” Mrs. Norman Cutter; ‘* Moonlight Song of 
the Mocking-Bird,” William H. Hayne ; ** The Taor- 
mina Note-Book,” George E. Woodberry ; ‘‘ The 
Angel with the Flaming Sword,” painting by Ed- 
win H. Blashfield ; ‘* Benefits Forgot,’ X., Wolcott 
Balestier ; ‘A Glance at Daniel Webster,” Mellen 
Chamberlain ; ‘*‘ A Woman in the African Diggings 
Annie Russell ; ‘A Glimpse of the Sea,” William 
Prescott Foster ; “‘When Polly Takes the Air,” 
Lizette Woodworth Reese; ‘Balcony Stories,” 
Grace King ; ‘‘In Her First Youth,” painting by 
Lydia F. Emmet ; ** The White Islander,’’ Conclu- 
sion, Mary Hartwell Catherwood ; “* The Horizon 
Line,’’ Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; *‘ The Cen- 
sus and Immigration,” Henry Cabot Lodge ; “* The 
Heavenly Cherubs,” John J. Shutterly, Jr.; ‘* The 
Author of Robinson Crusoe,” M. O. W. bag s 
**Phillips Brooks’s Letters from India,” Phillips 
Brooks; “*The Heir of the McHulishes,” in two 
pee. Part I., Bret Harte; “The Test,” Mar 

hateher Higginson; ‘‘The Hiltons’ Holiday,” 
Sarah Orne Jewett ; “In Life’s Tunnel,” Grace 
Denio Litchfield ; ** Leaves from the Autobiography 
of Salvini,’’ Tommaso Salvini. 


ScriBnER’s MaGazineE for September contains : 
** Ashbourne Church ;* “Izaak Walton,” ty. Alex- 
ander Cargill ; ‘‘ Moonrise,” by J. Russell Taylor ; 
‘**A Thackeray Manuscript in Harvard College Li- 
brary,” by T. R. Sullivan ; ‘* Chartres,’ by Edith 
Wharton ; ‘* Clothes—Historically Considered,” by 
Edward J. Lowell; “An I. 0. U.,’’ by Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe; ‘“*The Machinist,” by Fred. J 
Miller ; ‘“‘ The Tides of the Bay of Fundy,” by Gus- 
tav Kobbé ; “The Copperhead,” Chapters VI.- 
VIII., by Harold Frederic ; ‘‘A Birthday in Au- 
tumn,” by Mrs. James T. Fields ; “A 
Samuel Pepys, Req.” by Andrew Lang; * The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,” Chapters IX.-X., by 
Robert Grant ; ‘‘ The Harvest,” by Duncan Cam 
bell Scott ; ‘*‘ Richardson at Home,” by Austin Do 
son; “The Sharpness of Death.’’ by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins ; ‘The Rich Miss Girard,” by 
Harrison Robertson. 


tter to 


Tue September Lippincott contains: ‘ A Bach- 
elor’s Bridal,”” Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron; “In the 
Plaza de Toros,” Marrion Wilcox; *“* Whom the 
Gods Love.” Edgar Fawcett ; ‘‘ A Girl’s Recollec- 
tions of Dickens,” Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer ; 
““The Cross-Roads Ghost,’ Matt Crim; ** Uncle 
Sam in the Fair,” Charles King, U.S.A.; ‘* For 
Love's Sake,” Zitella Cocke ; ** Forest Fires,’ Felix 
L. Oswald ; ‘*The White Amaryllis.”’ Margaret B. 
Harvey ; “ Ishmacl,’’ Richard Malcolm Johnston ; 
‘* Hypnotism.: its Use and Abuse,”’ Judson Daland, 
M.D.; *“* The Sleep of Death,” James Kay Philips ; 
“The Carthusian,”’ from the French: “ A Sea- 
Episode,” H. Rockwell, U.S.N.; ‘Don’t: To 
Young Contributors,” F. M, B.; ** Men of the Day,” 
M. Crofton. 


ConTENTs of the CosmopoLiTaNn for September 
are: ‘* A World’s Fair”’ (illustrated) ; ** Introductory: 
The World’s College of Democracy ;” “A First 
Impression,”’ Walter Besant ; ‘‘ The Foreign Build- 
ings,”’ Price Collier; ‘‘ Notes on Industrial Art in 
the Manufactures Building,’ George F. Kunz ; ‘An 
Outsider’s View of the Woman’s Exhibit,’’ Ellen 
M. Henrotin; ‘‘ Foreign Folk at the Fair,” Julian 
Hawthorne ; “ Electricity at the Fair,” Murat Hal- 
stead; “Transportation, Old and New,” J. B, 
Walker ; ‘“‘ Mines and Metallurgy,” F. J. V. Skiff; 
“ Chicago’s Entertainment of Distinguished Visit- 
ors,” If. C. Chatfield-Taylor ; ‘‘ The Government 
Exhibit,” F. T. Bickford; ‘* Lullaby” (poem), Alice 
A. Sewall ; ‘“‘ Ethnology at the Exposition,” Franz 
Boas ; ‘* Points of Interest,”” Ex-President Harrison; 
“In the World of Art and Letters ;"" “‘Alienation”’ 
(poem), Edward L. White; ‘*The Progress of Sci- 
ence ;”’ “* Jose,” William R. Lighton ; ‘* The Strong- 
hold of the Gods” (poem), J. V. Cheney; “Is He 
Living or is He Dead 2’ Mark Twain ; ‘‘ A Traveller 
from Altruria,” W. D. Howells. 
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INDEX OF PERIODICALS, AUGUST, 1893. 


Abbreviations of Mayazine Titles used in the Index of Periodicals. 


4 


. ~ ' R. African M. E. Church Reviev. (Quar- 
terly. 
= Be Andover Review. 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 
The Biblical World. 


(Bi-monthly.) 
(Quarterly.) 


Pegs 


A 

B. 

B. W. 

B. Q. R. Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Ch. Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. 

C. M. Q. Canadian Methodist Quarterly 
Cc. R. Charities Review. 

ke Christian Thought. 

Ex. Expositor. 

Ex. T. Expository Times, 

G. W. Good Words. 

H. R. Homiletic Review. 

K. M. Katholische Missionen. 

L. % Lutheran Quarterly. 

M. R. Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
M. H. Missionary Herald. 


Adel : Its Church and History, E. M. Green, NHM. 

Annexation, The Historic Policy of the United 
States as to, Simeon E. Baldwin, YR. 

Another Side of the World, Helen Milman, NHM. 

Apostolic versus Patristic Pulpit, The, Professor 
Schaff, TT. 

Apostolic Churches: Their Doctrine and Fellow- 
ship, The, Robert A. Watson, PM. 

Architecture and Acoustics, Church, Compton 
Reade. RRR. 

Art of Reading, The, RRR. 

Baptisms, Marriages and Funerals in Greece, Mrs. 
Delves-Broughton, NHM. 

Bering Sea Controversy from an Economic Stand- 
point, The, Joseph Stanley-Brown, YR. 

Bible and the Republic, The, Arthur Mitchell, CT. 

Bible, Exploring the, W. A. Labrum, PM. 

Bible, The Integrity of the, D. MacDill, TTr. 

Birds of a Feather, F. A. Fulcher, SM. 

Buddha and his Gospel, 8. S. Pagh, NHM. 

Calvinism, An Apology for, Thomas Munnell, NCQ. 

Causation, Kant’s Theory of, C. R. Burdick, CT, 

Charles Secretan, M. Henri Hollard, ExT. 

Christian Apologists, D. Gath-Whitley, NHM. 

Christianity, oman’s Indebtedness to, George 
Francis Greene, CT. 

— Life, What isthe? George D. Herron, 

Ce 


Christ on Character, The Influence of, Bishop of 
Ripon, GW. 

Church and the Empire in the First Century, The, 
W. M. Ramsay, Ex. 

ae Bells, A Gossip on, Henry John Feasey, 


Churches, The Progress of the, RCh. 
= Patronage, Systems of, IIL, W. J. Dawson, 
Cc 


Congregationalism in Relation to Schools and Be- 
nevolent Societies. Charles B. Rice, BS. 

Constantinople, William C. Preston, SM. 

Co-operation or Compulsory Fraternalism, Which ? 
Mason A. Green, OD. 

Curiosity and Obligation, Thomas G. Selby, PM. 

Demoniacs of Gerasa, The, G. A. Chadwick, Ex. 

Economics, Toward Christian, RCh. 

Establishment, The Future of the Scottish, RRR. 

Eternal Justice, Robert Barr, GW. 

Europe Four Hundred Years Ago, A Glance at, 
B. W. Johnson, NCQ. 

Evangelical Work in Bulgaria, Growth of, A. 8S. 
Tsanoft, MH. 

Evolution and the Evangelical System of Doctrine, 
Frank Hugh Foster, BS. 

Freeman, Edward A., Hannis Taylor, YR. 

God, The Kingdom of, D. Boardman, TTr. 

God’s Communicating Fulness, J. C. Keener, TTr. 

God’s Footprints in History, F. M. Bruner, NCQ. 

Gold and Godliness, E. Benjamin Andrews, CT. 

Graves of Egypt, The, D. S. Schaff, HR. 

Harms, Louis, James Douglas, MissR. 

Hebrews vi. 4-6, Joseph Agar Beet, Ex. 

Higher Criticism, The, J. Westby Earnshaw, HR. 


Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

N.C. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 

N. H. M. Newbery House Magazine, 

N. W. The New World. 

0. D. Our Day. 

P. E.R. Protestant E —— Review. 

P. M. Preachers’ Magazine. 

P. % Presbyterian Quarterly. 

P.R. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
— 

R. Ch. Review of the Churches. 

R. ¢ R. Reformed Quarterly Review. 

R. R. R. Religious Review of Reviews. 

8. A. H. Sunday at Home, 

8. M. Sunday Magazine, 

T. Tr. The Treasury. 

“"Y. R. The Yale Review. 


Higher Criticism, The Rational and the Rationalis- 
tic, William R. Harper, NCQ. 

Holy Spirit, The Preacher's Equipment in the, Rob- 
ert T. Mathews, NCQ. 

Hymns for Sabbath, J. M. Rodwell, NHM. 

Hymns, Some of Our, M Marshall, RRR. 

Immortality in the Light of History and Reason, 
W. H. Isley. HR, 

International Ethics, A Prophet’s View of, John 
Taylor, Ex. 

Italian Renaissance of To-Day, The, G. R. W. 
Scott, OD. 

It always Rains, J. G. McPherson, GW. 

Jesus, The Growth of, M. J. Cramer, CT. 

Jesus oa the Truth-Teller, WiJliam R. Hunting- 
ton, TTr. 

Life, The Abundant, D. K. Tindall, TTr. 

— The Old Catholic Congress at, J. J. Lias, 


Magee and his Sermons, Archbishop, James Sil- 
vester, NHM. 

Marcus Aurelius, The Meditations of, Ellen C, Hins- 
dale, NCQ. 

Ministerial Training now Needed, The, Clinton 
Lockhart, Nt Aa a 

—s Madrid Undenominational, Albert R. Fenn, 

issR. 

Missions, Education and, A. J. Gordon, MissR. 

Missions, What Have they Accomplished in the 
Madura District ? J, Colton, MH. 

Missions in India, Present Aspect of, II., James 
Kennedy, MissR. 

Missions to Romanists, W. J. Mornan, MissR. 

— Criticism, The Gospels and, Arthur Wright, 


xT. 

Moses : His Life and Its Lessons, XIII., Mark Guy 
Pearse, PM. 

Music, Visible, Hugh Macmillan, SM. 

Natural Selection, The Inadequacy of, Herbert. Spen- 
cer, OD. 

Neglected Poem, A, John Taylor, ExT. 

One in Charity, Silas K. Hocking, SM. 

Old Wine in Fresh Wine Skins, Howard Osgood, 


BS, 

Parliament of ea The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the, RCh. ; 

Paul’s Conception of Christianity, VIIL, A. B. 
Bruce, Ex. 

Practical Politics, J. J. McCook, HR. 

Protestants, The Banner of, Joseph J. Lampe, TTr. 

Pundita Ramabai and her Institution, MH. 

Repentance, A Real, Austin Clare, NHM. 

Resurrection, Weizsiicker on the, W. F. Adeney, 


Ex. 

Resurrection and Final Judgment, Edmund B. Fair- 

field, BS. 

Right the Wrong, To, Edna Lyall, GW. 

Romish View of the British Indian Government, A, 
Samuel Mateer, MissR. 

Russian Dissenters and the Russian Government, 


-, SM. 
Science and Christ, William W. Kinsley, BS. 
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Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries, Light on, 
William Hayes Ward, HR. 

Silver Gospels, The, Warren Carter, GW. 

Sin ? What is, Lemuel W. Serrell, CT. 

Sins ? Is it Safe for Some Men to Die in their, J, W. 
Wellman, OD. 

Sixth Commandment, Our Lord’s View of the, Paton 
J. Gloag, ExT. 

Social Reform, Relation of the Church to, David 
Kinley, BS. 

Sojourn of Home Clergy with the Church in the 
Colonies, A Plea for the, R 

Son of Man, The, R. . Charles, ExT. 

Stalker at Home, Dr., 

Stone, A Burdensome, Hugh Macmillan, PM. 

Students of the Old World, A New Movement 
among, L. D. Wishard, MissR. 

Sumner, Memoirs and Letters of Charles, George P. 
Fisher, YR. 

= Opening, The Final Defeat of, W. F. Crafts, 


Sunken Ship, The, Miss Willard, RCh. 
Tailoring by Steam, David Paton, GW. 
Things that are Shaken and the Things that Remain, 
The, Robert McCheyne Edgar. TTr. 
Turkey, A Native Pastor in, Robert C ‘hambers, MH. 
bs i The Tendencies of Natural, Edward A. Ross, 
YR. 


West, A Pioneer in the Far, A. R. Buckland, SM. 
What Shall We Do ? J. H. Pettee, MH. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
Oberlin, August, 1893. 


The Relation of the Church to Social Reform. 
tvolution and the Evangelical System of Doctrine. 

Congregationalism in Relation to Schools and Be- 
nevolent Societies. 

Old Wine in Fresh Wine Skins. 

Resurrection and Final Judgment 

Science and Christ. 

Critical Notes. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


New York, August, 1893. 


Gold and Godliness. 

Woman’s Indebtedness to Christianity. 

The Growth of Jesus : Physical, Mental, Moral. 
Kant’s Theory of Causation. 

What is Sin? Is God Responsible for Original Sin? 
The Bible and the Republic. 

Summer School of 1893. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


London, August, 1893. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, VIII. 
A ran phet’s View of International Ethics. 
= Church and the Empire in the First Century, 


a vi. 4-6. 

The Demoniacs of Gerasa. 
Weizsacker on the Resurrection. 
Survey of Recent Biblical Literature. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES.¢ 


Edinburgh, August, 1893. 


A Neglected Poem, 

Charles Secretan. 

Our Lord’s View of the Sixth Commandment 
The Gospels and Modern Criticism. 
Exegetical and Homiletical Notes. 

The Sonof Man. 

Mr. Charles’s Edition of the Book of Enoch. 
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GOOD WORDS. 
London, August, 1893, 


To Right the Wrong. 

It always Rains. 

Tailoring by Steam. 

Nar-ed-Din Chodja. 

Rambles in the Precincts, 
Summer Daybreak. 

Eternal Justice. 

Ruxton, of the Rocky Mountains, 
Millais and “ Once a Week.” 

The Silver Gospels. 

A Portrait of Ugo Bassi. 

A Noble Work. 

Aunt Deborah. 

The Influence of Christ on Character, VIII. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
New York, Toronto, London, August, 1893. 


Practical Politics, IT. 

The Graves of Egypt. 

Immortality in the Light of History and Reason. 
The Higher Criticism. 

| on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries, 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 
Boston, August, 1893. 


A Native Pastor in Turkey. 

The Growth of Evan celicai Work in Bulgaria. 

Pundita Ramabai and her Institution. 

What have Missions mye ea in the Madura 
District of Southern India ? 

A Message from the Evangelical Church of Mar- 
din, Eastern Turkey. 

What Shall We Do ? 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
London, New York, Toronto, August, 1893 


Missions to Romanists. 

Louis Harms. 

Madrid Undenominational Mission. 

a Bee. Movement among the Students in the Old 
orl 

Education and Missions. 

A Romish View of the British Indian Government, 

The Present Aspect of Missions in India, II. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. 
St. Louis, July, 1893. 


The Preacher’s Equipment in the Holy Spirit. 

What is the Christian Life ? 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

7a Rational and the Rationalistic Higher Criti- 
cism. 

A Glance at Europe Four Hundred Years Ago. 

An Apology for Calvinism. 

The Ministerial Training now Needed, 

God’s Footprints in History. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
London, August, 1893. 


Buddha and his Gospel. 

A Gossip on Church Bells. 

Adel : Its Church and History. 
‘Another Side of the World. 

Baptisms, Marriages, and Funerals in Greece, 
A Real Repentance. 

Aut Deus aut Nihil. 

Archbishop Magee and his Sermons, ' 
Crowland in the Fens. 

Hymns for Sabbath. 

Christian Apologists. 

A Mate of Mine. 

The Poor Little Wanderer, 
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OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, August, 1893. 


The Final Defeat of Sunday Opening 

Is it Safe for Some Men to Die in thelr Sins ? 

The Italian Renaissance of To-day. 

The Inadequacy of Natural Selection. 

Co-operation or Compulsory Fraternalism, Which ? 
Shall we Find them at the Portals ? 


THE PREACHER’S MAGAZINE, 
New York, August, 1893. 


A Burdensome Stone, 

Curiosity and Obligation. 

Moses: His Life and its Lessons, XIII. 

— Apostolic Churches : Their Doctrine and Fel- 
jowship. 

Exploring the Bible. 


THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES, 
London, July, 1893. 


The Progress of the Churches. 

Systems of Church Patronage, ITI. 

Old Catholic Congress at Lucerne. 

Toward Christian Economics. 

The Archbisnop of Canterbury and the Parliament 
of Religions. 

The Sunken Ship. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
London, July. 1893. 


The Late Rev. C. Pritchard, D.D., Oxford’s Savil- 
ian Astronomer. 

The Future of the Scottish Establishment. 

A Plea for the Sojourn of Home Clergy with the 
Church in the Colonies, III. 

Some of Our Hymns. 

Church Architecture and Acoustics. 

The Artof Reading, VIII. 

Home Missions of the Church, VI, 

Philanthropic Institutions, VI. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
Edinburgh, London, Dublin, August, 1893. 


One in Charity. 

Constantinople. 

A Pioneer in the Far West. 

Visible Music. 

Birds of a Feather. 

Dr. Stalker at Home. 

Russian Dissenters and the Russian Government, II. 
The Clerk of Fareliezgh Minster. 

Dreaming and Doing. 

A Walk around Linsotn Minster. 


THE TREASURY. 
New York, August, 1893. 


The Abundant Life. 

The Things that are Shaken and the Things that 
Remain, 

Jesus Christ the Truth Teller. 

The Banner of Protestants, 

God’s Communicating Fulness, 

The Integrity of the Bible. 

The Kingdom of God. 

The Apostolic vs. Patristic Pulpit. 


THE YALE REVIEW. 
Boston, August, 1893. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 
The Historic Policy of the United States as to An- 
nexation. 
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Edward A. Freem: 
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CHRONICLE. 


(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


Juiy 15-Auqust 6. Roman Catholic 
School, at Plattsburgh, N. Y 


Summer 


July 25-28. International Congress of Education, 
at Chicago. 


July 2%. Centennial of the organization of the 
First American Synod of the Reformed Church, at 
Allentown, Pa. 


Aug. 1-18. World’s Conference of Christian 
Workers, at Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 2. Thirteenth National Temperance Camp- 
Meeting, at Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Aug. 11-20. Sixth Annual Interdenominational 
Seaside Bible Conference, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Aug. 13-15. Meeting of the United Presbyterian 
Synod of New York, East Pennsylvania and New 
England, at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Aug. 18-20. Annual Meeting of the Baptist Vine- 
yard Association, at Cottage City. 


ug. 19. Twenty-first Annual Summer Meeting 
of the Methodist Episcopal! Women's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 


The Rev. T. C. Billheimer has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and German in the Lutheran Sem- 
mary at Gettysburg, to succeed the late Dr. Hay ; 
Dr.J. G. Morris, of the same institution, has resigned ; 


e 





Literary Department, 





the Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D., is to succeed Dr. L. 
T. Townsend in the chair of Pastoral Theology in 
the theological department of Boston University ; 
Rev. Albert T. Swing has been appointed to the 
chair of Church History in Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary ; Professor F. R. ttie, of the Columbia (S.C.) 
Theological Seminary, has resigned, and the Rev. 8. 


8. Laws, D.D., has been chosen tosucceed him ; Dr. 
George Milligan, Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism at Aberdeen, has intimated his intention to 
resign ; the Rev. R. J. Willingham, D.D., has been 
elected Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, Southern Baptist Convention. 





OBITUARY. 


Mann, Rev. Alexander McCalla (Dutch Reformed, 
afterward Presbyterian), D.D. (Rochester Univer- 
sity, 1856), at Farmer, N. Y., July 15, aged 85. He 
was graduated at Rutgers College, 1827, being at the 
time of his death the oldest graduate of that institu- 
tion, and from the Theological Seminary in New 
Brunswick, 1830; ame pastor at Ithaca, N. Y., 
the same year ; removed to West Troy, 1837 ; took 
charge of the First Church of Poughkeepsie, 1838 ; 
he removed to Hoboken, N. J., 1857; accepted call 
to the Presbyterian Church of Trumansburg, N. Y., 
1861, serving till 1865, when he retired, serving as 
temporary supply as occasion demanded. 

He was President of the General Synod in 1851 
and was known as the composer of the hymn, “ Child 
of sin and sorrow.”* 


Peters, Rev. Thomas McClure (Protestant Episco- 
al). D.D. (Yale College), 8S.T.D. (Trinity College, 
dartford), at Peekskill, Aug. 18, aged 72. He was 

graduated from Yale College, 1841, and from the 
Genera: Theological Seminary, New York City, 1844, 
entering St. Michael’s Church as lay reader, 1842. 
Last year he celebrated his jubilee, having served 
that one — fifty years. In 1892 he was elevated 
to the office of Archdeacon of the Diocese of New 
York. He was deeply interested in charitable work, 
being President of such charitics as the Sheltering 
Arms, Children’s Fold, Shepherd’s Fold, etc. 





CALENDAR. 


Aug. 81-Sept. 6. Second World’s Sunday-School 
Convention, at St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 2. Roman Catholic Education Day, ats 
Chicago. 


Sept. 5-9. Catholic Congress, at Chicago. 


Sept. 6-7. Convention of the Catholic Young 
Men's National Union, at Chicago. 


Sept. 11-30. World’s Parliament of Religions, at 
Chicago. 


Sept. 15-21. General Missionary Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ (Christian Evangelist), at 
Chicago. 


Sept. 16-23. International Congress of Unitarians, 
at Chicago. 


Sept. 22-26. African Methodist Congress, at Chi- 
ago. 

Sept. 25-29. Annual Conference of the British 
Evangelical Alliance, in Dublin. 


Oct. 3-6. Anglican Church Congress, at Birming- 


. ham, England. 


Oct, 8-15. International Christian Conference, in 
the Memorial Art Palace, Chicago. 


Oct, 9-12. Autumn Meeting of the English Con- 
greyational Union, in London. 





